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SOME CMAPTEHS m THE WSTORY OF MA^f. 



©It ]foim&ation0. 

When the writer was a parson in Yorkshire, he had 
in Li5 paj'ish a blacksmith blessed^ or afflicted — which 
shall we say? — with seven daughters and not a son. 
Now the parish was a newly constituted one, and it 
had a temporary licensed service room ; but during the 
week before the newly erected church was to be con- 
secrated, the blacksmith's wife presented her husband 
with a boy — his first boy. Then the blacksmith 
came to the parson, and the following conversation 
ensued ; — 

Blacksmith : *' Please, sir, T've gotten a little 
lad at last, and 1 want to have him baptised on 
Sunday," 

Parson: "Why, Joseph, put it off till Thursday, 
when the new church will be consecrated ; then your 
little man will be the first child christened in the new 
font in the new church." 

Dlacksmilh (shufBing with his feet, hitching his 
shoulders, looking down): *' Please, sir, folks say that 
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t' fint child a5 u baptised f a rxm dutrch b boood to 
dee (<]^c> T' old xxu (tbe dcvH} cUuns iL Now, sir. 
I've ftcvcn little lasses, and but one lad. If this were 
a lass again 'twoatdn't 'a' mattered ; but as ir'* a iad 
— well, sir, I won't risk it" 

A curious instance this of a very widespread and 
very ancient superstition, the origin of which we shall 
arrive at presently- 

In the first place, let us see the several forms it 
takes. 

All over the north of Europe the greatest aversion 
is felt to be the first to enter a new building, or to go 
over a newly erected bridge. If to do this is not 
everywhere and in all cases thought to entail death, 
it is considered supremely unlucky- Several German 
Iegc:ids are connected with this superstition. The 
reader, if he has been to Ain-la-Chapclie, has doubt- 
less had the rift in the great door pointed out to him, 
and has been told how it came there. The devil and 
the architect made a compact that the first should 
draw the plans, and the second gain the Kudcs; and 
the devil's wage was to be that he should receive 
the first who crossed the threshold of the church 
when completed* When the building was finished, 
the architect's conscience smote him, and he con- 
fessed the compact to the bishop. " We'll do him/' 
said the prelate ; that is to say, he said something 
to this effect in terms more appropriate to the cen- 
tury In which he lived, and to his high ecclesiastical 
office. 

When the procession formed to enter the minster 
for the consecratior, the devil lurked in ambush be- 
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hfnd a pillar, and fixed hi_s wicked eye on a fine fat 
and succulent little chorister as his destined prey. 
But alas for his hopes I this fat little boy had been 
given his instructions, and, as he neared the great 
door, loosed the chain of a wolf and sent it through. 
The evil one uttered a howl of rage, snatched up the 
wolf and rjshed away, giving the door a kick, as he 
passed it, that split the solid oak 

The castle of Gleichbet^, near Ronskild, was erected 
by the devil In one night. The Baron of Gleichberg 
was threatened by his foes, and he promised to give 
the devil his daughter if he erected the castle before 
cockcrow. The nurse overheard the compact, and, 
Just as the cattle was Hnishcd, set fire to a stack of 
corn. The cock, seeing the llghtj thought morning 
had come, and crowed before the last stone was added 
to the walls. The devil in a rage carried off the old 
baron — and served him right — instead of the maiden. 
We shall see presently how this story works into our 
subject 

At Frankfort may be seen, on the Sachscnhauscr 
Bridge, an iron rod with a gilt cock on the top. This 
is the reason : An architect undertook to build the 
bridge within a fixed time, but three days before that 
on which he had contracted to complete it, the 
bridge was only half finished- In his distress he in- 
voked the devil, who undertook the job if he might 
receive the first who crossed the bridge. The work 
was done by the appointed day, and then the archi* 
tect drove a cock over the bridge. The devil, who 
bad reckoned on getting a human being, was furious ; 
he tore the poor cock in two, and flung it with such 
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violence at the bridge that he knocked two holes in 
it, which to the present day cannot be closed, for if 
stones arc put in by day they are torn out by night 
In memorial of the event, the image of the cock was 
set up on the bridge. 

Sometimes the owner of a house or barn calls in 
the devil, and forfeits his life or his soul by so dolngp 
which falls to the devil when the building is complete. 

And now, without further quotation of examples, 
what do they mean? They mean ttus — that in re- 
mote times a sacrifice of some sort was offered at the 
completion of a building ; but not only at the com- 
pletion — the foundation of a house, a castle, a bridge, 
a town, even of a church, was laid in blood. In hea- 
then timo.i a sacrifice was offered to the god under 
whose protection the building was placed ; in Chris- 
tian times, wherever much of old Paganism lingered 
on, the sacrifice continued, but waa given another 
signification. It was said that no edifice would stand 
firmly unless the foundations were laid In blood. 
Some animal was placed under the corner-stone — a 
dog, a sow, a wolf, a black cockj a goat, sometimes 
the body of a malefactor who had been executed for 
his crimes. 

Here is a ghastly story, given by Thiele in bis 
"Danish Folk-tales." Many years ago, when the 
ramparts were being raised round Copenhagen, the 
wall always sank^ so that it was not possible to get it 
to stand firm. They, therefore, took a little innocent 
girlj placed her in a chair by a table, and gave her 
playthings and sweetmeats, While she thus sat en- 
joying herself, twelve masons built an arch over her, 
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which, when completed, chey covered with earth to 
the sound of drums ^nd tnimpct^ B/ this process 
the walls were made solid. 

When, a few years ago, the Bridge Gate oF the 
Bremen city walls was demolished, the skeleton of a 
child was actually found embedded jn the foundations 

Heirrich Heine says on this subject: ^ In the 
Middle Ages the opinion prevailed that when any 
building was to be erected something living must be 
killedj l-ci the blood of which the foundation had to be 
laid, by which process the building would be secured 
from falling; and in ballads and traditions the re- 
membrance is ^tili preserved how children and ani- 
mals were slaughtered for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing large buildings with their blood." 

The story of the walls of Copenhagen comes to us 
only as a tradition, but the horrible truth must be 
told that in all probability it is no invention of the 
fancy, but a fact. 

Throughout Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and North 
Germany, tradition associates some animal with every 
church, and it goes by the name of Kirk-Grtm. These 
Kirk-Grims are the goblin appatitJonsof the beasts that 
were buried under the foundation-stones of the churches. 
It is the same in Devonshire — the writer will not say 
at the present day, but ceitainly forty or fifty years 
ago. Indeed, when he was a boy he drew up a list of 
the Kirk-Grims that haunted all the neighbouring 
parishes. To the church of the parish in which he 
lived, belonged two white sows yoked together with 
a silver chain ; to another, a black dog ; to a tliird^ a 
ghostly calf; to a fourth, a white lamb. 
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Afzcliusjn his collection of Swedish folk-talcs, says: 
" Heathen superstition did not fail to show itself in 
the construction of Chdslian churches. In laying tlie 
foundations, the people retained something of their 
former religion, and sacrificed to their old deities, 
whom they could not forget, some animal, which they 
buried alive, either under the foundation or without 
the wall The spectre of this animal is said to wan- 
der about the churchyard at night, and is called the 
Kirk-Grim. A tradition has also been preserved that 
under the altJir of the first Christian churches, a Iamb 
was usually buriedj which imparted security and 
duration to the edifice. This is an emblem of the 
true Church Lamb — the Saviour, who is the Corner- 
stone of His Church. When anyone enters a church 
at a time when there is no service, he may chance to 
sec a little lamb spring across thequiie and vanisk 
This is the church-lamb. When it appears to a per- 
son in the churcl:iyard, particularly to the grave- 
digger, it J5 said to forbode the death of a child," 

Thiele, in his "Danish Folk-tales," says much the 
same of the churches in Denmark. He assures us 
that every church there has its Kirk-Grim, which 
dwells cither in the tower, or in some other place of 
conceal men t 

What lies at the base of all stories of haunted 
houses is the same idea. All old mansions had their 
foundations laid in blood. This fact is, indeed, for- 
gotten, but it is not forgotten that a ghostly guard 
watches the house, who is accounted for in various 
ways, and very often a crime is attributed to one of the 
former inhabitants to account for the walking of the 
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ghost By no means infrequently the crime, which, in 
the popular mindj accounts for the ghost, can be demon- 
Htratcd historically not to have taken place. Again, 
in a great number of cases, the spectre attached to a 
building is not that of a human being at all, but of 
some animal, and then tradition is completely at a 
loss to explain this phenomenon. 

The proverb says that there is a skeleton in every 
man's house, and the proverb is a statement of what 
at one time was a fact Every bouse had its skeleton, 
and every house was intended to have its skeleton ; 
and what was more, every house was designed to 
have not only its skdeton, but Its ghost. 

We are going back to heathen limes, when we say 
that at the foundation-stone laying of every house, 
castle, or bridge, provision was made to give to each 
its presiding, haunting, protecting spirit The idea, 
indeed, of providing every building with its spectre^ 
as its spiritual guard, was rot the primary idea, it 
grew later, out of the original one, the characlcristi- 
cally pagan idea, of a sacrilice associated with the 
beginning of every work of importance. 

When the primeval savage lived in a hut of poles 
over which he stretched skins^ he thought little of his 
house, which could be carried from placft to place 
with ease, but directly he began to build of stone, or 
raise earthworks aa fortifications, he considered him- 
self engaged on a serious undertaking. He was dis- 
turbing the face of Mother Earth, he was securing to 
himself in permanency a portion of that surface which 
had been given by her to all her children in common. 
Partly with the notion of otTering a propitiatory sacri- 
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fice to the earth, and partly also with the Idea of 
securing to himself for ever a portion of soil by some 
sacramental act, the old Pagan laid the foundations of 
his honso and fortress in blood. 

Every great work was initiated with s&crifice. If a 
man started on a journey, he first made an offering, 
A warlike expedition was not undertaken till an obla- 
tion had been made, and the recollection of this 
lingered on in an altered form of superstition, I'iV, that 
that side would win the day which was the first to 
shed blood, a belief alluded to in the " Lady of the 
Lake." A ship could not be launched without a 
sacrifice, and the baptism of a vessel nowadays with 
a bottle of wine is a relic of the breaking of the neck 
of a human victim and the suffusion of the prow with 
blotxl, ju5t as the burial of a bottle with coins at the 
present day under a foundation stone ig the faded 
reminiscence of the immuring of a human vicUm. 

Building, in esrly ages, was not so lightly taken in 
hand as at present, and the principles of architect- 
ural construction were ill understood If the walls 
showed tokens of settlement, the reason supposed 
was that the earth had not been suflidently pro- 
pitiatedj and that she refused to bear tlie super- 
imposed burden. 

Plutarch says that when Romulus was about to 
found the Eternal City, by the advice of Etruscan 
Augurs, he opened a deep pit, and cast into it the 
'* first fruits of everything that is reckoned good by 
use, or necessary by nature,^' and before it was closed 
by a great stone, Faustuljs and Quinctiliu? were 
killed and laid under it. This place was the 
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Comitium, 'A.wA from it as a cenEre, Romulus de- 
scribed the circii[t of the walls."^ The legend of 
Romulus 5lay[ng Remus because he leaned over the 
low Avails is probably a confused recollection of the 
sacrifice of the brothers who were laid under the 
bounding wall. According to Pomponius Mela, the 
brothers Philfeni were buried alive at the Carthagin- 
faii frontier. A dispute having arisen between the 
Carthaginians and Cyrer^eans about their boundarieSj 
it was agreed that deputies should start at a fixed 
time from each of the cities, and that the place of 
their meeting should thenceforth form the limit of 
dcmarcatjon. The Phil^ri departed from Carthage, 
and advanced much farther than the Cyrcn^ans. 
The latter accused them of having set out before tlie 
time agreed upon, but at length consented to accept 
the spot which they had reached as a boundary line, 
if the Philaeni would submit to be buried ahve there. 
To this the brothers consented. Here the story is 
astiay of the truth. Really, the Phila:ni were burled 
at the confines of the Punic territory, to be the ghostly 
guardians of the frontier. There can be little doubt 
that elsewhere burials took place at boundaries, and 
it is possible that the whipping of boys on gang-days 
or Rogations may have been a mediaeval and 
Christian mitigation of an old sacrifice. Certainly 
thrrc dre many legends of spectres that haunt and 



' SacriEccs of the same kind were coniinucd. Livy, xxii. 57; 
" J EiUrim ex faiahbuslibrissacriticia aliquot exiraordma-Tia TacU: 
inter qu£ Gallus ei Galla^ Grxcus et Gr^ca, lo Foro Boario fub 
Icrra vivi dcmissi sum in Socutn saxo coiiscptuiii, jaai ftTiie haalib 
humanJs, Tniuime Romano socro. ImbuLuia." 
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watch fronliers, and these legends paint to some such 
practice. But let us return to foundations. 

In the ballad of the *' Cout of Kccldar/' in the 
minstrels/ of the Border, it is said, 

*' And here beside the mounln.iii flood 
A massy caslle frownedj 
£!ncc first iLc Pictiah race in blood 
The haunted pile did found." 



In a note. Sir Walter Scott alludes to the tradition 
that the foundation stones of Pictish raths were 
bathed :n human gore, 

A curious incident occurs in the legend of St. 
Columba, founder of lona, which shows how deep a 
hold the old custom had taken. The original idea 
of a sacrifice to propitiate the earth was gone, but 
the idea that apprcpnation of a site was not possible 
without one took its place. The Saint is said to 
have buried one of his monks^ Oran by name, alive, 
under the foundations of his new abbe)^, because, as 
fast as he built, the spirits of the soil demolished by 
night what he raised by day. In the life of the Saint 
by O'Donnell (Trias ThanmaL) the horrihle truth is 
di^iguised. The .story is told tbusr — On arriving at 
Hy (Tona), St. Columba saidj that whoever willed to 
die first would ratify the right of the comniumty to 
the island by taking' corporal possession of it Then, 
for the good of the community, Oran consented to die. 
That is all told, the dismal sequel, the immuring of 
the living monk, is passed over. More recent legend, 
unable to understand the buiial alive of a monk, ex- 
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plains it in another way, Columba interred him be- 
cause he denied the resurrection. 

It in certain that the usage remdined in practice 
long after Europe had become nominally Christian; 
how late it continued we shall be able to show 
presently. 

Gnmm^ in his *' German Mythology," says: "It 
was oilen considered necessary to build hving animals, 
even human beings, into the foundations on which any 
edifice was reared, as an oblation to the earth to in- 
duce her to bear the superincumbent weight it was 
proposed to lay on hen By this horrible practice it 
was supposed that the stability of the structure was 
assured, as well as other advantages gained" Good 
weather is still thought, in parts of Germany, to be 
secured by building a live cock into a wall, and 
cattle are prevented from straying by burying a 
living blind dog under the threshold of a stable. 
The animal is, of course, a substitute for a human 
viclimj just as the bottle and coins are the modern 
substitute for the live beast. 

In France, among the peasantry, a new farmhouse 
IS not entered on till a cock has been killed, and ha 
blood sprinkled in the rooms, [n Poitou, the ex- 
planation giver is that if the living are to dwell in the 
house^ the dead must have first passed through it. 
And in Germany, after the interment of a living beinpj 
under a foundation was abandoned, it was customary 
till comparatively recently to place an empty coffin 
under the foundations of a house. 

This custom was by ro means confined to Pagan 
Europe. We 6nd traces of it elsewhere. It is alluded 
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to b/ Joshua in his curse on Jericho which he had 
destroyed, " Cursed be the man before the Lord^ that 
riseth up, and buildeth this city Jericho : he shall lay 
tfte foundation thereof in his firstborn, and in his 
youngest son shall he set up the gates of it" (Josli, 
vl 26,) 

The idea of a sacrifice faded out with the spread of 
Chrisliariity, and whcfn tenure of soil and of buildings 
became fised and usual, the notion of securing it by 
blood disappeared; but in its place rose the notion 
of securing a spiritual protector to a buildings sacred 
or profane, and until quite late, the belief rernained 
that weak foundations could be strengthened and be 
made to stand by burying a living being, generally 
human, under them. The thought of a sacrifice to the 
Earth goddess was quite lost, but not the conviction 
that by a sacritice the cracking walls could be secured. 

The vast bulk of the clergy in the early Middle 
Ages were imbued with the superstitions of the race 
and age to which they belonged. They were of the 
people. They were not reared in seminaries, and so 
cut off from the influences of Ignorant and supersti- 
tious surroundings. They were a little ahead of their 
fellows \x\ culture, but only a little. The medieval 
priest allowed the old Pagan customs to continue un- 
rebuked, he half believed in them himself! One 
curious and profane incident of the close of the fifteenth 
century may be quoted to show to how late a date 
heathenism lingered mixed up with Christian idea.^. 
An Italian contemporary historian says, that when 
Sessa was besieged by tiie King of Naples, and ran 
short of water^ the inhabitants put a consecrated host 
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if] the mouth of an ass, and buned the ass alive in the 
porch of the church. Scarcely was this horrible 
ceremon)' completed, before the windows of heavca 
were opened, and the rain poured down,^ 

In 1885^ Holsworthy parish church was restored, 
and in the course of restoration the south-west angle 
wall of the church was taken down. In it, embedded 
in the mortar and stone, was found a skeleton. The 
wall of this portion of the church was faulty, and had 
settled. According to the account given by the 
masons who found the ghastly remains, there was no 
trace of a tomb, but every appearance of the person 
having been buried alive, and burriedly. A mass of 
mortar was over the mouth, and the stones were 
huddled about the corpse as though hastily heaped 
about it, then the wall was leisurely proceeded with. 

The parish church of Kirkcudbright was partially 
taken down in 1858, when, in removing the lintel of 
the west doorhead^ a skull of a man was found built 
into the wall above the doorway. This parish church 
was only erected in 1730, so that this seems to show 
a dim reminiscence, at a comparatively recent date, 
of the obligation to place some relic of a man in the 
wall to insure its stability. 

In the walls of the ancient castle of Henneberg, 
the seat of a line of powerful counCSi is a relieving 
arch, and the story goes that a mason enfjaE^ed on 
the cattle was Induced by the offer of a sum of 
money to yield his child to be built into it The 
child was given a cake, and the father stood on a 

^ Jovienus Pontanus^ in the fifih Book of his Hisloty of his 
own Times- He died ijoj. 
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ladder supenntcnding the building. When the last 
stone was put in, the child screamed in the wall, ard 
the man, overwhelmed with self-reproach, lost his 
holdj fell from the ladder, and broke his neck- A 
similar story is told of the castle of Liebensteia A 
mother sold her child for the purpose. As the wall 
rose about the little creature, it cried out^ "Mother, 1 
still see you ! " then, later " Mother, I can hardly see 
you I '* and lastly, '* Mother, I sec you no morel " In 
the castle of Reichenfels, also, a child was immured, 
and the superstitious conviction of the neighbour- 
hood is, that were the stones that enclose it removed, 
the castle would falL 

In the Eifel district, rising out of a gorge is a ridge 
on which stand the ruins of two extensive castles, 
Ober and Nieder Manderscheld. According to 
popular tradition, a young damsel was built into the 
wall of Nieder Mandcrscheid, yet with an opening 
left, through which she was fed as !^ng as she was 
able to eat. In 1S44 the wall at this point was 
broken through, and a cavity was discovered in the 
depth of the wall, in wliich a human skeleton actually 
was discovered, 

The Baron of Winneburg;^ in the Eifel, ordered a 
master mason to erect a strong tower whilst he was 
absent. On his return he found that the tower had 
not been built, and he threatened to dismiss the 
mason. That night someone came to the man and 
said to him: "I will help you to complete the tower 
in a few days, if you will build your little daughter 
Into the foundations." The master consented, and at 
midnight the child was laid in the wall, and the 
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stones built over her. That is why the tower of 
Wmnebiirg is so strong that it cannot be overthrown. 

When the church of Bley, m Oldenburg^ was 
btiilding, the foundations gave way, being laid in 
sand. Accordinfjly, the authorities of the village 
crossed the Weser, and bought a child from a poor 
motbcr a.t Brcmcrkkcn and built it alive into the 
foundations. Two children were thus immured in 
the ba-sement of the wall of Sandd, one in that of 
Ganderkesee. At Rutjadefrgeri, a portion of the 
dyke gave way, therefore a boy named Hugo was 
sunk alive in the foundations of the dam. In t6i^ 
Count Anthony Glinther of Oldenburg, on visiting- a 
dyke in process of construction, found the work- 
men about to bury an infant under it The court 
interfered, saved the child, reprimanded the dam- 
builderSj and imprisoned the mother who had sold 
her babe for the purpose. Singularly enough, this 
same count is declared by tradition to have buried a 
living child in the foundations of his castle at Olden- 
burg, 

When Detinets was built on the Danube, the 
Slavonic settlers sent out into the neighbourhood to 
capture the first child encountEred. A boy was 
taken, and walled into the foundations of ihcir town. 
Thence the city takes its name, dijete is the Slavonic 
for boy. 

In the life of Merlin, as given by Nennius and by 
Geoffrey of Monmoulh, we are told that Vortigcrn 
tried to build a castle, but that the walls gave way as 
fast as he erected them. He consulted the wise men, 
and they told him that his foundations could only be 
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made to stand if smeared with the blood of a father- 
less boy. Thus we get the same superstition among 
Celts, Slaves, Teutons, and Northmen, 

Count Floris HL of Holland, who married Ada, 
daughter of Henry, the son of David, King of Scot- 
land, visited the islaiid of Walcheren in 1157, to 
receive the homage of the islanders. On hi^ return 
to Holland he despatLhed a numbtr of experienced 
workmen to repair the sea-walls which were in a 
dilapidated condition. In one place wbere the dam 
crossed a quicksand, they were unable to make it 
stand till they had sunk a live dog in the quicksand. 
The dyke is called Hontsdamm to this day. Usually 
a live horse was buried in such places, and this horse 
haunts the sea-walls ; if an incautious person mounts 
it, the spectre beast plunges into the sea and dissolves 
into foam. 

The dog or horse is the substitute for a child. A few 
centuries earlier the dyke builders would have reared 
it over an infant buried alive. The trace of the sub- 
stitution remains in some folk-tales. An architect 
promises the devil the soul of tlie first person who 
crosses the tlireshold of the house, or church, or goes 
over the bridge he has built with the devil's aid. The 
evil one expects a human victim, and is put off with 
a wolf, or a do^, or a cock. At Aix- la -Chape lie, as 
we have seen, a wolf took the place of a human 
victim : at Frankfort a cock. 

In Yorkshire, the Kirk-Grim is usually a huge 
b)ack 'lo^ with eyes like saucers, and is called a pad- 
fjuL It generally frequents the church la-ies ; and 
he ivho sees it knows that he must die within the 
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year. And now — to somewhat relieve this ghastly 

subject — I may tell an odd incident connected with 
it, to which the writer contributed sometliing. 

On a stormy night in ^fovember, he was out hold- 
ing over his head a big umbrella, that had a handle of 
white bone, A fluddcn gust — and the umbrella was 
whisked out of his hand, and carried away into 
infinite darkness and mist of rain. 

That same night a friend of his was walking down 
a very lonely church lane, between hedges and fields, 
without a house near. In the loneliest, most haunted 
portion of this lane, his feet, his pulsation and his 
breath were suddenly arrested by the sight of a great 
black creatiire, occupying the middle of the way, 
shaking itself irn patiently, moving forward, then 
bounding on one side, then running to the other. 
No saucer eyes, ft Js true, were visible, but it had a 
white nose that, to the horrified traveller^ seemed lit 
with a supernatural phosphoric radiance. Being a 
man of intelligence, he would not admit to himself 
that he was confronted by the padfoot ; he argued 
with himself that what he saw was a huge Newfound- 
land dog. So he addressed it in broad Yorkshire : 
" Sith'ere, lass, don't be troublesome. There's a 
bonny dog, let me pass. IVe no stick. I wi'nt 
hurt thee. Come, lass, come, let me by." 

At that moment a blast rushed along the lane. 
The black dog, monster, padfoot, made a leap upon 
the terrified man, who screamed with fear. He felt 
claws in him, and he grasped — an umbrella. Mine I 

That this idea of human victims being required to 
ensure the stability of a structure is by no means 
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extinct, and that it constitutes a difficulty that has to 
be met and overcome in tlie East, wlJI be seen from 
the following interesting extract from a recent 
number of the London and China Tds^aph. The 
writer says : — " Ever and anon the idea gets abroad 
that a certain number of human bodice are wa^nted^ 
in connection with laying the fountlalron of some 
building that is in progress ; and a senseless panic 
ensues, and ever^'one fears to venture out afler night- 
fall. The fact that not only is no proof forthcoming 
of anyone having been kidnapped, but that, on the 
contrary, the circle of friends and acquaintances is 
complete, quite fails to allay It. But is there ever 
any reasoning with superstition ? The idea has 
somehow got started ; it is a familiar one, and it finds 
ready credence. Nor is the belief confined either to 
race, creed, or locality. We find it cropping up in 
India and Korea, in China and Malaysia, and wc 
have a strong impression of having read somewhere 
of its appearance in Persia, Like the notions of 
celibacy and retreat in religion, it is common pro- 
perty — the outcome, apparently, of a certain course 
of thought rather than of any peculiar surroundings. 
The descnption of the island of Solovetsk in Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon's 'Free Kussin' might serve, 
inutalis mutandis^ for a description of Pootoo ; and so 
a report of one of these building scares in China 
would serve equally well for the Straits, When the 
last mail left, an idea had got abroad among the 
Coolie population that a number of heads were re- 
quired in laying the foundations of some Government 
works at Singapore \ and so there was a general fear 
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of venturing out after nightfall, lest the adventurer 
should be pounced on and decapitated. One might 
have thought the ways of the Singapore Government 
were belter understood I That such ideas should 
get abroad about the require men Is of Govern- 
ment even in China or Annara ts curious enough ; 
but the British Government of the Straits above ail 
others I Vet there it is ; the natives had got it into 
their heads that the Government stood in need of 
960 human heads to ensure the safe completion of 
certain public works, and that 4E0 of the number 
were still wanting. Old residents in Shanghai will 
remember the outbreak of a very similar panic at 
Shanghai, in connection with the building of the 
cathedral. The idea got abroad that the Municipal 
Council wanted a certain number of human bodies to 
bury beneath the foundation of that edifice, and a 
general dread of venturing out after nightfall — 
especially of going past the cathedral compound — 
prevailed for weeks, with ail kinds of variations and 
details. A similar notion was said to be at the 
bottom of the riots which broke out last autumn at 
Soul. Foreigners — the missionaries for choice — were 
accused of wanting children for some mysterious 
purpose, and the mob seized and decapitated in the 
public streets nine Korean officials who were said to 
have been parties to kidnapping victims to supply 
the want. This, however, seems more akin to the 
curious desire for infantile victims which was charged 
against missionaries in the famous Honan proclama- 
tion which preceded the Tientsin massacre, and 
which was one of the items in the indictment against 
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the Roman Catholics on the occasion of that out- 
break. Sometimes children's brains arc wanted for 
medicine, sometimes their eyes are wanted to com- 
pound matPTial for photography. Rut these, although 
cognate, are not precisely similar superstitions to the 
one which now has bestirred the population of 
Singapore, A case came to us, however, last 
autumn, from Calcutta, which is so c?cactty on al! fours 
with this latest manifestation, that it would almnst 
seem as if the idea had travelled like an epidemic 
and broken out afre.^h in a congenial atmosphere. 
Four villagers of the Dinagepore district were con- 
victed, last September^ of causing the death of two 
Cabulis and injuring a third, for the precise reason 
that they had been kidnapping 'children to be sacri> 
ficed in connection with the building of a railway 
bridge over the Mahanuddi. A ruinour had got 
abroad Chat such proceedings were in contemplation, 
and when these CabuHs came to trade with the 
villagers tlicy were denounced as kidnappers and 
mobbed. Two were killed outright^ their todies 
being flung into the river ; white the third, after 
being severely handled, escaped by liiding himself 
We are not aware whether the origin of this curious 
fancy has ever been investigated and explained, for it 
may be taken for granted that, like other supersti- 
tions, it has its origin in some forgotten custom or 
faded belief oF which a burlesque tradition only 
remains- This is not the place to go into a disquisi- 
tion on the origin oF human sacrifice ; but it is not 
difficult to believe that, to people who believe in its 
efficacy, the idea of offering up human beings to 
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propitiate the deity, when laying the foundations of 
a public edifice, would be natural eiiough. Wliether 
the notion which crops up now and agaui, all over 
Asia, really represents the tradition of a practice — 
whether certain monarchs ever did bury human 
bodies, as we bury newspapers and coIns> beneath the 
foundations of their palaces and tcmplcsj is a ques- 
tion we must leave others to answer. It is conceiv- 
able that they, may have done so, as an extravagant 
form of sacrifice; and it is also conceivable that the 
abounding capacity of man for distorting superstitious 
imagery, may have come to transmute the idea of 
sacrificing human beings as a measure of pro pi ti at ion ^ 
into that of employing human bodies as actual 
elements in the foundation itself. It is possible that 
the inhabitants of Diuagepore conserve the mare 
ideal and spiritual view, which the practical Chinese 
mind has materialised, as in the recent instance at 
Singapore, Anyhow, the idea is sufficiently wide- 
spread and curious to deserve a word of examination 
as well as of passing record," 

When the north wall of the parish diurch of Chulm' 
leigh in North Devon was taken down a few years 
ago — a wall of Perpendicular date — in it was found 
laid a ver^' early carved Rgure of Christ crucified to ^ 
vine, or interlacing tree, such as is seen in so-called 
Runic monuments. The north wall having been 
falling in the iifteenth century, had been re-erected, and 
this figure was laid in it, and the wall erected over it, 
just as, in the same county, about the same time, the 
wall of Holswortby Church was built over a human 
being. At Chuimleigh there was an advance in civi- 
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U-sadon. The image was laid over Ihc wall in place 
of the living victim. 

Whcn, in 1842^ the remains of a 

Roman O'Batavian temple were ex- 
plored at Stinvc£and, near Rysbcrgen, 
a singular muramy--likc object was 
found under the foundation. This 
was doubtless a substitute for the 
fiuman victim 

The stubborn prejudice which still 
exists in all parts against a first 
Fit. 1--P100KR i-otrsfi burial in a new cemetery or church- 

UMDITB Til IT VOUhlDA- 

TioKBAt 6Tistitfi«iD. yard IS due to the fact that m Pagan 
times the first to be buried was the victim, and in 
medieval times was held to be the perquisite of the 
devil, who stepped into the place of the Pagan deity. 

Every so-called Devils Bridge has some story asso- 
ciated with it pointing to sacrifice, and sometimes to 
the substitution of an animal for the human victim. 
The almost invariable story is that the devil had 
been invoked and promised his aid, if given the first 
life that passed over the bridge. On the completion 
of the structure a goat, or a dog, or a rabbit is driven 
over, and is torn to pieces by the devil. At Ponl-Ia- 
Yille, near Courbiferes, Is a four-arched Devil's Bridge, 
where six mice, then six rats, and lastly six cats, were 
driven across, according to the popular story, in place 
of the eighteen hjman aouls demanded by the Evi! 
One. 

At Cahors, in Quercy, is a singularly fine bridge 
over the Lot, with three towers on it. The lower side 
of the middle tower couCd never be finished^ it always 
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gave way at one angle The story goes that the 
devil was defrauded of his due — the soul of the 
architect — when he helped to build the bridge, and 
so declared that the bridge never should be finished. 
Of iate years the tower has been completed, and in 
token that modern skill has triumphed, the Evil On« 
has been represented on the angle, carved in stone. 
The legend shows that the vulgar thought that the 
bridge should have been laid in blood, and as it was 
not so, concluded that the faulty tower was due to 
the neglect of the Pagan usage. 

The black dog that haunts Peel Castle, and the 
bloodhound of Launceston Castle, are the spectres of 
the animals buried under their walls, and so the 
White Ladies and luminous children, who arc 
rumoured to appear in certain old mansions, arc 
the faded recollections of the unfortunate sacriRces 
offered when these houses were first reared, not, per* 
haps, the present buildings, but the original manor^ 
halls before the Conquest. 

At Coatham, in Yorkshire, is a house where a little 
child is seen occasionally — it vanishes when pursued- 
In some German castles the apparition of a child is 
called the ''Still childj" it is deadly pale, white- 
clothed, with a wreath on the head. At FalkensteinT 
near Erfurth, the appearance is that of a little maiden 
of ten, white as a sheet, with long double plaits of 
hair. A white baby haunts Liinisberg, near Acrzen, 
I have heard of a house in the West of England, 
where on a pane of glass, every cold morning, is 
found the scribbling of little fingers. However often 
the glass be cleaned, the marks of the ghostly fingers 
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return. The Cauld L.^ of Hilton Castle in the 

valley of Wear is well known, He is said to wail at 

"Wae'5 ine» wae's me, 
The acorn's not yet 
Fallen from the tree 
Thai^s to grow the wood. 
That's to make the ^jadlc* 
Tha.t's to rock tha baim, 
Thai's lo ^ruw to a man, 
Thac'atolayme,*' 



At Guilsland, in Cumberlandj la another Cauld 
La,d; he is deadly whitCi and appears ever shivering 
with cold, and his teeth chattering. 

An allied apparition is that of the Radiant Boy. 
Lord Castlereagh {& said to have seen one, a spectre, 
which the owner of the castle where he saw it ad- 
mitted had been visible to many others, Dr, Kemer 
mentions a very similar story, wherein an advocate 
and his wife were awakened by a noise and a lights 
and saw a beautiful child enveloped tn a sort of 
glory, I have heard of a similar appearance in a 
Lincolnshire house. A story was told me, second- 
hand, the other day, of a house where such a child 
was seen,' which always disappeared at the hearth, 
and sometimes, instead of the child, little white hands 
were observed held up appcalingly above the hearth- 
stone. The stone was taken up, quite i-ecently, and 
some bones found under if, which were submitted to 
an eminent comparative anatomist, who pronounced 
them to be those of a child. 

Mrs, Crowe, in her " Night Side of Nature," gives 
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an account of such an apparition from an eyc-wtncss, 
dated 1824. "Soon after we went to bed, wc fell 
asleep : it might t)e between one and two in the morn- 
ing when I awoke, I observed that the fire was totally 
extinguished ; butj although that was the case, and 
we had no light, I saw a ghmixier in the centre of the 
room, which suddenly increased to a bright flame. I 
looked out, apprehending that something had caught 
fire, when, to my amazement, I beheld a beautiful 
boy standing by my bedside, in which position he 
remained some minutes, fixing his eyes upon me with 
a mild and benevolent expression. He then glided 
gently away towards the side of the chimney, where 
it is obvious there is no possible egress, and entirely 
disappeared I found myself in tolal darkness, and 
all remained quiet until the usual hour of rising, 1 
declare this to be a true account of what I saw at 
C Castle, upon my word as a clergyman." 

When we consider that the hearth is the centre 
and sacred spot of a house, and that the chimney 
above it is the highest portion built, and the most 
difficult to rear, it is by no means improbable that 
the victim was buried under the hearthstone or jamb 
of the chimney. The case already menlioued of a 
child's bones having been found in this position is by 
no means an isolated one. 

It would bo impossible to give a tithe of the stories 
of Wliite Ladies and Black Ladies and Brown Ladies 
who haunt old houses and castles. 

The latest instance of a human being having been 
immured alivej of which a record remains and which 
is well authenticated, is that of Geronima of Oran, in 
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the wall of the fort near the gate Eabel-oved, of 

Alfjiers, in 1569. The fort is composed of blocks 
of j>iJJ, a concrete made of stones, lime, and sand, 
mixed in ccrtaii] proportions, trodtlen down and 
rammed hard into a mould, and exposed to dry in 
the sun. When thoroughly b^ed and solid it is 
turned out of the mould, and is then ready for use. 
Geronimo was a Cliristian, who had served in a 
Spanish regiment ; he was taken by piratca and 
made over to the Dey of Algiers. When the fort 
was in construction, Geronimo was put into one of 
the moulds, and the concrete rammed round him 
(iSth Sept, 1569), and then the block was put into 
the walls. Don Diego de Haedo, the contemporary 
author of the "Topc^raphy of Algiers," says, '* On 
examining with attention the blocks of pise which 
form the walls of the fort, a block will be observed in 
the north wall of which the surface has sunk in, and 
looks as if it had been disturbed; for the body in de- 
caying left a hollow in the block, which has caused 
the sink age/' 

On December 2;?, 1 8531 the block was extracted 
The old fort was demolished to make room for the 
modem "Fort dcs vingt-quatre-heures," under the 
direction of Captain Susoni, when a petard which 
had been placed beneath two or three courses of pise 
near the ground, exploded, and exposed a cavity 
containing a human skeleton, the whole of which was 
visible, from the neck to the knees, in a perfect state 
of preservation. The remains, the cast of the head, 
and the broken block of pise, arc now in the Cathedral 
of Algiers. 
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The walls of Scutari are said also to contain the 
body of a victim ; in this case of a woman^ who was 
built in, but an opening was left through which her 
infant might be passed In to be suckled by her as 
long as life remained in the poor creature, after which 
the hole was closed. 

At Arta also, (d the vilajet of Janina, a woman was 
wailed into the foundation of the bridge. The 
gravelly soil gave way, and it was decided that the 
only means by which the substructure could be 
solidified was by a human life. One of the mason's 
wives bruLight her husband a bowl with his dinner, 
when he dropped his ring into the hole dug for the 
pier, and asked her to search for it. When she 
descended into the pit^ the masons threw in lime and 
stones upon her, and buried her. 

The following story is told of several churches in 
Europe. Tlic masons could not get the walls to 
stand, and they resolved among themselves to bury 
under them the first woman or child that came to 
their works. They took oath to this effect The 
first to arrive was the wife of the master- mason, who 
came with the dinner. The men at once fell on her 
and walled her into the foundations. One version of 
the story is less gruesomcn The masons had pro- 
vided meat for their work^ and the wife of the master 
had dealt so carelessly with the provision, that it ran 
out before the building was much advanced. She 
accordingly put the remaining bones into a cauldron, 
and made a soup of vegetables. When she brought 
it to tlic mason, he flew into a rage, and built the 
cauldron and bones into the wall, as a perpetual 
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caution to improvident wives. This is the story told 
of the church of Notre Dame at Bruges, where the 
cauldron and bones arc supposed to be still seen in 
the wall At Tuckcbrandc arc two basins built into 
the wall, and various legends not agreeing with one 
another are told to account for their presence. Per- 
haps these cauldrons contained the blood of victims 
of some sort immured to secure the stability of the 
edifice,^ 

A \^Ty curious usage prevails in Roumania and 
Transylvania to the present day, which is a reminis- 
cence of the old interment in the foundations of a 
house. Wlien masons are engaged on the erection 
of a new dwelling, they endeavour to catch the 
shadow of a stranger passing by and wall it in, and 
throw in stones and mortar whilst his sha.daw rests 
on the walls. If no one goes by to cast his shade on 
the stones, the masons go in quest of a woman or 
childj who does not belong to die place, and, unper- 
ccived by the pcrsoni apply a rccd to the shadow, 
and this reed is then immured; and it is believed 
that when this is done, the wcman or child thus mea- 
sured will languish and die, but luck attaches to the 
house. In this we see the survival of the old confu- 
sion between soul and shade. The Manes are the 
shadows of the dead. In some places it is said that 
a man who has sold his soul to the devil is shadow- 



^ These canldtocB walled inio the sides of the churches are 
probably the old aacrificj^ cauldrons of the Teutons and Norse 
Wheo heathenism was abandoned, the in^tnunent of the old 
Pagan rices was pinnied la the church wall in tokeo of the 
abolition of hea-dieui^nL 
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less, because soul &iid shadow are one. But there 
are other instances of substitution hardly less curious. 
In Holland have been found immured in foundations 
curious objects like ninepins, but which are really- 
rude imitations of babes in their swaddling-bands. 
When it became unlawful to buTy a child, an image 
representing it was laid in the wall in its place, An- 
other usage was to immure an egg. The egg had in 
it life, but undeveloped life, so that by walling it in 
the principle of sacrificing a life was maintained 
without any shock to human feelings. Another form 
of substitution was that of a candle. From an early 
period the candle was burnt in place of the Eacritice 
of a human victim. At Hcllopolis, till the reign of 
AmasiSf three men were daily sacrificed ; but when 
Amasis expelled the Ffykaos kings, he abolished 
these human offerings, and ordered that in their place 
three candles should be burned daily on the altar. 
In Italy, wax figures, sometimes figures of straw, 
were burnt in the place of the former bloody sacri- 
fices. 

In the classic tale, at the birth of Mclcager, the 
three fates were present ; Atropos foretold that he 
would live as long as the brand then burning on the 
hearth remained unconsomed; thereupon his mother, 
Althi:ea, snatched it from the fire, and concealed it in 
a cheati When, in after years, Meleager slew one 
of his mother's brothers, she, in a paroxysm of rage 
and vengeance, drew forth the brand, and burnt it, 
whereupon Melcager died- 

In Norse mythology a similar tale is found. The 
Korns wandered over the earth, and were one night 
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given ahelter by the father of Nornagcst ; the child 
lay in a cradle, with hvo candles burning at the head. 
The first two of the Norns bestowed luck and wealth 
on the child ; but the third and youngest, having 
been thrust from her stool in the crush, uttered the 
curse, "The child shall live no Jonger than these 
candles burn," Instantly the eldest of the fateful 
slaters snatched the candles up» extinguished them, 
and gave them to the mother, with a warning to take 
good heed of them. 

A story found in Ireland, and Cornwall, and else- 
where, is to this effect A man has sold himself to 
the devil. When the lime comes for him to die, he 
is in great alarm ; then his wife, or a priest, per- 
suades the devil to let him live as long as a catidle 
is unconsumcd. At once the candle is extinguished, 
and hidden where it can never be found, It ia said 
that a candle is immured in the chancel wall of 
Kridgemle Church, no one knows exactly where. 
A few years ago, in a tower 
Priory, Essex, a tallow candle 
bulk in. 

As the ancients associated shadow and soul, so 
docs the superstitious mind nowadays connect soul 
with flame. The corpse -can die which comes from a 
churchyard and goes to the house where one is to 
die, and hovers on the doorstep, is one form of this 
idea. In a family in the West of England the elder 
of ttt'o children had died. On the night of the funeral 
the parents saw a little t^amc come in through the 
key-hole and run up to the side of the cradle where 
the baby lay. It hovered about it, and presently two 



of St. Osyth's 
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little flames went back through the key-hole- The 
baby was then found to be dead- 

In the Arabic metaphysical romance of "Yokkdan," 
the hero, who is brought up by a she-goat on a 
solitary island, seeks to discover the principle of life. 
He finds that the soul is a whitish luminous vapour 
in one of the cavities of the heart, and it burns his 
finger when he touches it. 

In the German household tale of "Godfather 
Death," a daring man enters a cave, where he finds a 
number of candles burning; each represents a man, 
and when the light expires, that man whom it repre- 
sents dies. " Jack o* lanterns *' are the spirits of men 
who have removed landmarks. One of Hebel's 
charming Allemanic poems has reFerence to this 
superstition. 

The extinguished torch represents the departed 
life, and in Yorkshire it was at one time customary 
to bury a candle in a coffin, the modern explanation 
being that the deccEised needed it to light him on his 
road to Paradise ; but in reality it represented an ex- 
tinguished life, and probably was a substitute for the 
human sacrjiiee which in I'agan times accompanied a 
burial In almost all the old vaults opened in 
Woodbury Church, Devon, candles have been found 
affixed to the walls. The lamps set in graves in 
Italy and Greece were due to the same idea. The 
candle took the place of a life, as a dog or sow in 
other places was killed instead of a child. 

It is curious and significant that great works of art 
and architecture should be associated with tragedies. 
The Roslyn pillar, the Amiens rose window, the 
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Stxassbu^ clock, many spires, and churches. The 
architect of Cologne 3old himself to the devil to 
obtain the plan, A master and an apprentice carve 
pillars or construct windows, and because the appren- 
tice's work is best, his master murders him. The 
mechanician of a clock is blinded^ some say killed^ to 
prevent him from making another like it, Perdix, 
for inventing the compass, was cast down a tower by 
Daedalus. 

It will be remembered that the architect of Cologne 
Cathedral^ according to the legend, sold himself to 
the devil for the plan, and forfeited his life when the 
building was in progress. This really means that the 
man voluntarily gave himself up to death, probably 
to be laid under the tower or at the foundation of the 
choir, to ensure the stability of the enormous super- 
structure, which he supposed could not be held up in 
any other way. 

An inspector of dams on the Elbe, in 1813, in his 
"Praxis/' relates that, as he was engaged on a 
peculiarly difficult dyke, an old peasant advised him 
to get a childj and sink it under the foundations, 

As an instance of even later date to which the 
belief in the necessity of a sacrifice lingered, 1 may 
mention that, in 1843, a new bridge was about to be 
buiit at Halle, In Germany. The people insisted to 
the architect and masons that their attempt to make 
the piers secure was useless, unless they first immured 
a living child in the basement. We may be very 
confident that if only fifty years ago people could 
be found so ignorant and so superstitious as to 
desire to commit such an atrocious crime, they 
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would not have Iwen restrained m the Middle Ages 
from carrying their purpose into execution, 

I have already said that originally the sacrifice 
was offered to the Earth goddess, to propitiate her, 
and obtain her consent to the appropriation of the 
soil and to bearing the burden imposed on it. But 
the sacrifice had a further meaning. The world 
itself, the universe, was a vast fabric^ and in almost 
all cosmogonies the foundations of the world are laid 
in blood. Creation rises out of death. The Norse- 
men held that the giant Ymir was slain, that out of 
his body the world might be built up. His bones 
formed the rocks, his flesh the soil, his blood the 
rivers, and his hair the trees and herbage, So among 
the Greeks Dionysos Zagreua was the Earth deity, 
slain by the Titans, and from his torn flesh sprang 
corn and the vine, the grapes were inflated with his 
blood, and the earth, his flesh, transubstantiated into 
bread. In India, Brahma gave himself to form the 
universe. "Purusha is this All ; his head is heaven, 
the sun is fashioned out of his eyes, the moon out of 
his heart, fire cornea from his mouth, the winds are 
his breath, from his navel is the atmosphere, from his 
ears the quarters of the world, and the earth is 
ti'odden out of his feet*' (" R'g, Veda" viii. c 4, 
hymn i7-[9). 

So, in Persia, the Divine Ox, Ahidad, was slain 
that tlie world might be fashioned out of him ; and 
the Mithraic figures represent this myth. If we put 
ourselves back in thought to the period when the 
Gospel was proclaimed, wc shall understand better 
some of its allusions ; with this notion of sacrifice 
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underlying all great urdertakingSi all consiructtvi 
work, wc shall sec how some of the illustrations used 
by the first preachers would come home to those who 
heard thecn. We can see exactly how suitable was 
the description given of Christ as the Lamb that was 
slain from the foundation of the world. Afi the 
World-Lamb, He was the sustainer of the great 
buildinSi He secured its stability; and just as the 
sacrifice haunts the building reared on it, so was the 
idea of Christ to enter into and haunt all history, all 
mythology, all religion. 

We see, moreover, the appropriateness of the 
symbol of Christ as the chief Comer-stone, and of 
the Apostles as foundation stones of the Church; 
they arc, as it were, the pise blocks, living stones, on 
whom the whole superstructure of tlie spiritual city is 
reared. 

With extraordinary vividness, moreover, does the 
full significance of the old ecclesiastical hymn for the 
Dedication of a Church come out when we remember 
this wide-spread, deeply- rooted, almost ineradicable 
behef. 



' 



" Blessed cily^ bcavtnly Salcm, 
Vision dear of peace and love, 
Who of titling itfifies upbuiHed, 
Art the joy ofheaven above. 



Maay n. blaw and biting sculpture 
Polished well those stones elef% 

In their places now compacteJ 
By the heavenly Archirecl^ 
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Christ is made ihe sure faurdation 
Aod Ihc precious coniBr-stonc. 

Who, tbe twofold walls ualtin^* 
Binds Ihem closely into out"* 



NOTE. 



In iBjBh when thr Omrch of KluESkreaie, opposlTe DoruiiuutQ, waa bang 
rebuilt, ihe fauDdjtio]]& were raised, wJii^u undcmcaLh, in mi aiiiticirilly 
conslniaed caviLy, were (ound [^p rern:3:ns nl inl:inc Ixinra mlTWI with 
ciuick'Umc, over v<h\-^\\ Lbc fuuiidaiiyn atcmes had been IliU, Al WUicaby 
Dear Uncdn, ibo parish tbuTi:|i vViiS reitnred, a few yuajs h£o, by Sir G^ 
Gilbert ScolL WJiile digging lELeloimiliiiLoiiBfQrLtK^ulccritliuEis. the worlc- 
men idi3cii/*:rcd directly urnlcr the orieiniil west *ill of th<: c;hiUL:h, Lbc 
compJcTe ^cioTaiL of a xi\r\^, Uid lengih-wi^r' undizf the mnscmry. Only 
iCie bkuli was protrudiag fruin the line, u ihough the moii ihua buried biifl 
iwistcd tiis head on one aide, "Hie find waa pointed cMit lo Sir C G. Scot!, 
nho was ai a Im^ (1:1 rspUiin The eircucngt[ini:e, 'Vh^ p.^rl^an df the wnll 
A4:^ puiL of the eailicsl firucLuiet and Sir G, G, ^uu iLoughl h wu 
Scjudinsviaa, 

In 1860^ Ihe King of Burmah, falher of Thtebaw, Tehuill Mandaliy. 
nfty-ltfiMptfrsons woe then buried ilive, tlir« ondei catli of ilic i<pic:Lvq 
giile^i one under each cf U^ pnlqce gsiira, and foHr under the LhruJitt itaelF, 
in iBBo the viriue W3S siippnsPTl 10 have er.ipcjifeii, and Tbepbaw pro- 
posed |r> repeal ibc cereimmy with lisbundfcd, thajf;h ibc aciual tiiunbcr 
actually fiaeriLi«d wai; only iweniy-five. TLie BurmiEiE beUiive ilml tha 
ap1ri[<io( [he petsflni %o bLiri4^ Eiinrd ihe gaiia. Tba K.iQowi: Dy^a):^ of 
Borneo U5ed 10 dm die 5amc ibine ai:hc buildiji^oF ilicir "long houses;*' 
a man oras pliteiJ in Ihe hole for Ibtf reeeption of ihq ht^x of tbe immeaw 
po^i on whicb Lhey are Imik, niid [iruhlted Ijjf 11. Now, bowevcc, Lbe 
Samwak GDvcmmcni oblicca ihcm to sub^tLUie n pfc or fowL 

Old SbskobiiL], king of Plji, \t\ hi* unregenerare day^. used to launch a 
acw mLr-i:iU]i:ie ov?r lift; buuuil ]|ii:n, whcj served as roUera. 
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The tourist on the Rhine, as a matter of duty, visits 
in Colc^ne three points of interest, in addition to 
providing himself with ^ little box of the world- 
famons Eau, at the real original Maria Farina's 
factory. After he has "done" the Cathedral, and 
the bones of the Eleven Thousand Virgins, he feels 
it incumbent on him to pay a visit to the horses' 
heads in the market-place, Looking out of an attic 
window. 

Myths attach equally to the Minster, the Ursulinc 
r&licSi and to the horses' heads. The devil is said to 
have prophesied that the cathedral would never be 

completed, yet lo! it 

TT^ is finished to the last 
'^ '^ stone of the spires I 
The bones of the 
eleven thousand virgins 
have been proved to 
have come from an 
o!d neglected ccme- 

the mediseval walls of Cologne were erected. It 
will be shown that the heads of the two grey mares 
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near the Church of the Apostles have a very curious 
and instructive history att^chin^ to them, and that, 
though the story that accounts for their presence on 
top of a house is fabulous, their presence is of extreme 
interest to iLe antiquary- 

The legend told of these particular heads is shortly 
this:^ Richmod of Adocht was a wealthy citizen's 
wife at Cologne. She died in 1357, and was buried 
with her jewelry about her. At night the sexton 
opened her grave, and, because he could not remove 
the rings, cut her finger. The blood began to flow, 
and she awoke from her cataleptic fit. The sexton 
fled panic-stricken. She then walked home, and 
knocked at her door, and called u^i ^he apprentice, 
who, without admitting her, ran upstairs to his 
master, to tell him that his wife stood without 
'* Pshaw I " said the widower, "as well make me 
believe that my pair of greys are looking out of the 
attic window." Hardly were the words spoken, than, 
tramp — tramp^and his horses ascended the stair- 
case, passed his door, and entered the garret. Next 
day ei/ery passer-by saw their heads peering from the 
window. The greatest difficulty was CTiperienced in 
getting the brutes downstairs again. As a remem- 
brance of this marvel, the horses were stuffed, and 
placed where they are now to be seen. 

Such is the story as we take it from an account 



' Tbere is a rare copper-pliLe, representing the 5iory, pub- 
lished m Cologne in 1604, from r painting [hat u^cd Eo be in the 
church, but which was dealroycd in 17B3. Afier her resurrec- 
tion, Richmod, who wisareji persoa, Is said to have bome her 
husband thre« ^ool 
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published in i8i6h T had an opportunity a little 

heads. 



.while 



the 



They arc of 



ago 01 examinjng 
painted wood. 

The story of the resuscitation of the Tady is a very 
common one, and we are not concerned with this part 
of the myth- That which occupies us is the presence 
of the horses' heads in the window. Now, singularly 
enough, precisely the same story is told of other 
horses' heads occupying precisely similar positions in 
other parts of Germany. We know of at least a 
dozen,^ It seems tliereforc probable that the story 
is of later origin, and grew up to account for the: 
presence of the heads, which the popular mind could 

not otherwise explain. 
This conjecture becomes a 
certainty when we tind 
that pairs of horses' heads 
were at one time a very 
general adornment of gable 
cods, and that they are so 
still in many places. 

In Mecklenburg, Pomer- 
ania, Luoeburg, Holstein, it is still customary to affix 
csrved wooden horse-heads to the apex of the 
principal gable of the house. There are usually two 
of these, back to back, the heads pointed in opposite 
directions. In Tyrol, the heads of chamois occupy 
similar positions. The writer of tliis article was 
recently in Silesia, and sketched similar heads on the 

^ Magdeturg, Danii^, ClilckstadEj Dtinkirchcn, Hamburg. 
NlimberjjT Dresden^ eic- (sec PeLctaea ; " Die FferdekCpfe an/ 
den B^iuciha.u^erD," KieU iS6o). 
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gables of wooden bouses of modem construction in 
the *' Giant Mountains.'* They are also found in 
Russia. 

Originallyi tn Germany, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and indeed England, all housca were built of 
timber, and those which 
were not of circular form, 
with bee-liive roofSj had 
gables. Unfortunately^ we 
have but one very early 
representation of a Teu- 
tonic village, and that is 
on the Antoninc column f-f.4--A^□ll«TGn«^^.MC..■L 

at Rome. One of the bas-reliefs there shows us 
the attack by Romans on a German village. The 
houses are figured as built of wattled sides, and 
thatched over. Most are of bee-hive shape, but one, 
that of the chief, is oblong and gabled. The soldiers 
are applying torches to the roofs, and, provokingly 
enough, we cannot see the gable of the quadrangular 
house, because it is obscured by the figure of a Ger- 
man warrior who is being killed by a Roman soldier. 
Though this representation does not help us much, 
still there is abundance of evidence to show that the old 
German houses — at least, those of tiie chiefs — were 
like the dwellings of the Scandinavian Bonders, with 
oblong walls with gables, and with but a single main 
front and gable a-piece. The Icelandic farmhouses 
perpetuate the type to the present dayj with some 
modifications. These dwellings have lateral walls of 
stone and turf scarcely six feet high, and from six to 
ten feet thick, to bank out the cold. On tlicse low 
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parallel walls rest the principals of the roof, which ia 
turf-covered The face of the house is to the south, 
it is tile only face that shows ; the back is banked up 
like the sides, so that from every quarter but one 
a hou^e looks like a grassy mound. The front con- 
sists oFtwoor more wooden gables, and is all of woodj 
ofton painted red. Originally, we know, there was 
but a single gable. At present the subsidiary gable 
is low, comparatively insignificant, and contains the 
doofi Now the old Anglo-Saxon, Norse, and Ger- 
man houses of the chiefs were all originally con- 
structed Dii the same principle, and the timber and 
plaster gable fronts of our old houses, the splendid 
stone and brick-gabled faces of the halJs of the trade 
guilds in the market-place at Brussels, and the wonder- 
ful stepped and convoluted house-fronts throughout 
Holland and Germany, arc direct descendants of the 
old rude oblong house of our common forefathers. 

We come now to another point, tlie gable apex. 
A gable, of course, is and must be an inverted v, f^ ; 
but there are just three ways in which the apex can 
be treated. When the principals are first erected 
they form an jr, X, the upper limbs shorter than the 
lower. Sometimes they are so left But sometimes 
they arc sawn off, and are held together by mortices 
into an upright piece of limber. Then the gable 
represents an inverted j/, J^^ If the ends are sawn 
off, and there be no such upright, then there remains 
an inverted Vj but, to prevent the rotting of the ends 



at the apex, a cr^ease 

juncture, A- These are the only three variations con- 



ike a small ^ is put over the 
-e the only three variations con- 
ceivabie. The last is the latest, and dates from ths 
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introduction of leadj or of tile lidgeSi By far the 
earliest type is the simplest, the leaving of the pro- 
truding ends of the principals forming X. Then, to 
protect tliese ends from the weather^ to prevent the 
water from entering the grain, and rotting them, they 
were covered with horse-skulls, and thus two horse- 
skulls looking in opposite directions became an usual 
ornament of the gable of a house. Precisely Che same 
thing was done with the tic-beams that protruded 
under the eaves. These also were exposed with the 
grain to the weatlier, though not lo the same extent 
as the principals. They also were protected by skulls 
being fastened over their eodsj and these skulls at the 
end of the tie-beams are the prototypes of the corbel- 
heads round old Norman churches. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons the X gable was aeon dis- 
placed by that shaped like Ai J^wc mayjudgc by early 
illustrations, but the more archaic and simple construc- 
tion prevailed in North Germany and m Scandinavia- 
To the present day the carved heads are aflixed to 
the ends of the principals, and these 
heads take the place of the origi- 
nal skulls- The gable of the Horn 
Church in Essex has got an ox's 
head with horns on it. 

In one Anglo-Saxon miniature 'Z^T^^^C^or.. 
representing a nobleman's house, a '^''"^''- ^^- s- 
stag's head is at the apex. The old Norwegian 
wooden church of Wang of the twelfth centuryj which 
was bought and transported to the flanks of the 
Schnec-Koppe in Silesia by Frederick William IV. 
in 1842, is adorned with two heads of sea-snakes or 
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dragons, one at each end of the gable. IiithcRhsetian 
Alps the gables of old timber houses have on them the 
fore-parts of horses, carved out of the ends of the 
intersecting principals. 

But the horse's head, sometimes even a human 
skull, was also affixed to the upright leg of the in- 
verted^ — the liipknob,^ as architects term it — partly^ 
no doubt, as a protection of the cross-cut end from 
rain and rotting. But though there was a practical 
reason for putting skulls on these exposed timber- 
ends, their use was not only practical, they were there 
a^Kcd for religious reasons also, and indeed prin- 
cipally for these. 

As a sacrifice was offered when the foundations of 
a house were laid, so was a sacrilice offered when the 
roof was completed. The roof was especially subject 
to the assaults of the wind, and the wind was among 
the Northmen and GcrmanSj Odin, Woden, or Wuo- 
tan. Moreover, in high buildings, there was a liability 
to their being struck by lightning, and the thunder- 
god Thorr had to be propitiated to stave off a fire. 
The farmhouses in the Black Forest to the present 
day are protected from lightning by poles with 
bunches of flowers and leaves on the top, that have 
tieen carried to church on Palm Sunday, and are then 
taken home and affixed to the gable, where they 
stand throughout the year. The bunch represents 

1 nerodoimj iv. 103 : "Enemies whom the Scythiani have 
fiubdued they treat as follows: each having cut off a head^ 
carries it home with him, ihen hoisning it on along pole, lie 
raises ic above the luuf of \\h hou^c—and they i^y that thcac 
icL as guardians to tbe household,* 
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the old oblation offered annually to the God of the 
Storm,^ Horses were especially regarded as sacred 
animals by the Germans, the Norsemen, and by 
the Slaves. Tacitus tells us that white horses were 
kept by the ancient Germans in groves sacred to the 
gods; and gave auguries by neighing. The Icelandic 
sagas contain many allusions to the old dedication of 
horses to the gods, Among the Slaves, horses were 
likewise esteemed sacred animals ; swords were 
planted in the ground^ and a horse was led over 
them, Auguries were taken by the way in which he 
went, whether avoiding or touching the blades. In 
like manner the fate of prisoners was determined by 
the actions of an oracular horse. When a horse was 
killed al a sacrifice, its flesh was eaten, St. Jerome 
speaks of the Vandals and other Germanic races as 
horse-eaters, and St Boniface forbade his Thuringian 
converts to eat horsc-flcsh. 

The eating of this sort of meat was a sacrament- 
al token of allegiance to Odin. When Hakon, 
A thel Stan's foster- son, who had been baptised in 
England, refused to partake of the sacrificial banquet 
of horse-flesh at the annual Council in Norway, the 
Bonders threatened to kill him, A compromise was 
arrived at, so odd that it deserves giving in the words 
of the saga ; " The Bonders pressed the King 
strongly to cat horse-flesh; and as he would not 
do so, they wanted him to drink the soup; as he 
declined, they insisted that he should taste the gravy ; 
and on his refusal, were about to lay hands on him. 

^ The Aoreatcd poinla of mclal or stone ai ihe apex of a gable 
are a reminiscence ol the bunch of gn'^in olirercd lo Udin's hor^e. 
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Earl Sigurd made peace by inducing the King to 
hold his mouth oi/cr the handle of the kettle upon 
which the fat steam of the boiled horse-Resli had 
settled ; and the King laid a linen doth over the 
handle, and then gaped above it, and so returned to 
his throne ; but neither party was satisfied with this.** 
This was at the harvest gathering. At Yule, dis- 
content became so threatening, that King Hakor 
waa forced to appease the ferment by eating some 
bits of horse's liver. 

Giraldus Cambrensis says of the Ir[sh that m 
Ulster a king is thus created : "A white mare is led 
into the midst of the people^ is kiliedj cut to pieces 
and boiled ; then a bath is prepared of the broth. 
Into this the King gets, and sitting in it, he cats of 
the flesh, the people also standing round partake of 
it He is aho reqjircd to drink of the broth in 
which he hA% bathed, lapping it with his mouth." 
("Topography of Ireland/ c. xxv.) This is^ perha| 
the origin of the Irish expression, *' a broth of a 

Tacitus tells us that after a defeat of the 
their conquerors sacrificed horses, ate thgj 
and hung up their heads in trees. 
them to poles, as offerings to 
after Ihe defeat of Varus and hia 
Caecina visited the scene of the dij 
heads of the horses aHfixed to the 
of the trees. Gregory the Gre 
B run eh lid, exhorted her not 
to expose the heads of an 
At the beginning of the fil 
who was addicted to the 
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liishop of Auxerre, was wont to hang up the heads 
and antlers of the game killed fn hunting in a huge 
pear-tree tn the midst of Auxerre, as an obtation to 
Odin, regardless of the reproof of his bishop, Amator, 
who, to put an end to this continuance of a heathenish 
ceremony, cut down the tree. 

Adam of Bremen tells of the custom of hanging 
men, horses, and dogs at Upsala ; and a Christian 
who visited the place counted seventy-two bodies. 
In Zedand, in the eleventh ccntnry, every ninth 
j'ear, men, horses, dog^, and cock?? were thus sacri- 
ficed, as Dietmar (Bishop of Merseburg) tells us. 
Saxo, the grammariaTi, at the end of the twelfth 
century, describes how horses' heads were set up on 
poles, with pieces of wood stuck in their jaws to keep 
them open. The object was to produce terror In the 
minds of enemiea, and to drive away evil spirits and 
the pestilence. For this reason it was, in addition to 
the practical one already adduced, that the heads of 
horses, men, and other creatures which had been 
sacrificed to Odin were fastened to the gables of 
houses. The creature offered to the god became, so 
to speak, incorporate in the god, partook of the 
Divine power, and its skull acted as a protection to 
the house, because that skuH in some sort represented 
the god. 

In the EgiTs saga, an old Icelandic chief is said to 
have taken a post, fixed a horse's head on the top, 
and to have recited an incantation over it which 
carried a curse on Norway and the King and Queen; 
when he turned the head inland, it made all the 
guardian spirits of the land to fly. This post he fixed 
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into the side of a moiintatn, with the open jaws 
turned towards Norway.'- Another Icelander took a 
pole, carved a human head at the top, then killed a 
mare, slit up the body, inserted the post and set it up 
with the head looking towards the reaidcuce of an 
enemy.* 

These figures were called Nith-slangs, and their 
original force and significance became obscured. The 
nith-stang primarily was the head of the victim 
offered in sacrifice, lifted up with an invocation to the 
god to look on the sacrifice, and in return carrj' evil 
to the houses of all those who wished ill to the 
sacrificcr. The fig;urc-hcad of a war-5hip was de- 
signed in like manner, to strike terror into the 
opponents, and scare away their guardian spirits. 
The last trace of the nith-stang as a vehicle of doing 
ill was at Basle, where the inhabitants of Great and 
little Basic set up figures at their several ends of the 
bridge over the Rhine to outrage each other. 

In Ireland we meet with similar ideas. On the 
death of Laeghairc (King Lear), his body was carried 
to Tara and interred with his arms and cuirass, and 
with his face turned towards his enemies, as if still 
threatening them. Eoghan, King of Connaught, was 
so buried in Sligo, and as long as his dead head 
looked towards Ulster, the Connaught men were 
victorious; so the Ulster men disinterred him and 
buried him face downwards, and then gained the 

* Aifila, c 60, An Itckndic law foibade a vcsael coming 
wilhin sighl of the island wirhout first removing its figure-head, 
lest it should frighten away the guardJaa spirits of the land, 
Thaltr Thorateina U^afots, I, 

^ Finnboga saga, c. 34. 
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victory. According to Welsh tradition, the head of 
Bran was buried with the face to France, so that no 
invasion could come from thence. A Welsh stoiy 
says that the son of Lear bade his companions cut 
off his head, talce it to the White Hill in London, 
and bury it there, with the face directed towards 
France. The head of man and beast, when cut off, 
wa3 thought to be gifted with oracular powers, and 
the piping of the wind in the skulls over the house 
gables was interpreted — as he who consulted it desired. 

In an account we have of the Wends in the fifteenth 
century, we are told that lliey set up the heads of 
horses and cows on stakes above their stables to 
drive away disease from their cattle, and they put the 
skull of a horse under the fodder in the manger to 
scare away the hobgoblins who nde horses at night. 
In Holland, horses' heads are hung up over pigstycs, 
and in Mecklenburg they are placed under the pillowa 
of the sick to drive away fever. It must be remem- 
bered that pe5t or fever was formerly, and is still 
among the superstitious Slaves, held to be a female 
deity or spirit of evil. 

Now we can understand whence eamc the head- 
less horses, so common in superstition, as premoni- 
tions of death Sometimes a horse is heard gallop- 
ing along a road or through a street. It is seen lo 
be headless. It stops before a door, or it strikes the 
door with its hoof. That is a sure death token. 
The reader may recall Albert Diirer's engraving of 
the white horse at a door, waiting for the dead soul 
to mount it, that it may bear him away to the dole- 
ful realms of Hxta- In Denmark and North Ger- 
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many the " Hell-horse " is well known. It has three 
legs, and is not necessarily headless. It looks in at a 
window and neighs for a soul to mount it. The 
image of Death on the Pale Horse in the Apocalypse 
was not unFamiliar to the Norse and German races. 
They knew all about Odin's white horse that con- 
veyed souls to the drear abode. 

Properly^ every village, every house had its own 
hell-horse Tndecdi it was not unusual to bury a 
live horse in a churchyard, to serve the purpose of 
conveying souls. A vault was recently opened in a 
church at Gorlitz, which was found to contain a skele- 
ton of a horse only, and this church and yard had 
long been believed to be haunted by a hcll-horac. 
The horse whose head was set up over the gable of a 
house was the domestic spirit of the family, retained 
lo carry the souls away. 

The child's hohby-horse is the degraded hell-horse, 
The grey or white hobby was one of the essential 
performers in old May Day mummings, and this 
represents the pale horse of Odin, as Robin Hood 
represents Odin himself.^ We sec in the hobby-horse 
the long beam of the principal with the head at the 
end. It was copied therefrom, and the copy remains 
long after the original has disappeared from among us, 

A man was on his way at night from Oldenburg to 
Heiligenhafen. When he came near the gallows-hill 
he saw a white horse standing under it He was 
tired, and jumped on its back The horse went on 
with him, but became larger and larger at every step, 

^ Hood ia Wood or Woden, The Wood-dove In Devon v 
Hnod-dove, and Wood Hill in Yorkshire is Hood HilL 
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and whither that ghostly beast would have carried him 
no one can say ; but, fortunatelyi the man flung him- 
self off the back. In Sweden the village of Hiistvcda 
is said to take ita name from haat-hvith, a white horse 
which haunta the churchyard and village. 

In Btirger'a ballad of Lconore, the dead lover 
comes riding at night to the door of the iraiden, and 
persuades her to mount behind him. Then the horse 
dashes off. 

"HoEV f^t, how fast, fly da.rtia£r past 

Hill, Tnountain, tree, and bower; 
Right, Icftf dnd right, ihey tl/ li^c iLghl, 

Hamlet, and town, and tou'er, 
* Fear'sl thoU| my love ? The moon shines bright, 

HuEiah 1 the Jciid ride fast by night, 

And dost thou dread ihe sileni: dead ? ' '' 



They dash past a graveyard in which is a mourn- 
ing train with a coffin. But the funeral is interrupted; 
tlic dead man must follow horse and rider. 

Tliey pass a gallows, round which a ghostly crew 
are hovering. Tlie hanging men and tlie spectral 
dance must follow. 

The rider carries his bride to a churchyard, and 
plunges down with her into a vault. 

Biirger has utilised for his ballad a tradition of 
Woden as the God of the Dead, carrying off the 
souls on his hcll-horsc. The story is found in many 
places^ amongst others in Iceland, and variously 
modified- 

The nightmare Is thif same horse coming In and 
trampling on tlie sleeper's chest. The reader will 
remember Fuseli's picture of the head of the spectre 
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horse peering in at the sleeper between the curtains 
of her bed. whilst an imp sits on and oppresses her 
bosom. 

But the horse is rol always ridden. Modem idcaa, 
modern luxury, have invaded the phantom wnrld, and 
now — we hear of death-coaches drawn by headless 
horses. These are black, hke mourning carriages, and 
the horses are sable ; a driver sits on the box ; he is 
in black, but he has no weeper to his hat, because he 
has not a hat lie has not a hat, because he ia with- 
out a head. The death^coach is sometimes not aeen, 
but heard- At others it is seen, not heard- It rolls 
silently as a shadow along the roid. 

But, indeed, Woden had a black horse as well as 
one that was white, Rime-locks (Hrimfaxi] was his 
sable steed, and Shining-iockfi (Skinfaxi) his white 
one. The first b the night horse, from whose mane 
falls the dew; the second is the day hotae, whose 
mane is the morning light- One of the legends of St 
Nicholas refers to these two horses, which have been 
transferred to him when Woden was displaced. The 
saint was travelling with a black and a white steed, 
when some evil-minded man cut off their heads at OJi 
inn where they were spending the night When St 
Nicholas heard what had been done, he sent his 
servant to put on the heads c^ain. This the man 
did ; but so hurriedly and carelessly, that he put the 
black head on the white trunk, and %rui vtrsdt. In 
the morning St Nicholas saw, when loo late, what 
had been done. The horses were alive and running. 
This legend refers to the morning and the evening 
twilights, part night and part day. The morning 
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twilight lias the body dark and the head light ; and 
the evening twilight has the white trunk and the 
black bead, 

St. Nicholas ha£ taken Odin's place in other ways. 
As Saint Klaus he appears to children at Yule. The 
very name is a predicate of the god of the dead. He 
is represented as the patron of ships; Indeed, St 
Nicholas is a puzzle to ecclesi^ticaL historians — his 
history and bis symbols and cult have so little in 
common^ The reason is, that he has taken to him 
the symbols, and myths, and functions of the 
Northern god. His ship Is Odin's death-ship, con- 
structed out of dead men's finger and toe-nails. 

In Denmaik, a shovelful of oats is thrown out at 
Yule for Saint Klans's horse; l( this be neglected, 
death enters the house and claims a soul. When a 
person is convalescent after a dangerous illness, he is 
said to have '* given a feed to Death's Horse." The 
idcntiiication is complete^ Formerly, the last bundle 
of oats in a £eld was cast into the air by the reapeis 
■ for Odin at Yule to feed his horse." And in the 
writer's recollection it was customary in Devon for 
the last sheaf to be raised in the air with the cry, 
" A neck Wecday I " That is to " Nickar Woden." 

The sheaf of corn, which is fastened in Norway and 
Denmark to the gable of a house, is now supposed to 
be an ofTcrlng; to the birds; originally^ it was a feed 
for the pale horse of the death-god Woden. And 
now we see the origin of the bush which is set up 
when a roof is completed, and also of the floral hip- 
knobs of Gothic buildings. Both are relics of the 
oblation affixed to the gable made to the horse of 
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Woden, — corn, or hay, or grass; and this is also the 
origin of the "palms" poles with bouquets at the 
top, erected in the Black Forest to keep off 
lightning, 
A little wliile ago the writer was at Pilsen In 

Bohemia, and was 
struck with the gables 
in the great square. 
Each teroiinated in a 
vase of flowers or 
fruit, or some floral 
ornament, except only 
the Town Hall, which 
had three gables, each 
surmounted by spikes 
F^, 6.^\ nADr.«f cL'iLsmiiL of iron, and spikes 

stood l>etween each gable, and each spike transfixed 
a ball. The floral representations are far-away re- 
membrances of the bunch of corn and hay offered to 
Woden's horse, but the balls on the spikes recall the 
humiin skulls set up to his honour That the skulls 
were offerings to a god was forgotten, and those set 
up were the heads of criminals. The Rath-Haus had 
them, not the private houses, because only the town 
council had a right to execute. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, among ourselves 
down to the end of last century, heads of traitors and 
criminals were thus stuck up on spikes over city 
gates, and town halls, and castles. Those executed 
by justice were treated according to immemorial and 
heathen custom, A new meaning was given to the 
loadi^ooie exliib]tii>n- It di^tcrred from treason and 
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crima NcvertlielcsSj our Christian medisva] rulers 
simply carried out the 
old custom of offering 
the heads to Odin, by 
setting theii up above 
the gables. SkuUs acd 
decaying heads came to 
he so thoroughly re- 
garded as a part — an 
integral ornament of a 
gate or a gable — that 
when architects built 

renaissance houses and gateways, they set up stone 
balls on them as substitutes for the heads which were 
no more available. A lord with power of life and 
death put heads over his gate^ it was the sign that 
he enjoyed capital rights. The stone balls on lodge 
gates are their Imeal descendants. Some manors 
were without capital jurisdictioni and the lords of 
these had no right to set up heads, or sham heads, or 
stone balls. If they did so they were like the modem 
parv€nu who assumes armorial bearings to which he 
has no heraldic right 

"When the writer was a boy, he lived for some years 
in a town of the south of France, where was a house 
that had been built by one of the executioners in the 
Reign of Terror This man had adorned the pedi- 
ment of his house with stone balls, and the popular 
belief was that each ball represented a human head 
that he had guillotined. Whether it was so or not, 
wc cannot say. It was, perhaps, an unfounded belief, 
but the people were ti^ht iu holding tliat the stone 
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balls used as architectural adornments were the repre- 
sentatives QfhurEiar he^ds. 

In the Pilsen market -place, it 
v/as remarkable that only the 
Town Hal] had balls on it, and 
balls in the place where there 
had previously been spiked 
heads. No private citizen 
ventured to assume the cog- 
nlsaocc of right of life and 

fif. B,^A GABLE, fHABTIUt. QCatll. 

At Chartrea all tbc pinnacles of the cathedral are 
surmounted by carved human heads. 

In the farmhouse of Tresmarrow in Cornwall, in a 
niche, is preserved a human skull. T'F/y it is there, 
no one knows. It has been several times buried, but, 
whenever buried, noises ensue which disturb the 
household, and the ^UlU is disinterred and repUced 
in its niche Formerly it occupied the gable head. 

As already satd, tliese heads were regarded as 
oracular. In one of Grimra^s "Folk-Tales" a King 
marries a chamber-maid by mistake for her mistress, 
a princess, who is obliged to keep geese- The 
princess's horse is killed, and its head set up over the 
city gate. When the princess drives her gcesc oat of 
the town she addresses the head, and the head 
answers and counsels her. So in Norse mythology 
Odin had a human head embalmed, and had recourse 
to it for advice when in any doubt In the tale of 
the Greek King and Douban, the Physician, in the 
Arabian Nights* Tales, the physician's head, when he 
ifi decapitated, is set on a vase, where it rebukes the 
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King- priar Bacon's brazen head whereby he con- 
jured is a. reminiscence of these oracular heads. 

In one of the Icelandic Sagas, the gable ends 

whistle in the wind, and give oracles according to the 

lone or manner in which they pipen 

The bti3ts that occupy niches in Italian buildings 
are far-off remembrances of 
the real human heads which 
adorned the fronts of the 
wigwams of our savage 
ancestors- So, also, as al- 
ready said, are the head 
corbels of Norman build- 
ings. 

On old Devonshire houses, 
Ri-.9.— iiLDGftTiL«,TorMiH. thc first ridgc-tilc on the 

main gable waa very 

contmDnly moulded to 

represent a horse and 

his rider. The popular 

explanation is that these 

tiles were put up over 

the houses where Charlea 

I. slept \ but this is a 

mistake; they are found 

where Charles I. neverwas. 
At one time they were pretty commoiL Now some 
remain, but ovxXy a few, at 
Plyimmth, Exeter, Totnes, 
Tavistock, and at East 
Looa, and Padstow, in " 
Cornwall, One at Truro 
^iif-ii-BiDGtTiLd,«KiTijjiit represents a K^t^^ Nj^^xWh^ 
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skins on the back, and fs so contrived as to wbi&tle in 
tiie wind. None are earlier than the seventeenth 
century, yet they certainly take 
the place of more ancient figures, 
and they carry us back fn 
thought to the period when the 
horse or horse-head was the 
ornament proper to every gable. 
These little tile-horsBs and men 
are of divine ancestry, They trace back to Wuotan 
and his hell -horse.'' 

The historical existence of the leaders Hcogestand 
Horsa, who led the Anglo-Saxons to the conquest of 
Britain, has long been disputed. There probably 
never were such personages. What is more likely 
is that they were the horse^headed beams of the 
chiefs house of the invading tribe. Both names 
indicate horses. When the Norsemen moved their 
quarters, they took the main beams of their dwellings 
with tbcm, and they tcxsk omens from these beams, 
when they warped or whistled in wet and wind. The 
first settlers in Iceland threw their house-beams iuLo 
the sea off Norway, and colonised at the spot where 
they were washed ashore on the black volcanic sands 
of Iceland. 

The white horse in the arms of Kent, the white 
horse on the Haaovanan coat, the white horses on the 
chalk downs throughout Wessex, have all reference 
to Woden and his grey hell-horse. The greatest 
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respect was paid to the main principals of the roof 
with their horse-head^ We can understand how 
that when the old house in the market-place at 
Cologne was rehuiJt, the old heads were retained ; 
and when the original skulls decayed, ihey were re^ 
[klaced with painted wooden imitations; ju^ as in 
the Norman churches the ^kiiJI-Hke cod>els of stone^ 
and in Gothic churches the monstrous gaping gur- 
goyles, and on our Elizabethan mansions the stone 
balls, also the 6gurc-hcads on ships, all trace back to 
real heads of sacriliced beasts and raen< 

In 1 377 it was found necessary to pull down the 
sfnre terminating the bell-turret surmounting the 
western gabte of St Cuthliert's Church, Elsdon, 
Northumberland, In the spire, immediately over 
the bell, was discovered a small chamberj without any 
opening to it, and within this, nearly filling the cavity, 
were three horse-heads, or rather skulls, piled in a 
triangular form, the jaws uppermost The receptacle 
had been made Cor them with some care, and then 
they had been walled up in \i} 

On the tower of the Church of Sorau in LuBatia 
arc two heads, one is that of a woman, the other 
that of a horse. The story told to account for them 
is this. A girl was drawing water at the fountain in 
the market-place, when a horse, filled with madness, 
rushed at her. She flctl round the market-place 
pursued by the horse, which was gaining on her, 
when, seeing the door into the tower open, she ran in, 
and up the winding stair, Arrived at the top, she 

^ On a discovery of horse-heads in Elsdon Church, by E. C- 
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stopped to breathe^ when, to her dismay, she heard 
the clatter of the horse^s hooi'a on the steps ; the 
creature was pursuing her up the tower Jn her ter- 
ror she leaped from the bell window, and the horse 
leaped after her. Both were dashed to pieces od the 
pavement. The heads were set up on stone as a 
memorial of the event. 

In 1429 tlic town of Budissin was besieged by the 
Hussites. The town notary, Peter Prichwitz, pro- 
mised to open the gales to the investing forces, but 
his treachery was discovered in time, and the traitor 
was executed on December 6th, in the market-place, 
and when he had been drawn and qiiartereii, his 
quarters were set up over the bastions, and his head 
carved in stone above the city gate, and this remains 
to the present day. 

Here we have two instances^ and many more could 
be adduced^ of these carved heads being made to 
represent the heads of certain persons who have died 
violent deaths. 

The first instance is peculiarly interestingn The 
story, however, as little explains the figures as does 
that of Richmod of Adocht at Cologne. There is a 
great deal of evidence to show that till a late period^ 
when a lofty tower or spire was erected, human or 
animal victims were cast from the top, to ensure 
the erection from being struck by lightning. The 
woman and the horse at Sorau had been thus 
offered- We know that this was a mode of sacrifice 
to Odin. Victims to him were flung down precipices. 

In North Germany, at the close of the last century, 
on St James's day, it was customary to tlirow a goat 
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with gilt horns and adorned with ribbons from the 
top of a. church or town hall tower. At Yprcs, on 
the second Wednesday in Lent, cats were flung down 
from the lower. Abraham k Santa Clara says that 
tliree illiistrjous Italian families, those of Torelli, 
Ficschi, and Gonzaga, have white ladica who appear 
before death; these arc the spirits of three damsels 
who were falsely accused of incontinence, and were 
precipitated from the topmost battlements of the 
towers belonging to these three families. Now it is 
clear that Abraham i Santa Clara has got his story 
wrong. The coincidence would be extraordinary in 
all three families. The real explanation is, that when 
the several castles of these families were erected, from 
the highest tower of each a virgin was cast down as 
a superstitious insurance against lightning, actually 
— though this was forgotten — because from imme- 
morial times such a sacrifice had been offereti. 

In 1514 the spire of the Cathedral Chvirch of 
Copenhagen was erected. A carpenter's assistant 
had an altercation with his master, as to which had 
the steadiest brain. Then the master ran a beam 
out from the top of the tower, took an axe in his 
hand, walked out on the beam, and struck the axe 
into the end of it. "There," said he to his man, on 
his return, " go out and recover the axe," 

The assistant instanti/ obeyed. He walked out ; 
but when he was stooping to take hold of the axe it 
seemed to him that it was double. Then he asked, 
" Master, 7.vhkk of them ? " 

The master saw that he had lost his head, and that 
it was aU up with the man, so he said, " God be with 
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your soul \" At the same moment the nan fell, and 
was dashed to pieces in the market-place at the foot 
of the tower. 

It is possible that this may be the true version 
of the story; but it is much more likely that the 
man waa flung down by his master, with deliberate 
purpose, to secure by his death the stability of 
the spire he had erected. 

A very similar stoiy 
is told of the tower of 
Assier Church in the 
Department of Lot 
This singular renais- 
sance church was erected 
by Galiot de GinouiUac, 
Grand Master of Artil- 
lery under Francis I. 
On the roof of the 
central tower are three 
wooden pinnacles. The 
story goes that De Gin- 
Duilke ascended with 
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h\s son to the top of the tower, and bade the toy 
affix the cross. The lad walked along the ledge and 
exclaimed, " Father, which of the pinnacles is in the 
middle?" When the father heard that, he knew his 
son had lost his head. Next momenl the boy fell 
and was dashed to pieces. Popular superstition held 
that ao hifjh a tower, with so steep a roofj must be 
consecrated by the sacrifice of a life. 

Countless stories remain concerning spires and 
towers indicating similar tragedies ; but we arc not 
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further concerned with them than to point out that 
the heads carved on towers may, and in some cases 
certainly do, refer to a life sacrificed to secure the 
tower's stability. 

An ancestor of the writer in the scvcntccntli century 
visited China,and brought home a puzzle which became 
an heirloom in the family. The puzzlcj fast locked, 
remains; but the secret how to open it is forgotten. 
Many a puzzling custom and usage comes down to 
us from the remote past ; the clue to interpret it has 
been lost, and wrong keys have been applied to un- 
lock the mystery, but the patience and research of 
the comparative mythologist and the ethnologist arc 
bringing about thctr results, and one by ODc the 
secrets ^e discovered ^nd tlic locks Hy open. 
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When Tnstram and Ysonde were driven from the 
Court of Mark, King of Cornwall, tliey fied to a 
forest of '* holts and hills/' and there found and in- 
habited an **erthe house" which "etenes, bi old 
daysc had wrought;" that is to say, a house con- 
structed by the giants of old. King Mark came that 
way one day when hunting, and looking in ^aw 
Ysonde asleep, with a patch of sunlight about to fall 
on her cJosed eyes through the tiny orifice which 
alone served as chimney and window to Che " erthe 
house ;" andj very considerately, he stuffed his glove 
into the bole, so as to prevent her sleep being 
broken,* 

That earth house built by the vanished race of the 
giants was, there can be little question, a bee-hivc 
hut such as are to be found over tlie Cornish moors. 
When Thomas of Erceldoune wrote in the thirteenth 
century, the origin of these bee-hive huts was already 
lost in fable. 

Of these bee-hive huts there remain thousands — 
nay, tens of thousands— in more or less ruinous condi- 
tion, on the Cornish moors and on Dartmoor. They 
are found also in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. The 
structure of the bee-hive hut is this : — 

* " Sir TB5tram," by ThomiLs of Erceldoune, ed. Sir Waltci 
Scon, iSofi, p. iS2- 
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A circle was described in the grass, in diameter from 
6 feet to 9 feet. Then a. second circle, concentric, 3 
feet beyond the first, that is to say, with a diameter 
12 feet to 15 feet. Stones were set up on end in the 
ground where these circles had been described, and 
walls of horizontal slabs were laid between and on 
these uprightSj their interstices filled in with moss 
and turf. After the walls had been carried to the 
height of four feet, the horizontal courses were drawn 
together inwards, so as to form a dome of overlapping 
slabs, and in the centre an opening was left to admit 
light and to serve as a smoke-hole, but sufficiently 
small to be easily closed with a stone or a wad of 
turf On the south side of this bee-hive habitation a 
door was contrived by planting two jambs in the soil 
at right angles to the walls, standing about 2 feet 6 
inches high, and placing over these a broad flat slab 
as lintel, on which the structure of the dome could be 
continued, and could rest. 

There are several of these huts slil! in existence as 
perfect as when first made. One is on the Erme on 
Dartmoor ; it is almost buried in heather, and might 
be passed without observation as a mere mound 
The door remains, and it will serve the pedestrian, as 
it has served many a shepherd, as a place of refuge 
from a shower. There are three or four under and on 
Brown Willy, the highest peak of the Cornish moors. 
Connected with one of these \s a smaller hut of 
similar strurture that served apparently as a store 
chamber. 

Comparatively few are perfect. The vast majority 
have fallen in. All were not originally domed over 
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with stones, some — the majority — were roofed over 
by planting sticks in the walls and gathering them 
together in the centre, and then thatchinjj them with 
reed, or packing turf round the beams. This we 
judge from the ruins- Some give evidence of having 
been domed, by the amount of stone that has fallen 
within the circle of the foundations ; others, on the 
other hanil, are deep in turf and peat; and show no 
fallen stones within the ring. 

Very often clusters of these circular hovels are 
enclosed within a ciTcular wall of defence. The 

villages were, in 
a word, defend- 
ed against assault. 
AtGrimspound on 
Dartmoor is such a 
walled village. The 
pound contains 
fouracres;astream 
is ingeniously di- 
verted from ita 
course and brought within the enclosure. There 
remain the ruins of aboiit twenty-five huts, but 
there arc scattered heaps that indicate the former 
existence of other habitations which have been de- 
stroyed Near Post Bridge, in the heart of Dartmoor, 
are the remains of something like fourteen village 
enclosures, whereof one contains about forty of these 
huts* An account of a very numerous and remark- 
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able group within fortifications, near Holyhead, was 
published by the Hon. W. O. Stanley in i8;i. He 
explored t^e settlement with the spade. 

Who inhabited these bee-hive huts P Certainly the 
tin-workers. Mr. Stanley satisfied himself that the 
dwellers in the bee-hive huts of Holyhead were metal- 
workers- He found their tools, fused metal, and 
scoria. The villages in Cornwall and on Dartmoor 
have unaccountably been left unexplored, but there 
is some evidence to show that they were occupied by 
those who "streamed" for tin. 

It is remarkable how folk- tradition has preserved 
some reminiscence of a large and of a small race as 
csistin^ in Northern Europe before tile Keltic 
wave, and also before the Scandinavian wave rolled 
west. The smallest race is generally associated in 
tradition with the rude stone monuments. The 
dolmens are cabaniies des firs^ or caves of dwarfs ; 
whereas the giants are spoken of as inhabiting 
natural caverns. The early mythical sagas of the 
Norse are full of such mention, and the pedigrees 
give us evidence of the intermarriage between the 
newly-arrived Scandinavians and the people they found 
in tlic land before them. It is certainly a remarkable 
coincidence that the cave men, as revealed to us by 
the skeletons of the Vt^z^re, of Solutrb, and Mentone, 
should have been men of about seven feet high. 
When the Cyrari and Gaels invaded our isles, a 
population of blended blood weis subjugated, and 
became vassal to the Kelt, worked for it in the mines, 
and tended the flocks on the wolds, and the swine in 
the oak woods for the new masters. The Kelt knew 
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the use of iron. He had not come from the East 
in quite the same way as the people of rude stone 
monuments. He came along the shores of the Black 
Sea, passed up the Danube, and, crossing the Rhine, 
poured over the Jura and the Vosgjcs into the plains 
of Gaul He met the stone monument builder at the 
head waters of the Scinej and drove him back ; he 
stopped his passage of the Rhine; and it is possible that 
it was this arrest which forced the polished -stone man 
to cross the Pyrenees and people the Iberian peninsula. 
We have strayed from our subject — the bee-hive 
hut On no part of Dartmoor have the miners 
worked so vigorously and so continuously as on the 
East Webber, at Vitifer Here, on a slope, is to 
be found a collection of bee-hive hut foundations. 
The ground below, above, and along one side 
has been turned up to the depth of fourteen to 
twenty feet ; but the tin searchers have avoided 
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the little settlement, leaving the huts on a sort of 
peninsjla of unwoiked gravel, a clear evidence that 
the workers were those who occupied these huts. 
When we come to the date of these habitations we 
are unable to arrive at any very satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Some of these settlements certainly date back 
from the age of the rude stone monument builders, 
and to that of the polished stone weapons. 

It IS noticeable in Cornwall and on Dartmoor that 
the clusters of hut circles arc generally associated 
on the one hand with tin stream works, and on the 
other with avenues and circles of upright stones, and 
that the heights of the hills near them are topped 
with cairns that contain kistvaens, or graves of rude 
stones, set on end and capped with large granite 
covcrcrs. It may be taken as almost certain that 
where there is a large cluster of these dwellings, tliere 
will be found some megalitliic monument hard by, or 
if not, that the enclosures, or the moor, will bear 
some name, such as Ninestones, or The Twelve Men 
(Maen = a stone), that testifies to there having been a 
circle there, which has been destroyed. With tin 
works the circles of hut foundations arc invariably 
associated In Holyhead, where is the cluster of bcc- 
hivehuts examined by Mr. Stanley, therealso are to be 
found the Meinihirion, long stones, two stones stand- 
ing ten feet apart, rising eleven feet above the soil, 
and originally surrounded by a circle of upnghtsCones, 
now removed to serve as gate posts, or to form 
fences. There is sufficient evidence to show that the 
first builders of the bee-hlvc hula were the men oi 
that race which erected the rude stone monuments In 
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our Ul^nd, and who also worked the tin. Rut what 
race was that? It was not Keltic, It was in our 
island before the Britons arrived. We can trace its 
course of migration from the steppes of Asia by the 
monuments it erected- This mysterious people came 
to the Baltic and followed its shores, some crossed 
into what was afterwards Scandinavia, but the main 
tide rolled along the sea-shore. They have left their 
huge stone monuments in Fomerania, in Hanover. 
They crossed the Rhine, and from Calais saw the 
while cliffs of Albion and one larg^e branch of the 
stream invaded and colonised the British Isles, An^ 
other, still hugging the sea, passed along the coast of 
Gaul to Brittany, theitce descended the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay, sent settlers up the Seine, the Loire, 
and the Dordogne, swept on into the Iberian penin- 
sula, crossed into Africa, and after setting up circles 
and dolmens in Algeria, disappeared. They never 
penetrated to the centre of Germany ; the Oder, and 
the Elbcj and the Rhine offered them no attractions. 
They were a people of roclvs and stones, and they 
were not attracted by the vast plains of Lower Ger- 
many; they never saw, never set up a stone in the 
highlands, in the Black Forest, or the Alps. But it 
was otherwise with the great rivers of Gaul; with the 
sole exception of the Rhone they followed them up^ 
Their monuments arc numerous on the Loire ; they 
are as dense in the upper waters of the Lot and 
Tarn as they arc among tLc islets and on the head- 
lands of Brittany. It is doubtful if ihey ever set foot 
in Italy Such was the course taken by the great 
people which migrated to Europe. But another 
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branch had separated at the Caspian, and had turned 
South' It passed over the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
occupied both Palestine and Arabia, The Palestine 
exploratioE has led to the discovery of numerous 
remains in that land, identical In character with those 
found everywhere else where this people sojotimed. 
And Mr. Palgrave was startled to find that Arabia 
had its Stonehenges preciselv like that which figures 
on the Wiltshire Downs. 

The researches of French antiquaries have led to 
the conclusion that the men who set up these great 
stone monuments were those who used weapons of 
polished flint and chert. Precisely the same conclu- 
sion has been reached by the arch^ologists of Scot- 
land. Bronze was indeed employed, but at a later 
period; and then bronze and polifihed stone were 
used together. 

In the tumuli of Great Britain and of GauJ, two 
distinct type3 of heads are found. These are the 
lorrg and the round bullet skulL la France, before 
the dawn of history, there seems to have been as 
great a mixture of races as there is at present. It is 
not possible for us in England to determine the suc- 
cession of peoples and civilisations as nicely as can 
be done in France, for we have not such deposits of 
tlie remains of successive populations superpoFied as 
they have in Perigord. Under the overhanging- 
limestone cliffs on the Viizfcre, men lived in succession 
one age on another to the present day, from the first 
who set foot on the soil, and by digging through 
these beds to the depth of forty feet, wc obtain the 
remains of these men in their order — 
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NcoliLhic men 



Modeni men. 

McdJievaL 

Gal [o-E Oman Ccoin^). 

Gauls (iron weapons). 

{bronze- 
polished ^tOElC. 
This gap questioned.] 

!cf ivory and bone weapons. 
ofdeIic;vtd7-^-orkcdfl,ntbWc3. 
of ludcly-workedflinl weapons J ^i^^f^^f 

The Paleolithic men were the great reindeer and 
horse hunters, and the development of their civili- 
sation may be followed in their remains. What be- 
came of them vvc know not. Perhaps they migrated 
north after the reindeer. 

The Neolithic men erected the rude stone monu- 
ments, the circles of upright stones. They were the 
men of Stonehenge andof Carnac, But this race was 
not pure. Its skulls exhibit a great mixture of char- 
acter and kird, and it is probable that it took up 
into it other pcDplc3 subjugated on its way west and 
south. Perhaps it also was conquered. We cannot 
tell i but it seems from certain indications that it was 
so, and that by the metal-working race. 

When the Gaels and Cymri invaded our isles, they 
found them peopled, and peopled by various races, 
and these they in turn subjugated. 

We know but very little of the primitive popula- 
tions of our isles and of Europe; and a good deal of 

' Two types^ llic earliest, convex on botb faces. The laier, 
flnJ: on one 5ide, convene on th? o:her. The earlier type (ChellGs) 
is the same as our Drift implements. Tili the two typc5 have 
been foL:[id, the one ^upeipcacd on the other, we c^iunot be 
nssnred of their aeqiiencer 
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what we think we know is due to guesswork based on 
a few observations. 

As far as wecan judge, the dwellers in bee-hive huts 
were tlic same as those who erected ihe rude slone 
monuments, but it does not follow that the Megal- 
ithic monument builders did not impose their customs 
on the race the/ conquered; and indeed it (s possible, 
even probable, that a people conquering them may 
have adopted their religious ideas and their methods 
of interment. 

It is curious to note how that in legend the sub- 
jugated people are supposed to live in earth mounds. 
No story is more common than that of a man passing 
a mound at night and seeing it open, and finding that 
merriment and drinking are going on within. Some- 
times children are snatched awayi and arc brought 
up in these mounds. He who desires to have a 
sword of perfect temper goes to one of the mounds, 
taps, and bargains with the mound-dweJIer to make 
him a sword. The name now given to the race— not 
a pure, but a mixed one — that occupied the land 
before the dawn of history, is Ivemian. It was a 
dark -haired and sallow -com pie xi on cd race. The 
Kelt was fair ; and if in Ireland, and In Cornwall, and 
in France so much dark hair and dusky skin is 
found, this is due to tlie self-assertion of the primi- 
ti\/e race that was subjugated by the blue-eyed, 
fair-haired conquerors from the Black Sea and the 
Danube. 

What was the conquered race? "What," asks the 
a^ithorof "Chaldtea." in the "Story of the Nations," 
'' What is this great race which wc find evcr>'wiierc 
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at the very roots of history, so that not only ancient 
tradition calls them ' the oldest of men/ but modern 
science more and more inclines to the same opinion? 
Whence came it?" And the answer Mme. Ragoain 
gives to the question is — that this was the yellow 
Turanian people which overflowed from the steppes 
of Northern Asia, which carried with it thence 
acquaintance witli the metals, and through this ac- 
quaintance established itself as masters wherever it 
went That may be, but before this Iverniaii race 
arrived in the west, whatever it was, it found that 
man had been on the soil before it — ayc» and for 
ages on ages — occupying caves, hunting the reindeer 
and the horse, Ignorant of the art of the putter, and 
yet in some particulars his superior in intelleclual 
power.^ 

Although the bee-hive hut may have originated 
with the dark-haired Ivernian metal-worker, it by no 
means follows that it was not in use long after, to a 
comparatively recent period. As we have seen, 
Tristan and Ysonde took refuge in one. The bee- 
hive hut is still in employ in the Hebrides, I will 
quote a most interesting account of one by Dr. A. 
Mitchell. " I turn now to a more remarkable form 
of dwelling which is still tenanted, but is jnst passing 
into complete disuse. Nearly all the specimens of 
it remaming' in Scotland are to be found in the 
Lewis and ilarns, or other islands of the outer 
Hebrides, There are probably only from twenty 



^ In the artislic faculty. The sbeTches oq banc of the rein- 
deer race were tiot approacted in beaury by any other early 
race. 
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to thirty now rn occupation, and although some 
old ones may yet be repaired, it is not likely 
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that a new one will ever again be built. The newest 
we know of is not yet a century old. It was still 
occupied in iS66j and was built by the grandfather 
of a ffentleman who died a few years ago in 
Liverpool 

" My first visit to one of these houses was paid in 
iS66> in the company of Captain Thomas. They are 
commonly spoken of as bee-hive houses, but their 
Gaelic name is lo*h or bothuy. They are now only 
used as temporary residences or shealings by 
those who herd the cattle at their summer pastur- 
age ; but at a time not very remote thoy are 
believed to have been the permanent dwellings of 
the people. 

"We had good guides, and were not long in reach- 
ing Larach Tigh Dhubhstail. As we had been led ta 
expect, we found one of these bee-hive houses 
actually tenanted, and the family happened to be at 
home. It consisted of three young women. It waa 
Sunday, and they had made their toilette with care 
at the burn, and had put on tbeir printed calico 
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gowns. None of them coulJ apeak English ; but 
they were not illiterate, for one of them was reading 
a Gaelk Bible, They showed no alarm at our 
coming, but invited us into the bo'h, and hospitably 
treated us to milk* They were courteously dignified, 
neither feeling uor affecting to feci embarrassment 
There was no evidence of any understanding on their 
part that we should experience surprise at tlieir sur- 
roundings, r confess, ho wave r^ to having shown, as 
well as felt, the effects of the wine of astonishment. 
! do not think I ever came upon a scene which more 
surprised mcj and scarcely know where and how to 
begin my description of it 

" By the side of a burn which flowed through a 
little grassy glen, we saw two small round hive- like 
hillocks, not much higher than a man, joined to- 
gether, and covered with grass and weeds. Out of 
the top of one of them a column of smoke slowly 
rose^ and at its base there was a hole about three 
feet high and two feet wide, which seemed to lead 
into the interior of the hillock — its hoUowness, and 
the possibility of its having a human creature within 
it being thus suggested. There was no one, however, 
actually in the bo'h^ the three girls, when we came in 
sight, being seated on a knoll by the burnside, but 
it was really in the inside of these two green hillocks 
that they slept, and cooked their food, and carried on 
their work, and — dwelt, in short, 

''The dwelling consisted of two apartments open- 
ing into each other. Though externally the two 
blocks looked round in their outline, and were in fact 
nearly so, internally the one apartment might be 
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described as irregularly round, and the other as 
irregularly square. The rounder of the two was the 
larger ard was the dwelling-room. The squarish 
and smaller one was the store-room for the milk and 
food. The floor 
space of this last 
was about six feet 
in its shorter and 
ninefcctinilslong- 
cr diameter The 
greatest height of 
the living room — 
in its centre, that 
is — was scarcely 
six feeti In no 
part of the dairy was it possible to stand erect The 
door of communication between the two rooms was 
30 smalt that we could get through it only by creep- 
ing. The great thickness of the walls, six to eight 
feet, gave this door^ or passage of communication, 
the look of a tunnel, and made the creeping; through 
it very real. The creeping was only a little less 
real in getting through the equally tunneMikc, 
though somewhat wider and loftier passage which 
led from the open air into tlic first, or dwelling- 
room. 

"At the right hand side on entering there was the 
fireplace. The smoke escaped at a small opening at 
the apex of the dome. The floor was divided into 
two spaces by a row of curb-stones eight or nine 
inches high. These served as seats, the only seats 
In the house ; but they at the same lime cut oif the 
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part of the floor on which the inmates slept, the bed, 
in short — the whole space behind the row of stones 
bdng covered ivilh hay and rushes. Tn the part of 
the wall bounding the bed there were three niches or 
presses, in which, among other thingSj we observed a 
hair-comb and some newly-made cheeses. The walls 
of these bee-hive huts arc built of rough, undressed 
stones gathered from the moor, which are of fair size, 
but not larger than one or two men could easily lift 
and put into po*iitinn. The dome shape, or bee-hive 
form, is given b^' making the successive courses of 
stone overlap each other, till at length they approach 
£o closely alt round as to Leave nothing but a small 
hole, which can be cither closed by a large sod, or 
left open for the escape of smoke or the admission of 
light, I need scarcely say that no cement is used. 
The principle of the arch ia ignored, and the mode of 
construction is that of the oldest known masonry- 
Though the stone walls are very thick, they are soon 
covered on the outside with turf, which soon be- 
comes grassy like the land round about, and thus 
secures perfect wind and water tightness."' 

Now, this extremely interesting account shows us 
two things. First, that we can not safely conclude 
from the structure of a bee-hive hut that it belongs to 
a pre-historic date. We are only justified in so 
asserting when we find it in connection with 
megalithic monuments, or when the spade in ex- 
ploring it reveals implements of bronce or stone. 
Secondly, wc sec how man clings to tradition, how 
that actually at the present day' men will occupy 

> "The Past and the Present," by -^ Mitchell, Nf.D,, iSSa 
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habitations on precisely the model of those erected 
by the population of Great Britain ages before the 
Roman set foot on our land. 

It may be said, and with some justice, that there is 
no certainty that the bcc-hive hut was not a mode 
of construction adopted by many different races. 
This is true. The huts in the vineyards on the river 
Lot in France are of [jrecisely the same construction- 
Tn the south of Africa the Kaffir, at the sources of 
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the Nile the Niams, build themselves circular huts of 
clay and wattles. Nevertheless, when we find this sort 
of hut identical in structure to the smallest particular, 
as far apart as the Desert of Beersheba, and the 
dures of Brittany, the Hebrides, the Cornish 
peninsula, and the Pyrenees,' and very generally 
associated with megalhhic monuments, wc may safely 
conclude that they are the remains of one primitive 
people, and if in later ages similar habitations have 

^ The auilior found and planned some hut circles very similar 
fo Ihose found in Coniwalf and Down, on a height above Laruns. 
There was a dolmen at ISuzy at ttie openmg of the valley. 
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bfen raised, it is because tliat with the blood, the tra- 
ditions of that race have been conlinued. 

How striking is this passage from Dr, Geikle's 
" Holy Land and the Bible." He says, "In the Wilder- 
ness of Becrsheba are bee-hive huts of stonsj con- 
jectured to be ancient native houses of the Amalekites. 
They are from seven to cigbt ft, in diameter, with a 
small door of two uprights and a lintel, about two ft 
square. In one dwelling a flint arrowhead and some 
shells were found. Close by are some circles of upright 
stoms. The whole country was at one time inhabited. 
Nearly every hill has ancient dwellings on the top 
and stone circles, aUo great cairns. The extra- 
ordinary resemblance, the identity in evety point so 
struck Professor Palmer, who discovered this settle- 
ment, that in his ' Desert of Exodus ' he engraved a 
Cornish bee-hive hut to show how it was a counter- 
part to the huts of Beersheba," 

But these bee-hive huts are themselves a repro- 
duction in stone of the tents with which the primeval 
race wandered on the steppes of the Altai before ever 
they reached Palestine on the one hand and Europe 
on the other. The Nomad made his tent of skins 
stretched on poles. It was circular, and the smoke 
escaped through a hole in the top. When he ceased 
to ramble, he constructed his habitation on the same 
principle exactly as lus tent, circular and domed On 
the Siberian tundras and in Lapland there arc still in 
use two sorts of huts; one, the smokc-hutj is precisely 
like a bee-hive habitation. It 'n, however, too small 
to allow of a fire being kept burning in the centre, 
and [t is heated in this way^^a fire is kindled and 
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then allowed to go out When extinct, the chimney 
hole at the top is closed, and the owner retires into 
his hut, which retains the heat for a great many hours, 
SomelimeSi however, like the bo'h in the Hebrides, 
the fire is at the side, but owing to the smallness of 
the hovel, must be ktpt low. Gastrin, in his travels 
among the Samojeds and Ostjaks, was sometimes 
obliged to spend months in one of these huts. At 
first he was obliged to go outside in all weathersj 
climb up the side of the hut and plug his chimney to 
keep in the warmth ; but after a while he rigged up a 
bundle of old cloth attached to a pulley, and he was 
able by this means to block the opening from withir, 
by pulling a string, 

A very similar hut is still in use among the Finns, 
but no longer as a habitation. It is employed for 
bathing purposes. A fire is lighted in it, and stones 
are heated in the fire red hot, then plunged in a vessel 
of water. This generates steam, and the bather enters 
the bee-hive hut, shuts the door, and is parboiled in 
the steam. Now, the inconvenience of these bee-hive 
huts was obvious. Intense heat could be generated 
in them, but owing to their smallness, a whole family 
could not live in one, Jn the Fostbraethra Saga, 
an Icelandic account of transactions in the eleventh 
century, that comes to us in a twelfth century form, is 
an account of how one Thormod went to Greenland 
Having committed a murder there, he took refuge 
with an old woman in her hul. When his foes came 
to seek him, she h't a fire on the hearth, and lilled the 
hut with smoke, so that they could not see who was 
in it. But one man climbed on the roof and pulled the 
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pljg out of the chimney hole, i\hereupon the atmo- 
sphere within cleared In time the long bojse with 
four corners to it was discovered or adopted- This 
was an immense advance in comfort. But, at the 
same time> the peculiar advantage of the bcc-hive 
hut was not lost sight of. If human beings bad been 
baked and boiled therein — why not their bread and 
their meat ? They saw that a bee-hive hut was a hot- 
air chamber retaining the heat for an extraordinary 
length of time. So the next step in civilisation was 
to build the bee-hive hut on a smaller scale for the 
sake of boiling and stewing. In the year iZgi I 
exhumed on the edge of Trcwortha Marsh, on the 
Cornish moors, an ancient settlement The houses 
were all oblong. The principal house consisted of 
two great halls. The upper hall was divided by stone 
screens into stalls, and in front of each stall had been 
formerly a hearth. In each stall a family had lived, 
each family had enjoyed its own ftrc, burning on the 
gi-ound. But such an open fire would not bake. The 
inmates had knowledge of corn, for we found a hand 
quern for grinding it, Tn order to bake, they had 
erected independent huts, with bee-hive ovens in the 
walls, identical in structure with the old bee-hive huts^ 
and the reddened stones showed that fires had been 
lighted in these for baking purposes. But that was 
not all, wc found heapa of burnt pebbles about the size 
of a goose-egg. These had been employed for throw- 
ing into vessels of water either to boil them, or to 
generate steam for baking purposes. 

A common English word has completely lost its 
primitive signification. That word is stcve. The 
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atove is the Norse word sto/ay and the German stuhe. 
It does not mean a heating apparatus, but a warm 
chamber. 

Tliere is a curious old book, " The Gardener's Dic- 
tionaiy,'* by Philip Miller, the fourth edition orwhich 
was published in 1754. He gives an account of 
greenhouses and conservatories as places usually un- 
heatedn "I suppose," says he, " many people will be 
surprised to see me direct the making of flues under 
a greenhouse; but though perhaps it may happen 
that there wilt be no necessity to make any fires in 
them for two or three years together, yet in very 
hard winters they will prove extremely useful" But 
when the author comes to hothouses, he describes 
them under the name of "stoves." 

The stove is 
a hot cham- 
ber, heated 
maybe by an 
oven, but we 
have turned 
the name a- 
bout, and we 
apply it mis- 
takenly to 
the beating 
apparatus. 

In Germany the room that is heated is the stube, 
but the heater is the ofin. Tlie ofen is, however, 
itself a reproduction in small of the hot chamber. 
The oven is employed to radiate outwards in heating 
a room ; it radiates inwarJs when employed for baking. 
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The German ofen, or, as wc would term it, stove, 
is an earthenware vessel in a room. A fire b lighted 
in it, till it is thoroughly heated. Then the fire is al- 
lowed to expire, and the damper is turned, effec- 
tually closing the flue. Thenceforth all the heat 
within and in the earthenware 
walls radiates into the apart- 
^"'^ i\ ment, and keeps it warm for 
V y / eight or nine hours. Tn the 
ancient oven, as in the bce-hive 
huts at Trewortha, every pre- 
caution was adopted to retain 
the heat The outside was banked up with peat, and 
the heat gathered within baked bread or meat 

The bcc-hivc oven of courses of stone was not all 
lliat could be desired The fire acted on the granite 
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or limestone or slate^ and split or crumbled ft, and 
when one or Iwo stones gave way, the whole dome 
collapsed. 
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After a while a further advance was made. The 
bee-hive hut was constructed of earthenware, of clay 
baked hard, so as to resist fire for an indefinite num- 
ber of years. Now in the Wc3t of England in every 
cottage may be seen one of these " cloam " ovcds, It 
is in structure a bee-hive hut precisely. The old 
tradition hangs on, ls followed fronn century to cen- 
tury and year to year, and he who looks at these ovens 
may think of the story they tell — of the ages uonum- 
heied IhaChave passed since the type was fixed by 
the tent of the wanderer on the Siberian steppes, of 
the changes that type has gone through, of the atone 
bee-hive hut supplanting the tent of skins, of the 
bee-hive hut abandoned for the house with four cor- 
ners^ and the old hut converted into a baking oven, 
and then finally of the adoption of the oven of 
"cloam." In another ten or fifteen years that also 
will have passed 
away, to be re- 
placed by the 
iron square 
oven, and then 
one of the links 
that attach us 
to that remote 
past, to that 
mysterious race 
that Mme. Ra- 

gotzin says 'Mies at the roots of all history," a race 
which has marked its course by gigantic struclnres, 
but has left behind it no iiistory — then, I say, one of 
the last links will be broken. 
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I HAD let my house. Two days after, I received Uic 
following letter : — - 

"Friday, 
"My Dear Sir, 

** In ib« best bedroom h a four-post bed. Mrs, 
C aasutcs mc iL^t it will be quiie impossible for lier Lo invite 
any friend tn stay wiih her unless the four-poster be temnved, 
Eind LtE place occupied by a briss or iron double- lesser, 5'our- 
posters arc entirely exploded iirtitles. 1 vill trouble you to 
^ee to this zt your earliest convenler^ce this week, 

" Yours failhfully, 



Of course T complied. Two years ago I went 
to a sale. As I was not very well I did not 
remain, but left word with my agent to buy 
certain articles for me. Next day a waggoa ar- 
rived witli my purchases, and among Ihcm — a ma- 
hogany fnur-post bed. "Why, good gracious! T do 
not want ^/w//' "It was going so cheap, and is of 
solid irahogany," answered my agent, " so I thought 
you otight to have it" That four-poster has ne%'er 
been put together. It lies now in an outhouse with a 
chaff-cutter, empty cement barrels, and much rub- 
bish. It probably never will be used, except by 
holing woodworms. 
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I saw some little while ago in one of the illustrated 
papers a recommenjaljon hew to make use of old 
carved four-post bed^ — !hat is to sa/, of ihe carved 
four posts. Let them be sawn through, and converted 
Into maBsive picture frames or ornarGental chimney- 
pieces, 

I am sorry that the four-poster (s doomed to ex- 
tinction, for it has a historyj and It attaches us to our 
Scandinavian ancestry. 

The Greeks and Romans had nothing of the sort. 
Their beds were not closed in on all sides; it is a 
lltrle doubtful whether these beds were very comfort- 
able. In great houses they were richly ornamented, the 
legs enriched with ivory, and were sometimes even of 
precious metal. They were covered with silk and 
tissues of interwoven gold ; but somehow in classic 
literature we do not come upon much that speaks of 
the luxurious comfort of a bed. In the charming 
passage on Sleep in the first Ode of the Second Book, 
Horace makes no allusion to the bed as having any 
relation to sleep, does not hang upon it tenderly as 
something to be fond of. The bedroom of a Roman 
house was a mere closet The Roman flung himself 
on a bed because he was obliged to take some rest, 
not because he loved to sink among feathers, and 
enjoy repose. 

The modern Italian bed is descended by direct 
filiation from the classic kctus, and what an uncom- 
fortable article it is ! There are plenty of represen- 
tations of ancient beds on tombstones and on vases; 
they are not attractive; they look very hard, unplea- 
santly deficient in soft mattresses, 
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The Roman noble had his tectica — -^ litter enclosed 
within curtains^n which he was carried about. One 
of bronze, inlaid with silver, is preserved in the 
Palace cf the Conscrvatciis at Rome, Now and theo 
mosquito curtains were used round abed, and Horace 
represents the rout of the forces of Antony at 
Actium as due to the disgust entertained by the 
Roman legionaries at seeing their general employ 
mosquito curtains to his bed at night. The couches 
on which guests and host reclined at dinner were, in 
fact, beds, and they had curtains or asort of a canopy 
over them. Great fun is made by Fundanius in his 
account to Horace of a banquet in the house of a 
nowvean-riche^ of the fall of the canopy on the table 
during dinner^ covering all the meats and dishca, and 
filling the goblets with a cloud of black dust^ 

But the tnie four-poster derives from the north 
The Briton had it not when invaded by the Romans, 
and the Roman did not teach the Briton to construct 
it. 

The SaKon did not bring his four-poster with him, 
nor did the Jute or the Angle, for the four-poster 
was unknown to these Teutonic peoples. It came to 
us with the '' hardy Norseman." 

Let us see what was the construction of a Scandi- 
navian house. The house consisted of one great hall 
that served most purposes {skaii). In it men and 
women ate and drank, the dinner was cooked, work 
was done when the weather was bad, and there also 
were the beds. In addition to the hall, there was in 
the greatest houses a ladles* bower {badstbfa^, but 

1 Hor Sat ii. S. 
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with that we need not concern ourselves. The hall 
consisted of a nave and side aisles- The walls of the 
Aisles were of stonCj banked up with turf, but the ronf 
was of timber throughout. Duwn the centre of the 
hall ran a trough, paved with stone, in which fires 
burnt, and parallel with this long hearth were 
beaches. It was not al^^'ays that fires were main* 
tained through the whole length of the ball ; one 
alone was in general use in the centre, and here was 
the principal scat — that occupied by the master of 
the house, and opposite him, beyond the iire, was the 
second seat of honour. The roof was sustained by a 
row of beams, or pillars, and the space of the aifiles 
was occupied by beds. At an entertainment, curtains 
were hung along the sides from post to post, conceal- 
ing; the beds, but some of the bed compartments were 
boxed in, both at back, foot, and frout, between the 
pillar.";, and had In front doors by which admission 
was obtained to them, and a man who retired to rest 
in one of these lokrekk/ur, or lak/iinlur, as they were 
calJed, fastened himself in. The object of these press 
beds was protection. When, as among the Norse- 
men, every man revenged himself with his own hand 
for a wrong done, it was necessary for each man 
who was sensible that he had enemies, to provide 
that he was not fallen upon in his sleep. In the Ice- 
landic Saga of Gisli Sursson, relating to Incidents 
in the tenth century, is a story that illustrates this. 
As this saga is exceedingly curious, 1 venture here to 
give the substance : — 

In HawUdaLe in Iceland Jived two brothers, Tbor- 
kcl aud Gisli. "Sons of Whey," they were called. 
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because, when their father s house had been set on fire, 
they and he had extinguished the fiatnes with vats of 
curds and whey, THorkcl had to wife a woman 
named Asgcrda, and Giali waa married to Auda, 
sister of his intimate rricnd Vesteia Their sister 
Thordisa was married to a certain Thorgnm. The 
brothers and brotliers-iii'Iaw were great merchants, 
and went trafficking to Norway and Deniiiark. 
Gisli and Ve^tein were partners in one vessel, and 
went one way ; Thorkel and Thorgrim were in part- 
nership, and went their way. But the brothers were 
very good friends ; they and their wives lived to- 
gether m one bouse, and managed the farm in com- 
mon. Thorkel, however, was a proud man, and would 
not put his hand to farm work, whereas GisH was 
always ready to do what was needed by night or by 
day. Things prospered, and it occurred to Gisli that 
if thoy took an oath of close brotherhood, they would 
each stand by the other, and would be too strong to 
meet with opposition in their quarter of the island. 
Accordingly the four men proceeded to a headland, 
cut a piece of turf so that it remained attached to 
the soil at both endSj raised it on a spear, and passing 
under it, opened their veins and dropped their 
mingled blood into the mould from which the strip 
of turf had been cut Then they were to join hand3> 
and swear eternal fellowship. But at this moment 
Thorgrim drew back his hand — he was ready to be 
brother to Thorkel and Gisli, but not to Gisli's brother- 
in-law, Vestein, Thereat Gisli withdrewhishandjand 
declared that he would not pledge eternal brotherhood 
with a man who would not be friends with Vestcin. 
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One day Gisli went to his foxge and broke a corn 
ihere witti the hammer la two paits, and g^ave one 
half to Veslcin, and bade him preserve iL At any 
time, when one desired to communicate with the 
other in a matter of supreme importance, he was to 
send to the other the broken token. 

Oo one of hb voyages, Gisli was a winter at 
Viborg, in Denmark, and he there picked up ju^t so 
much Christianity that he resolved ucver again to 
sacrifice to Thor and Freya. 

He returned to Iceland in the same week as did 
his brother Thorkel ; and as it was hay weather, at 
once turned up his sleeves, and went forth with all 
his house churls, haymaking. Thorkel. on the other 
hand, flung himself on a bench in the hall, and went 
to sleep. When he awoke, he heard voices, and 
dreamily listened to the gossip of hLs wife and sister- 
in-law, who were cutting out garments in the ladies' 
bower. ** I wish," said Asgerda, " that you would cut 
me out a shirt for my husband Thorkel." *' I am no 
better hand at cutting out than you are" answered 
Auda. '*I am sure of one thing, if it were anything 
that was wanted doing for my brother, Vestein^ you 
would not ask for my help or for anyone else to assist 
yoa" "Maybe," said Asgerda, "I always did admire 
Vestein, and I have heard it said that Thorgrim was 
sweet on you before Gisli snapped you away." " This 
is idle talk," said Auda. 

Then up stood Thorkel, and striding in at the 
door, said, ** This is dangerous talk, and it is talk that 
will draw blood." 

The women stood aghast. 
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Soon after this Thorkcl told his brother that he 
tttshed to divide the inheritance with him. Gisli 
regretted this, and endeavoured to dissuade him, but 
in vain. They cast lots, and the movable goods fell 
to Thorkel^ the farm to Gisli. Thereupon Thorkel 
depa.rted to Thorgrim, his brother-in-law, 

Sometime after this cacnc the season of the autumn 
aacrifice, Gisli would not sacrifice, but he was ready 
to entertain all his friends, and invited to a great 
feast. Just before this, he heard that Vestcin had 
arrived in Iceland in his merchant vessel, and had 
put into a fiord some way off He immediately sent 
him the half-token by a servant, who was to ride as 
hard as he could, and stop him from coming to 
Hawkdale, The ser\'antrode, but part of his way lay 
alon^ a lava chasm, and as ill fate would have it, he 
took the way above the rift at the very time thai 
Vcstein was riding in the opposite direction through 
the bottom. So he missed him, and on reaching the 
ship, learned that he had done so. He turned at 
once, and rode in pursuit till his horse fell under hirn 
just as he had caught sight of the merchant. He 
ran after him shouting. Vestcin turned and received 
the message and the token that was to assure him the 
message that accompanied it was serious. 

" I have come more than half way/' said he. " All 
the streams are running one way — towards my 
brother-in-law*s vale — and I will follow them," 

" I warn you," said the servant, " be on your guard " 
Vestein had to cross a river. As he was being put 
across, the boatman said, " Be on your guard, You 
arc running into danger." As he rode near Thor- 
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grim's Farm, he was seen by a serf who belonged to 
ThorkeL The serf recognised him, and bade him be 

on his guard. Just then, out came the serfs wife, 
Rannvefgi and called to her husband to tell her who 
that was in a blue cloak, and carrying a spear. The 
serf went inj and Thoi^rinrij who was in the hall, In 
quired who had passed the garth. The woman said 
it was Vestein, spear in hand, wearing a blue cloak, 
and seated in a rich saddle, "Pshaw/' said her hus- 
band, ''the woman can not sec aright. Tt was a fellow 
named Ogjorl, and he was wearing a borrowed cloak, 
a borrowed saddle, and carrying a harpoon tipped 
with horn." 

"One or other of you is telling lies," said Thor- 
grim. "Run. Rannveig, to Hoi, Giali's house, and 
ascertain the truth." 

When Vestein arrived at his brother-! n-law's^ Gls!i 
received hitn, and again cautioned him. Vestein 
opened his saddleb^s, and produced some beautiful 
Oriental stuffs interwoven with gold, and some basins, 
also inlaid with sold — presents for Gishj for his sister 
Auda, and for Thorkel. Next day Gisli went to 
Thorgrim's house, carrying' one of these beautiful 
bowls, and offered it to his brother as a present from 
Vestein; but Thorkel refused to receive it Gi'sli 
sighed. " I see how matters tend/' said he. 

One night shortly after, a gale driving over the 
house, tore the thatch off the hall, and the rain 
poured in through the roof. Everyone woke, and 
Gisli summoned all to help. The wind had abated, 
but not the rain ; thej' must go to the stackyard and 
re-cover the roof as best they might. Vestein volun- 
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teered his help, but GlsII refused it He bade him 

remain within. Veslcin pulled his bed away from 
the locked compartment where the water leaked 
in, drew it near the fire in the open hall, and 
fell asleep on it. Then softly someone entered the 
hall, stole up to his bedsidej and transfixed him to 
the bed with a spear. Vestein cried out, and was 
dead. Auda, his aister> woke, and seeing what had 
taken place, call to a thrall, Witless Thord, to pull 
out the weapon, Thord was too frightened to do so. 
He stood quaking with open mouth. Then in came 
Gisli, and, seeing what had been done, drew out the 
weapon, and cast it, all bloody, into a chest Now 
according to Scandinavlaa ideas, not only was Gisli 
solemnly bound to avenge Vestcin's death, as knit 
to him by oath of brotherhood, but also by the fact of 
his bavmg^ witlidiawn the weapon from the wound. 
He at once called his sister to him, and said, 
" Run to Thorgrim's house, and bring me word what 
you see there" She went, and found the whole house 
up, and armcdp 

"What news? what news?" shouted ThorgrJm, 
The woman told him that VesEcin had been mur- 
dered. 

*' An honourable man," said Thorgrim. " Tell 
Gisli we will attend the funeral, and let the wake be 
kept as Vestein deserves." 

Gisli prepared for the burying of his brother-in-law 
according to the custom of the times. The body was 
placed where a great cairn was to hz heaped over it. 
Then first Thoi^rim stepped forward. "The death- 
shoes must be made fast," said he, and he shod the 
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feet of the dead man with a pair of shoes, in which 
he might walk safely the ways of Hela. "There 
now/' said he, "I have bound the hell-shoes so fast 
they will never come off," 

The summer passed, and winter drew on, then 
Thorgrim resolved on a great sacrifice to Frey at the 
Solstice, and on a mighty feast, to which a hundred 
guests were invited, Gisli would not hold a sacrifice, 
but he sent out invitations to a banquet 

Whilst Thorgrim and Thorkel were preparing to 
receive their guests, it occurred to one of them that 
Vestein had given splendid curtains to Gisli and his 
sister for hanging along the sides of the hall. "I 
wonder whether he would lend them?" asked Thor- 
grim. ''For a banquet, everyone is ready to lend 
anything," answered Thorkel, Then Thorgrim called 
to him the same thrall who had endeavoured to 
deceive him relative to the passing by of Vestein, 
and bade him go to Gialii and ask for the curtains. 
"I don't relish the job,'' answered the man. Thor- 
grim knocked him dortrn, and bade hira go as he was 
bid. The man's name was Geirmund. Geirmund 
went to Hoi. and found Gisli and his wife engaged in 
hanging up the very curtains in preparation for their 
feast The serf proffered his request. Gisli looked 
at his wife, and said, *' What answer shall we make to 
this?^ 

Then an idea struck h[m, and taking Geirmund 
by the arm, he led him outside the hall, and said, 
"One good turn deserves another. IF I let you carry 
off the curtains, will you leave the hall door ajar to- 
night ?" Geirmund hesitated, looked steadily at Gisli. 
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flrTid said, " No harm is intended against my master, 
your brother, Thorkel?" "Wonc in the least." 
"ThcR/'said Geirmund, "I will doit;* 

The 5now fell thick that night, and the frost waa 
keen. A hundred men royslered in the hall of Thor- 
grim. Gisll entertained but sixty men. In the 
night, when all had retired to their beds round the 
hall, and were snoring, Gisli said to his wife, " Keep 
up one of the fires. I must go out." Then he drew 
from the chest the weapon wherewith Vcstein had 
been murdered, and 5tepped Ibrth into the night. 
There was a little broolc ran down the vale, and he 
walked tip the bed of the stream till he came to the 
well-trodden way leading to the mansion of Thorgrim. 
He went to that, and found, as he anticipated, that 
the door was not locked. He entered the halL 
Three fires were burning in the midst. No one waa 
stirring. He stor>d still and listened. Then he took 
the rushes up from the floor, wove them t(^ether, 
and threw them as a mat on ore of the fires, and 
covered it Ho waited a minute. No one stirred, 
so he went on to the second fire, and treated it in the 
£ame manner. The third waa but smouldering, but 
:here was a lamp burning. He saw a young man*3 
nand thrust forth from a bed to the lamp, draw it to 
him, and extinguish it. Then he knew tliat all slept 
save Geirmimd, who had left the door ajar, 

On tiptoe Gisli stepped to the closed bed-recess of 
Thorgrim, and found that it was not fastened from 
within, Thorgrim had not dreamed of danger, with 
a hundred guests and all his servants about him, 
Giali put his hand into the bed, and touched a bosom 
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It was that of hfs sister, the wife of Thorgrim, who 
slept on the outside. The icy touch roused her, and 
she said, " Husband 1 how cold your hand is." " Is it 
so?" answered Thorgrim, half roused, and turned in 
bed. Then with one hand Gisli sharply drew down 
the coverlet, and with the other drove the spear — 
still stained with Vestein's blood — through the heart 
of his murderer. Thordisa woke with a cry, started 
up and screamedi " Wakej and up all! my husband 
has been killed V* In the dark, Gisli escaped, 
and returned home by the same way he had come. 

Next morning very early, Thorfcel and the 
nephews of Thorgrini came to HoL Thorkel led 
the way iato the hall, and walked direct to the closed 
bed of his brother. As he came to it, his quick eye 
detected Gisli's shoes frozen and covered with snow, 
and he hastily kicked them under the stool lest the 
nephews should see them, and conclude who had 
raurdered their uncle. 

"What news?" said Gisli, rousing and silting up 
in bed» 

" News serious and bad,^' answered Thorkeh 
"Thorgrim, my brother-in-law, is murdered." 

" Let him be buried as he deserves," said Gisli, 
"T will attend and greet him on his way." 

Now, at the funeral, Thorgrim was laid in a ship 
that was placed on a hill-top, and all prepared to 
heap a cairn over the dead man, Then Gisli heaved 
a mighty stone, and flung it into the ship of the dead, 
so that the beams brake, and he said. " Let none say 
I cannot anchor a death-ship. Tor I have anchored 
':his that it will sail no more/' And all who heard 
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him remembered the words of Thorgrim when he 
bound the hell-shoes on the feet of Vestcin, 

Tlieie are a good many passages In the sagas that 
refer to the press-beds. In the saga of tlie Draplau- 
ga-sons we read — "It was ancieuU/ the custom not 
to use the badsthfa (the heated room) ; men had 
instead great fires, at which they sat to heat them- 
selves, for at that time there was plenty of fuel in the 
country. The houses were so constructed that one 
hall served all purposes for banqueting and sleeping, 
and the men could lie under the tables and sleep, 
or each in his own roora^ some of the bed places 
being enclosed, and in these lay the most honour- 
able men." 

In the saga of Gunnlaug with the Serpent's 
Tongue, we arc told how that '^ One morning Gunn- 
laug woke, and everyone was on foot except himself. 
He lay dozing in his press-bed behind the high seat 
Then in came a dozen arrued men into the hall," etc. 

The Droplauga-sons saga tells us how one Helgi, 
Asbjom's son, slept with his wife in one of these 
doscd-in beds for fear of his mortal enemies. One 
day a friend came to his house. In the evening 
Helgi said to his wife, "Where have you put Keti" 
lorm to sleep?" "1 have made him up a bed — a 
good one — out on the long bench in the halL" Then 
Helgi said, " When I go to Ketilorm's house, he 
always turns out of his press-l^ed and gives it up to 
me, so you and I must to-night lie in the hall, and 
give up our close-bed to him." Tlicy did so, and that 
night the murderer came, and Helgi died through hid 
hospitality. 
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In the saga of Egill Skallagrim's sod is a story that 
shows us how that some of the closed bedchambers 
contained more than one sleeping place. Egill, who 
lived in Iceland, had lost his son Bodvar, who was 
drowned. The giief of the old man was excessive. 
He retired to his locked-up bedchamber, fastened 
himself in, and, lying down, refused food. After 
three days had elapsed, his wife, in serious concen), 
sent for his married daughter, Thorgerthr, who, on 
entering the house, said loud enough to be heard^ " I 
intend not to touch food till I reach the halls of 
Freya. I can do naught better ihan follow my 
father's example.^* Then she knocked at the opening 
into the lokkviia, and called, *' Father, open, I desire 
to travel the same road with you," 

The old man let her in, and she laid herself down 
on another bed in the same enclosed place. 

After some hours had passed in silence, EgiLl said, 
** Daughter, /ou are munching something," 

" Yes, father. It is .sol {filga saccharina). It 
shortens life. Will you have some?** 

"If it does that, I will.'* 

Then she gave him some of the seaweed. He 
chewed it, and naturally both became very thirsty. 

Presently Thorgerthr said she must taste a drop of 
water. She rose, went to the door, and called for 
water. Her mother brought a drinking horn. Thor- 
gerthr took a slender draught, and offered the horn 
to her father. 

" Certainly/' said he, '' that weed has parched my 
throat with thirst/' So he lifted the horn witli both 
handsj and drained it 
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" Father/' said Thorgcrtlir, " we have both been 
deceived ; we have beeji drinking milk/' As she 
spoke, the old man clenched his teeth in the horn, 
and tore a great shred from it, then flung the vessel 
wrathfully on the ground, 

"Our scheme has failed," said Thorgerthr, "and 
we cannot now continue it. I have a better plan to 
propose. Compose a death-lay on your son, Bodvar, 
and I will carve it in runes on oaken staves." 

Then the spirit of song came on the old man, and 
he composed the long Wake-song of Bodvar that 
goes by the name of the Sonartorrek, and in singing 
it his grief was assuaged, 

The invasion of the Northmen, of Dane and Vik- 
ing of Norwayj that made the Saxons tremble, was 
an invasion of something more than marauders — it 
was one of four-post beds. They did not, indeed, 
bring their press beds with them in their "Long Ser- 
pents/' but no sooner did they establish themselves 
in the land — Ragnar Lodbrog'a sons in Northumbria, 
and King Kiiut in England — than they set up their 
four-posters, and made themselves both secure and 
comfortable. They shut themselves in for the night, 
pulled the boltj and were safe till next morning. 
We do not half understand tlic horrors of St. Bricc'a 
Day, 1002. when the Danes were massacred through- 
out the dominions of iEthcked, unless we introduce 
these closed beds into the picture. We must ima- 
gine the Saxons storming the closed and bolted 
boxes, and the Danes withinj unable to escape, as the 
axes and crowbars crashed against the oak doors 
and hinges of their lakhvUur, They could but mufBe 
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themselves in their feather beds, and endeavour lo 
burst forth when the entrance was forced. 

The caimj or tumulus, that covered ^ dead Norse- 
man wa3 heaped over a sort of wooden or atone bed 
made after the fashion of a lokkviia. In the Grcttia 
saga we have the story of the hero breaking into the 
cairn of an old king, and he found him enclosed in a 
box of boards — stout oak planks — very much as he 
had been shut in every night when he retired to 
sleep. The ktstvaens of stone, oblong boxes (>f stones 
set on end, and covered over with great sJabs, to con- 
tain the dead, are nothing other than stone four- 
posters. And the modern cofEin ia nought else but 
the wooden enclosed lokhvila — the Scandinavian close 
bed reduced to the smallest possible dimensions. 
There is no particular sense in the coffin, but it is a 
reminiscence of what the beds of our Scandinavian 
forefathers were, and will continue to be used long 
after the four-poster is banished from our bed- 
rooms. 

In the Vi^lsunga saga is a ghastly story of two men 
buried alive in a kistvaen. Sigiiiund was the sole 
surviving son of King Volsiirg, who had been killed 
by King Siggeirof Gothland. Si^eir was married 
lo Signy, the sister of Sigmund. The duty to revenge 
the death of Vobung lay on Sigmund, and Signy was 
by no means indisposed to further this vengeance- 
taking. Sigmund and his son SinJjotli came secretly 
to the hall of King Siggcir, and concealed themselves 
in full harness in an outhouse behind a cask of ale. 
The two boys of the k'lng, running out, saw them 
hiding there, and raised the alarm, whereupon Sig- 
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mund and Sinfjotli cut them down. King Si^eir 
called together his men, and they closed round Sig- 
mund and his son and took them alive. Then the 
King of Gothland declared he would bury them alive. 
Accordingly he ordered his men to erect large 
stonea set on end, and to cover them over with 
flat stoneSj and then he placed the two men, 
Sigmund and Sinfjotli, in the chamber thus 
foimedj and heaped over them a cairn of earth and 
small stoneSn Now, just before the last stone coverer 
was placed on this living grave, Sign y, the queen, flung 
in a big bundle When the cairn was raised the two 
men who were entombed alive felt the bundle, and dis- 
covered that it consisted of astout rope wrapped round 
the sword of Sigmund. That gave to them hope. 
With the blade they dug at the bases of the upright 
stones, and, raking out the small stuff between them, 
managed to pass the rope round them, and drew 
tliem down. Ry tlic fall of these stones a gap was 
made, the top of tlie cairn ran In, and the two entombed 
men crawled out They at once went to the ball of 
the king, heaped wood about it, and set it on fira 
As it flared, Signy came out, kissed her brother, and 
his 30n, refused Jifc, and went back into the flames to 
die with her husband and his men. 

The Voisunga saga i5 valuable, as it carries us back 
to the pre-Christian condition of life in the semi- 
mythical period. The Volsungs are kings of the 
land of the lluns: they are not Huns themselves, 
but belong to the Odin-born conquering race. The 
historic Huns have Ihe rude stone monuments at- 
tributed to them in Hanover, Pomerania, and Meek- 



Icnbui^, but tbcy bad nothing to do with llicir 
erection. These monuments belong to a far earlier 
race. 

When King Harold Fairhair converted Norway 
into a single monarchy, many of the old chiefs fled 
the land rather than submit ; but onej Herlaugi, in 
Naumudal, went alive with twelve of his men Into a 
cairn that contained a kist and had it closed upon him, 

In the saga of Egil and Asmund is a queer story of 
two men who swore brotherhood witii each other^ 
Chat he who survived the other should spend three 
nights in the cairn with his dead brother, "and then 
depart (/ he liked'' The saga goes oi to tc!l how 
that one of these, Aran^ was slain, then his fellow, As- 
mund» *'threw up a cairn, and placed by the dead man 
his horse, with saddle and bridle, and all his harness 
and his banner, his hawk, also, and his hound ; Aran 
sat in the high stool in full armour. Then Asmund 
had his chair brought into the cairn and sat there^ 
and the cairn was closed on them. In the hrst night 
Aran rose from his stool and killed hawk and hound* 
and ate them bolL In the second night Aran stood 
up and slew his horse, and tore it in pieces, rending it 
with his teeth, and he ate the horse, the blood running 
over his jaws. And he invited Asmund to eat with 
hiH), The third night Asmund felt heavy with sleep, 
and he snoozed off, and was not aware before the 
dead man had gripped him by both ears and had 
torn them off his head. Asmund then drew his 
sword, hewed off the head of Aran, took fire, and 
burned him to ashes. Then he went to the rope and 
was drawn up, and the cairn was closed. But As- 
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mund carried away with him all the trea5urc it con- 
tained." > 

The Norsemen were buried seated in their chain 
or in their boats, but the builders of the megalithic 
monuments were interred lying on their sides, with 
their hands folded, as though in sleep. Their great 
dolmens and covered avenues were family cemeteries. 
The slab at the east end was movable, so as to allow 
of admission into the tomb on each fresh death in 
the family. A hole in the stone at the foot is very 
usual. Of that elsewhere. The latest interments 
in a dolmen are always nearest the opening ; some- 
times the more ancient dead have been removed 
farther back in the monument to make room for the 
new-comers. There is an allusion in Snorro''^ Heims- 
kringla to these holes In the kists containing the 
dead; " Freyr fell sick and his men raised a great 
mound, in which they placed a door with three holes 
in it. Now when Freyr was dead they conveyed htm 
secretly into the mound, but told the Swedes he was 
alive ; and they kept watch over him for three years, 
They brought all the taxes into the mound — tlirough 
one hole they thrust in the gold, through another 
they put in the silver, and through the third the 
copptrr money that was paid."* 

It is probable that the Scandinavians followed to 
some extent the usage of the race that preceded them, 
and used their megalithic monuments, much as we 
know that tumuli were employed for later interments, 
and by races different from that which raised the 
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tumulL That Ihe idea of sleep was connected with 
death in inany cases of burials^ is certain, from the 
position given to the corpse, the hands are folded 
and the knees drawn up. 

We cannot say for certain that the dolmens, as the 
French call the monuments which wc terra crom- 
lechs, were reproductions in stone of the closed beds 
of the men of the polfshed-stone age, but it is pro- 
bable. The great family dolmen? were cemeterial 
big Beds of Ware to accommodate a number, and the 
small kistva-ens were single beds for old bachelors. 
Some of the largest dolmens contain as manyas forty 
sleepers. Under Brown Willy, the highest point of 
the Cornish moors, is one long kistvaen, and beside 
it a tiny one for a baby — the mother's bed and the 
cradle, side by side, for the long night of death. 
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It has been supposed that the cromlechs, or dol- 
mens, and the kJstvaens, represent the ancient dwell- 
"ngs of the neolithic men. I do not think so. The 
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positron of the bodies show3 that they were mten<3ed, 
not as dwellings, but as beds. If they resembled any- 
thing used in Ifc, it was the bed -compartments in the 
huts, not the huts themselves. These bed-compart- 
ments were backed, wailed, and roofed with stone, 

I was once offered in Antwerp a very beautifully 
carved oak bed ; it was but an oblong box, with an 
opening on one side only, which could be closed with 
a curtain, and very much like a berth in an old- 
fashioned steam -packet 

The reader will remember the graphic description^ 
in " Wuthering Heights," of a very similar close-bed of 
boards as used in Yorkshire. That Yorkshire bed 
was a lineal descendant from the iohhvila of the 
Scandinavian colonists of Northumbda, 

When danger of assassination in bed ceased, men 
began to sleep easier, breathe freer, and dispensed 
with the door and its bolts. They shut themselves in 
with curtains instead ; and as there were practical in- 
conveniences in making beds, where the bed maker 
could not go round to the wall side, cautiously and 
with hesitation suffered the bed to he pulled out, so that 
it might stand free on all sides save the head. Then 
head and top alone remained of board, two sides and 
foot were left open, or pflrlially open; they could be 
closed with curtains, and the sleeper could and did con- 
vert hi^ bed into a sort of box when he retired to rest 

So beds remained throughout the Middle Ages and 
to last century. Some ancient beds had gabled 
roofs over tliem, and many remained fixed in on all 
sides save one. Uut at the same time there was the 
truckle-bed for the servant ; even the iron bedstead 
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without tester, precisely like those turned out by every 
ironmonger* Viollet le Due gives an engraving of 
one such in his " Dictlonnairc du Mobilicr Frangais," 
from a miniature of the tenth century. He gives also 
a representation of an iron bed thrust under a roof- 
like coveringj with curtains, and ventilating windows, 
on which Solomon is shown asleep, from a MS- of the 
twelfth century. It would almost seem that in the 
Middle Ages a contest raged between the four-poster 
and the bed without tester, and in the MS. from 
which the illustration just mentioned is taken the 
wisdom of Solomon is represented as combining botli 
fashions. 

Anyone who has taken lodging's in Germany is 
aware of the alcove-bed ; the curtains are let fall that 
conceal a recess* and, lo [ the chamber has ceased to 
be a bedroom and has become a reception-room. This 
is another adaptation of tlie Northern conception of a 
bed. In the London houses of Gower Street, and 
of streets built at the same period, the same 
idea is carried out in a somewhat pretentious form. 
In front, looking out on the street, is the sitting-roomj 
opposite the window are folding doors, and behind 
them the bedroom. The little back room behind 
these doors is the IckhvUa somewhat enlarged. 

Indeed, the two ideas of bed, the open and the 
closed, go back a long way, I have mentioned in the 
preceding article the exploration of an ancient settle- 
ment — date early but unfixed— on the Cornish moors. 
One hut had in it both types of bed. We saw in the 
article on "Ovens " how that in the Hebrides, in the 
bee-hive huts to this day, a portion of the floor is 
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marked off by curb stones, and this portion is con- 
verted into a bed at night and a scat by day. So was 
it in one of the stone huts on Trcwortha Marsh. A 
set of granite blocks in a curve parted one portion of 
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the earth floor from the rest. That was the bed 
according to the Keltic ideal. But, and this was 
curious, in the deptli of the wall at the faithei end of 
the hut, was a hole seven feet deep in the thickness 
of the wall, with a great slab of granite at the bottom 
smoothed to serve as mattress. It was about 2 feet J 
inches wide at the foot, as much at the head, but 
widened to 3 feet 4 inches in the middle. The height 
above the floor was 4 inches. It adjoined the oven — 
it was abed according to Scandinavian ideas, with this 
sole difference^ that acccjis to it was obtained at the 
foot, vhich alone \t'as open, and not at the side. 

Do those two types of bed in one hovel 10 feet 
square signify that men of two nationahtics occupied 
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it, each With his bed^ideal, which he would not aban* 
don ? We cannot say ; probably it means no more 
than this, the confluence of two streams of tiaditioni 

The wooden cofRn is neither more nor less than the 
wooden four-poster or rather closed bed reduced to 
the smallest possible dimensions. Among the mcga- 
lithic people the stone grave was gradually reduced 
in dimensions from the mighty dolmen to the small 
kifitvaen. The great tumulus or cairn is now repre- 
sented by the little green mound m the churchyard, 
and the menhir or lon^ stone, rude and uninscnbed, has 
it3 modem counterpart much altered in the headstone- 
The enclosed box-like stone tombs that were erected 
duniig last century were survivals of the kistvaen, as 
were also the sarcophagi of the ancients. The wooden 
coffin 19 but in small the wooden chamber of the dead 
of our Norse ancestors, which was itself but a repro- 
duction of the closed bedchamber. 

For myself, when I think how much that is great 
and vigorous and noble cornea to us through our Norse 
ancestry, I regret that by the abandonment of the 
foor-postcr wc are casting aside one of its most 
cherished traditions, and yet there remains matter of 
consolation in the thought thai, for the last sleep of 
allj we Tcvcrt to the fashion of bed a la Scandinavi, 
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" Please, sir, the rats be a rampagin' in the lumber- 
room as makes the blood curl ! " 

For fifty years 1 had never been into that lumber- 
room. It Is situated up a steep flight of steps in the 
baet kitchen, and had once been inhabited by a 
button-boy. Here is an extract from my grand- 
mother's account-book for the yeir 1803 : — 

Foatman ^'4 

Page 4 

Cook 12 

Housemaid ...... 7 



Verily prices have risen smcc 1803. 

Houtfeuer, to return to the four-pounder. He in- 
habited this room some ninety years ago : then it was 
abandoned, finally locked up, and the key lost About 
fifty years ago, as a boy, I did explore the place, 
through the window, after nests. My grandfather 
died. Then my father succeeded, and the room 
remained unopened during hb reign. My father 
died, and 1 succeeded to the oJd house. I had been 

in it 5ome years, when the other day the kitchen- 
no 
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maid complained that the rats in thi3 lumber- 
room over the back kitchen made her blood ''curl,'' 
by which she mepint, presumably^ "curdle;" till then 
I had never thought of an exploration. 

To abate the nuisance, however, I broke open 
the door and entered the long-abandoned room. 
Since the four-pounder had oceupied it, for some 
years that room must have been employed as a 
place for lumber, because it proved to contain a 
quantity of old, disused articles in iron and tin, and 
amongst these were two stands for ruslilights, a 
tinder-box, and a glass phosphorus bottle. 

Such a find carried one back, as few other things 
could, to early days, and showed one the enormous 
advance we have made in this century in the comforts 
of life. 

Some of US ear remember the rushlight, a few the 
phosphorus bottle^ fewer the tinder-box. 

Of the rushlights I found, one was familiar to me ; 
the other, probably art earlier type, I had never seen. 
The former consisted of a cylinder of sheet-iron, per- 
forated with round boles, the cylinder about two feet 
high, ThJ3 contained the rushlight. At the bottom 
was a basin for a little water, that the sparks, as they 
fell, might be extinguished 

Well do I recall such rushlight lamps ! One always 
burned at night in my father's bedroom, and when I 
was ill I was accommodated with one as well. The 
feeble, flickering light issued through the perforations 
and capered in fantastic forms over the walls and 
furniture. 

The other rushlight lamp was of a different con- 
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struction. It consisted of a long spiral of iron wirc» 
and was probably discarded for the newer and aafer 
invention of the lamp with perforated holes. The 
spiral coil would prevent the lanky rushlight from 
falling over and out of the lamp, but not the red-hot 
dock from spluttering on to the carpet or boards of 
the floor. 

There was in use, formerly, in England another 
sort of rush light- holder. It consisted of an iron rod 

planted in a socket of 
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wood that Stood on the 
floor. To this rod, whicli 
was roundfWas atHxed a 
sliding contrivance that 
upheld a socket for the 
rushlight, which might 
be raised or lowered as 
suited convenience. Con- 
Jf^^—,*- nected with the holder 
was the snuffer. The 
candle had to be taken 
ouiol its socket to have its wick pinched between 
the upright unremovable snuffers. Conceive the 
inconvenience I The drip of tallow about fingers 
and floor I We have indeed advanced since such 
candle-holders were in use. They stood about four 
feet from the floor. 

It was necessary in former times for a light to be 
kept burning all night in one room, for to strike a 
light was a long and laborious operation. There 
were little silver boxes tnat contained amadou, the 
spongy texture of a puff-ball, and some matches 
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dipped in sulphur^also a flint One side of the box 
was armed with a steel. In striking a light the 
holder put the amadou in position to receive the 
sparks from the steel as he struck the flint, then, 
when the amadou glowed, he touched it with the 
brimstone end of the match and ignited that— a mat- 
ter of five to ten minutes. Why, a burglar could 
clear off with the plate before the roused master of 
the house could strike a light and kindle Lis candle 
to look for him. 

The tinder-box employed commonl}' in kitchens 
and cottages was a different application of the same 
principle. It consisted of a circular tin or Iron box, 
with the socket for a candle soldered on to the top. 
Thia box contained a removable bottom. When 
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opened it displayed a steel and a lump of flint. 
These were taken cut and the removable bottom 
lifted up, when below was disclosed a mass of black 
tinder. The manufacture of this tinder was one of 
the accomplishments of our forefathers, or rather 
foremothers. It was made of linen rag burned in a 
close vesselj completely charred, without being set on 
fire, and the manufacture of tinder had to take place 
weekly, and consumed a considerable amount of linen. 
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In the morning early, before dawn, tlie first sounds 
beard in a small house were the click, ch'clc, click of 
the kitchen-maid, striking flint and steel over the tinder 
in the box. When the tinder was ignited, the maid 
blew upon it till it glowed sufficiently to enable her to 
kindle a match made of a bit of stick dipped in brim- 
slone. The cover was then returned to the box, and 
the weight of the flint and steel pressing it down 
extinguished the sparks in the carbon. The opera- 
tion was not, however, always successful ; the tinder 
or the matches might be damp, the flint blunt, and the 
steel wora \ or, on a cold, dark morniag, the operator 
would not infrequently strike her knuckles instead 
of the steel ; a match, too, might be often long in 
kindling, and it was not pleasant to keep blowing 
into the tinder-box, and on pausing a moment to 
take breath, to inhale sulphurous acid gas, and a 
peculiar odour which the tinder-box ahvays exhaled. 

Here is a curious passage from an article on ''The 
Production of Fire," in the Penny Magasinc for 26th 
July, 1834:— "The flint and steel, with the tinder 
and match of some kind or other, have long been the 
instruments of getting a light in the civilised world. 
. » . Within the present century the aid of chem- 
istry has been called in, . . . and instantaneous 
lights have become quite common, under the various 
names of Promctluans, Lucifers, etc, although, from 
its superior cheapness, iiu tindcr-bax will probably 
always knp its place in domeslh wj^," This article 
was puhli*>hed in the very year in which I was born, 
and now it is extremely difficult to obtain an old 
tinder-box. 1 have sought in the cottages and farm- 
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houses in my own parish and those adjoining, and 
have been unsuccessful in discovering more than one- 
A generation has grown up that has never even 
heard of the tinder-box. 

In or about 1673 phosphorus was discovetedT and 
its easy ignition by mere friction made known, and 
this opened the prospect of more easy means of ob- 
taining a Jight, But pliosphorus was costly, and a 
centuiy and a half elapsed before the phosphorus 
match came into use. Phosphoric tapers were em- 
ployed ; these were small wax tapers, the wicks 
of which were coated with phosphorus; they were 
enclosed in glass tubes hermetically sealed, and when 
a light was required, one end of the tube was re- 
moved with a Rlc, when the taper became ignited by 
exposure to the ain 

The plan was, however, clumsyj besides being 
dangerous and costly, and never look hold of public 
estimation. The next attempt was to put a piece of 
phosphorus into a small phia], and dissolve it at a 
moderate heat, then keep the phial corked. The 
bottle was about the size of one of smelling salts, and 
was kept at the head of the bed. When a light was 
required, the glass stopper was ren:ioved, and a match 
coated with sulphur was dipped into it, and worked 
about till a jlame was produced, when the match was 
withdrawn, and the phial hastily corked. Another 
method was to rub the match, after dipping it in the 
bottle, against a piece of cork or soft wood, the friction 
more certainly or less dangerously promoting the 
combination of the sLilphur and phosphcius, and thi 
consequent iiroduction of flame. 
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Another method of kindlirg a match was by means 
of Homberg's phosphoniSj or fire-bearcn It was a 
black powder compound of flour, su^ar, and alum, 
which took fire on exposure to the air. But it never 
came into general use. It remained in the hands of 
the curious. None of these inventions displaced the 
old tinder-box, which maintained itself to within the 
memory of many of us who are over fifty years. 

Of all the ingenious attempts to get rid of the tin- 
der-box, the oxymuriate matches were the most 5uc- 
cessful. From them our present lucifers are lineaJ]y 
descended. The oxymurJate matches were composed 
of chlorate of potash and sugar coating a strip of 
wood. The match was dipped into a bottle contafn- 
ing a piece of asbestos soaked in oil of vitriol. The 
bottle and a number of these matcheSj with tipped 
ends downwards, were put into a neat little case, and 
this was called the " phosphorus box>" On their first 
introduction, these boxes sold as high as iSs. each; 
they gradually fell to los., then 55,^ but never went 
bplow half-a-crown. But they were not altogether 
successful, The oil of vitriol lost its force nfter a 
while, owing to the readiness with which it absorbed 
moisture from the air, and then the matches smoul- 
dered instead of bursting- into flame. 

The next advance was the lucifcr- match, with 
phosphorus and sulphur combined at the end. But 
this was dangerous, and frightful accidents attended 
the mamifaclure. I spent some winters at Pau, in the 
south of France, and near our house were the cot- 
tages of poor people who worked at match-making. 
The pars of melted phosphoni.i tnlo which the heads 
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of the matclies were dipped would explode suddenly, 
and scatter their fiaming contents over the match- 
girls. My mother, as an angel of goodness, was wont 
to visit and minister to many and many a poor little 
burnt girl, who had tlius been set fire to. 

But the phosphorus match-nia.king had another 
objection to it, besides the accidents produced in the 
melting of phosphorus. It brought or a frightful 
disease in the jaw. The bone was attackedi and 
rotted away. In the "Dublin Quarterly Journal of 
Medical Science** for 1852, the nature of the disease 
is thus described: — *'An affection ensues which 
is so insidious in its nature that it Is at first sup- 
posed to be common toothache, and a most serious 
disease of the jaw is produced before the patient 
is aware of bis condition. The disease gradually 
creeps on until the sufferer becomes a miserable and 
loathsome object, spending the best period of his 
life \Xi the wards of a public hospital. Many 
patients have died of the disease ; many unable 
to open their jaws have lingered with carious 
and necrosed bones; others have suffered dreadful 
mutilations from surgical operations, considering 
themselves happy to escape with the loss of the 
greater portion of the lower jaw. In the Museum 
of the Manchester Infirmary is the lower jaw of a 
young woman who is now at work. Her face is 
much disHgLired by the loss of her chin, and, on look- 
ing into her mouth, the root of the tongue is seen 
connected with her under lip, the space formerly 
occupied by the jaw being obliterated by the con^ 
traction of the cheek." 
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Thus, in the advance of civilisation, great a^^onies 
fiave been gone through. Our present conveniences 
have been purchased at the cost of tlirocs and tears 
in the paat, Wc should not forget that civilisation 
has had its martyrs. 

Lastly came the match made without phosphorus. 
When we thfnk of the toil and trouble that the light- 
ing of a tire occasioned, we can understand what 
store was set on never letting a fire on the hearth go 
out. An old woman on Dartmoor, recently dead, 
boasted on her dcalh-bcd : "I be sure I'se goin' to 
glory; for sixty -three years have 1 been married, 
and never in all them years once let the hearlh-fire go 
out." But there the fire was of peat, which will 
smoulder on untouched for many hours. 

There was a stage of civilisation before the tinder- 
box came in^ and that was & stage when fire had to 
be kept in, and if it went out, borrowed from a 
neighbour. In the earliest age. fire was obtained by 
friction ; a piece of wood witt a hole in it was placed 
on the ground between the feet. Then a man held a 
piece shaped like the letter "f in his hands, and 
rapidly twirled this about, with the long end inserted 
in the hole of the piece he held between his feet, till 
by friction the upright was ignitcd> The pieces of 
wood must be very dry, and requisite dryness was 
not easily procurable in our moist noithern climes, 
consetiuently the labour of kindling a flame was pro- 
portionately great. Sometimes a wheel was em- 
ployed, and the axle turned in that to produce a 
fiame, It has been thought that the fyifot +, the 
crook-legged cross found on 30 many monuments of 
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antiquity, the Svastika of India, represents an 
instrument for the production of fire by friction. 
But owing to the great difficulty in producing 
fire by this meansj the greatest possible care 
was taken of the household fire, lesr it should 
become extinguished. This originated the wor- 
ship of Vesta. The flame once procured was 
guarded against extinction in some central spot by 
the unmarried women of the housej and when villages 
and towns were formed, a central circular hut was 
erected in which a common fire was maintained, and 
watched continuously. From this central hearth all 
the hearths of the settlement were supplied. Ovid tells 
us that the first temple of Vesta at Rome was con- 
structed of wattled walls, and roofed with thatch like 
the primitive huts of the inhabitants. It was little 
other than a circular, covered fireplace, and was 
tended by the unmarried girls of the infant commu- 
nity. It served as the public hearth of Rome, and 
on it glowed, unextinguished throughout the year, 
the sacred fire, which was supposed to have been 
brought from Troy^ and the continuance of which 
was thought to be linked with the fortunes of the 
city The name Vcata is believed to be derived from 
the same root as the Sanscrit vaSy which means " to 
dwell, to inhabit," and shows that she was the god- 
dess of home, and home had the hearth as its focus. 
A town, a sCaCCj is but a large family, and what the 
domestic hearth was to the house, that the temple of 
the perpetual fire became to the city- Every town 
had its Veata, or common hearth, and the colonics 
derived their fire from the mother hearth. Should a 
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vestal maiden allow the sacred fire to become esitin- 
gfuished, she was beater by the Grand Pontiff till her 
blood flowed, and the new fire was solemnly rekindled 
by rubbing together dry wood^ or by focussing the 
sun's raya. It might not be borrowed from a strange 
place. The circular form and domed roof of the 
Temples of Vesta were survivals of the prehistoric 
huts of the aborigines. 

Among the legends of the early Celtic saints noth- 
ing is more common than the story of the saint being 
sent to borrow fire, and carr^ung it in his lap without 
the fire injuring his garment 

In Ireland, before St Patrick introduced ChrisLi- 
anity» there waa a temple at Tara where fire bui'ned 
ever, and was on no account suffered to go out 

When Chrislianily became dominant, it was neces- 
sary to dissociate the ideas of the people from the 
central fire as mixed up with the old gods ; at the 
same time some central fire was an absolute need 
Accordingly the Church was converted into the sacred 
depository of the perpetual fire, and a lamp was kept 

in it ever burning, not only 
that the candles might he 
Ignited from it for the ser- 
vices, without recourse had 
to friction or tinder flint and 
steel, but also that the parish, 
the village, the town, might 
obtain thence their fire, 

/v^,3a-.«B^HT-.™^.T. There exist still a few 

*«i«c«,o.^,LAM. __^ ^^^ few— contrivances 

for this perpetual fire in our churches ; they go by 
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the name of cresset-stones. The carh'est 1 know is 
not in England, but is in the atrium outside the re^ 
markable church of St Arobrogio at Milan. It is 
a block of white marble on a moulded base, it is now 
broken, but banded together with iron. It stands 3 
feet 10 inches high, and is 2 feet 6 inches in 
diameter at top. It consists of a flat surface in 
which are depressed nine 
cuplike hollows. These 
were originally filled 
with oil, and wicks were 
placed in them and ig- 
nited. In England one 
is still in situ, in the 
church of Lewannick, in 
Cornwall There it is 
not far from the door. 
It consists of a circular 
block containing on its ^4- ii-cKaHaT^Tom. LHWAJi^itt 
fiat upper surface, which is twenty-two inches across, 
seven cuplike hollows, four and a half inches deep* 
The stone stands on a nidcly moulded base, oc- 
t^onal, and is m all about 2 feet 5 inches high. 
In Furness Abbey, among the niins^ has been found 
another, with five cups in it; at Calder Abbey an- 
other, with sixteen such cups for oil and wicks. At 
York is another with six such fire-cups, and at Stock- 
holm another with the same number, in a square 
stone table. At Wool Church, Dorset, is again 
another example built into the south wall of a small 
chapel on the north side of the chancel. It is a block 
of Purbeck marble, and has in the top five cup-shaped 
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cavities qiiite bla-ckened with the oil and smoke. In 

some of the examples there arc traces of a metal pin 
around which the wick was twisted, 

In addition to these, In several churches are to be 
found lamp- niches. Some have chimneys or flues, 
which pass upwards, in some cases pas5[ng into the 
chimneys of fireplaces. Others have conical hollows 
in the heads or Toofs, in order to catch the sootj and 
prevent it passing out into the church. 

Now, although these lamps and cressets had their 
religious signification, yet this religious signification 
was an afterthought. The origin of them lay in the 
necessity of there being in every place a central light, 
from which light could at any time be borrowed ; 
and the reason why this central light was put in the 
church was to dissociate it from the heathen ideas 
attached formerly to it. As it was, the good people 
of the Middle Ages were not quite satisfied with the 
ccrtTal church fire, and they had recourse in times of 
emergency to others — and as the Church deemed 
them — unholy fires. When a plague and murrain 
appeared among cattle, then they lighted need-fires, 
from two pieces of dry wood, and drove the cattle 
between the fiames, believing that this new flame was 
wholesome to the purging away of the disease. For 
kindling the need-firea the employment of flint and 
steel was forbidden. The fire was only efficacious 
when extracted in prehistoric fashion, out of wood. 
The lighting of these need-fires was forbidden by the 
Church in the eighth century. What shows thai this 
need-fire was distinctly heathen is that in the Church 
new fire was obtained at Easter annually by striking 
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flirt and steel together. It was supposed that the 
old fire in a twelvemonth had got exhausted, or 
perhaps that all hght expired with Chriat, and that 
rew fire must be obtained. Accordingly the priest 
solemnly struck new fire out of flint aiid stceU But 
fire from flint and steel wEts a novelty; and the 
people^ Pagan at^cart, had no confidence in it^and in 
time of adversity went back to the need-fire kindled 
in the time-honoured way from wood by friction, be- 
fore this new-fangled way of drawing it out of stone 
and iron was in\'ented 

The curious festival of the Car of Fire observed on 
Easter Eve every year at Florence carries us back to 
a remote period when fire was a sacred and mys- 
terious thing. As is well known, in the Eastern 
Church, also in the Roman Catholic Church, all 
fires are extinguished before Easter ; and tn the 
Cathedral, the Bishop^ on Haster morning, strikes 
new fire, blesses it, and all the hearths in the 
city receive the new iire from this blessed spark. It is 
vulgarly supposed that the old fire has got worn out, 
and has lost its full vigour by use tliroughout tlie 
year, and that the new fire is full of restless and 
youthful energy. There can be littie doubt that this 
idea goes back to a remote and Pagan time^ and the 
Church accepted what was a common custom, and 
gave it» or tried to give it, a new and Christian idea, 
connecting it with the resurrection of Hira who is the 
Light of the World. The same custom of striking 
and blessing new fire exists in many parts of die 
West as well as the East^ and is sanctioned by Che 
Roinan Church. But nowhere does this ancient usage 
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assume so quaint and picturesque a form as at Flor- 
ence. There, however, the primitive significance is 
completely forgotten, and the people have endea- 
voured to explain the ceremony which I will now 
describe in variuus mutUdlly contradictory ways. 

On Easter Eve, four magnificent white oxen, their 
huge horns wreathed with flowers, and with garlandi 
about them, as though they were being conveyed to 
sacrifice, draw a huge car, painted black, some twenty- 
five feet high, pyramidal in shape, and crowned with 
a mural coronet, into the piazza before the west doors 
of the white marble cathedral. The car is itself 
wreathed with flowers to its highest pinnacle, and 
with the flowcrg varioirs fireworks are interspersed. 
As soon as this great trophy is in place, and 
the oxen unyoked, the west doors of the cathe- 
dral are thrown open, and a rope is strained 
from the top of the car to a pillar that is erected 
in front of the high altar, a distance of some 
two hundred yards. On this cord is seen perched a 
white dove, composed of some white substance, pro- 
t>ably plaster. For two hours before the event of the 
day takes place the great piazza and the nave of the 
vast cathedral are crowded. Villagers from all the 
country round have arrived ; but there arc also pre- 
sent plenty of townsfolk, and strangers from foreign 
lands. At half-past clever, the aichblshop and all 
his cler^ come in procession down the body of the 
church, pass out of th(> west doorSj and make the 
circuit of the cathedral. Before twelve o'clock strikes 
they are again in their places in the choir. At the 
stroke of noon the ncwly-blcsscd fire h applied to a 
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train of gunpowder at the foot of the pillar. In 
another moment the pigeon skims down the nave, 
pouring out a shower of fire, sweeps out of the west 
door of the cathedral, reaches the trophy in the 
square, sets fire to a fusee there, then turns and flies 
back along the rope^ still discharging a rain of fire, 
till it has reached its pillar before the altar, and there 
is ^till. 

But m the meantime the fusee at the car has set 
fire to various squibs 



and petards and 
crackers there, and 
the whole structure 
is speedily enveloped 
in fire and smoke, 
from which explo- 
sions issue every few 
moments. As soon 
as the last firework 
has expiredi the 
while oxen arc again 
yoked to the car, and 
it is drawn away. 

The flight of the 'Vv^ 
dove is watched by 
the peasants with 
breathless anxiety, 
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for the course it takes indicates, in their idca^ the 
sort of weather that is likely to ensue during the 
ycir. If the bird moves slowly, halts, then goes on 
again, halts, and is sluggish in its flight, they con- 
clude the year will be tempestuous and the harvest 
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bad. If the dove skims along to the car and back 
without a hitch, they calculate on a splendid suramer 
and autumn, on. a rich yield of corn, and overflowing 
presses of grapes. 

And now for the legends whereby the people ex- 
plain this curious custom. According to one a cer- 
tain Florentine named Pazaino went to Jerusalem in 
the twelfth century, kindled a torch there at the Holy 
Sepulchre on Easter Eve, and resolved to britig this 
same sacred fire with him back to Florence. But as 
he rode along, the wind blew in his face and well- 
nigh extinguished his torch^ so he sat liis steed with 
his face to the taili screening the flame with his body, 
and so rode all the way home! The people along 
his roiite, seeing him thus ride reversed, shouted out^ 
"Pazzil Fazai!" ("O fool I fool!") and that name of 
" Tool " he and his family assumed ; and the family is 
still represented in Florence. 

There is another version of the story; one Paz- 
zino, seeing the Holy Sepulchre Jn the hands of the 
infidels, broke off as much of it as he could carry to 
convey home to his dear Florence, As he was pur- 
sued by the Saracens, he reversed the shoes of his horse 
to avoid being tracked On reaching Florence it was 
resolved that the new Easter fire should always be 
kindled on the stone of the Holy Sepulchre he had 
brought home- In honour of his achievementi more- 
over, the munidpallty ordered that the ceremony of 
the Car of Fire and the fiery dove should be main- 
tained every year. For many centuries the expenses 
were borne by the Fazzi family ; but of late yeara 
they have been relieved of these by the municipality. 
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The tliird version of the story Is, that Paizino was 
a knight with GodFreyde Bouillon in the first Crusade, 
and that he was the first of the besiegers to mount the 
walls and plant on them the banner of the cross. 
Moreover, he sent the tidings of the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre home to Florence by a carrier-pigeon, 
and thus the news reached Florence long' before it 
could have arrived in any other way. 

Such are the principal legends connected with this 
curious ceremony, and vve are constrained to say that 
we believe that one is as fabulous as another. The 
explanation of the custom is really this. 

The rite of striking the new fire was observed at 
Florence, as elsewhere, from an early date, but the 
cominunication of the new fire from the newly-ignited 
candle was both a long affair, and occasioned noise, 
struggle and inconvenience. Accordingly — partly to 
save the church from being the scene of an unseemly 
scramble, and partly to make the communication of 
the fire an easy matter to a large number of persons at 
once — an ingenious contrivance was made, whereby a 
dove should carry the flame from the choir of the 
cathedral, above the reach of the peoplCj who therefore 
could not scuffle and scramble for it, to the market- 
place outside, where it ignited a bonfire, to which all the 
people could apply their candles and torches. After 
a while the real intention was forgotten, and the bon- 
fire was converted into a great exliibition of fireworks 
in the daytime. 

The whole ceremony has a somewhat childish 
character, but then it dates back to a period when 
all men were children j and it serves, if rightly undei> 
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stoodf to link us with the past, and enables us to 
measure the distance we have trodden since those 
ages when fire was one of the most ditHcult things to 
be re-acquired, if once lost, and the preservation of 
fire and the striking of fire were matters of extreme 
importance^ and were after a while reserved to a 
sacred class. * 

^ 1 hav« given an account of ibe Carro already in my book. 
" In Troubadour Land." 
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Some ye^rs ago I happened Co be at th:it most pic- 
turesque old city of Wiirabiirg on a showery May 
market-day. The window of my hotel commanded 
tlie square, The moment that the first sprinkle carac 
over the busy scene of market women and chaffererj^t 
the whole square suddenly flowered like a vast gar- 
den. Every woman at her slall expanded an enor- 
mous umbrella, and these umbrellas were of evejy 
dye — crimson, blue, green, chocolate, and — yes, there 
was even one of marigold yellow, under which the 
huckstrcs5 crouched as beneath a mighty inverted 
eschscholtiia. Nor were these umbrellas all sclfs, as 
horticulturists describe manotoned pansies; for some 
were surrounded with a perfect rainbow of coloured 
Hnes as a border; and others were wreathed about 
with a pattern of many-hued flowers. Presentlyj out 
came the May sun, sj\6, presitr, every umbrella was 
closed and folded and laid aside; the flower garden 
had resolved itself into a swarm of busy marketers. 

On reaching Innsbruck, I lighted on an umbrella- 
maker's shop under one of the arcades near the 
Golden Roof of Frederick with the Empty Pockets. 
I saw suspended before the vault in which the man 
d^elt ordid business, umbrellas the exact reproduc- 
tions of what I had seen at WilrEbutg — red, grccn^ 
brown, blue, even white — lined with pink, like mush- 
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rooms : ard for the sum of about fifteen shillings I be- 
came the happy possessor of one of these articles, which 
I proceed to describe. The covering was of a brillinnt 
rcdj and imprinted round it was a wreath of flowers 
and foIiagCj white, yellow, blue, and green ; around 
the ferule also was a smaller wreath simitar in colour 
and character. This cover was stretched on canes, 
such canes as are well known in schools ; and the 
canes were distended by twisted brass strainers, rising 
out of a shding tube of elaborately hammered 
brass, through which passed the stick of the umbrella^ 
The whole, when expanded, measured nearly five feet. 
and was not extraordinarily heavy, nothing like the 
weight of a gig-umbrella. Walking under it was like 
walking about in a tent, taking the tent with one; 
and walking under it in the rain filled one with san- 
guine hopes that the day was about to mend, so sur- 
rounded was one with a warm and cheerful glow. 
On a hot chmb over a pass, when I spread this shel- 
ter above my head against the sun^ I felt that I must 
appear to the shepherds on the high pastures like a 
migratory Alpine rose. 

I met with no inconvenience whatever from my 
umbrella till i reached Heidelberg on my way home, 
and innocently walked with it under my arm in the 
Castle gardens on Sunday afternoon. Then T found 
that it provoked attention and excited aatonishment. 
Such an umbrella had its social level, and that level 
was the market-place, not the Castle gard(?ns ; it was 
sufferable as spread over an old woman vending 
sfjuerkrftui, but not as carried furled in the hand of a 
respectably dressed gentleman. So much comment 
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did my umbrella occasion that it annoyed mei spoiled 
the pleasure of my walk, and 1 accepted the offer of 
a friend to relieve oc of it He took my umbrella 
and thrust it up his back under his coat, and with 
crossed arms to the rear, hugged it to hb spine; But 
even so it was not to escape observation, for the 
black handle, crooked, appeared below his coat, a 
fact to which I was aroused as I dropped behind 
my friend, by the exclamations of a nursemaid : 
'^Ach Tausmd! the Herrhas a curly tail !'* and then 
of a Professor, who, beckoning some students to him, 
said : "Let us catch him — the Missing Link, hojiro 

On reaching England, the great scarlet-crimson (it 
was neither exactly one nor exactly the other) um- 
brella was consigned to the stand in the hall. Those 
were not the days when ladies spread red parasols 
above their bonnets, and had sunshades to match 
tlicir gowns ; in those days all parasols were brown 
or black ; consequently the innovation of a red um- 
brella would be too great, too startling for me to at- 
tempt But one morning — it was thac on which the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh made their entry 
into London after their maniage^l started early to 
drive to the station and go to town and join the 
sightseers. It may be in the recollection of those 
who were out that day that snow fell Early in the 
morning in the country there was a good deal of 
snow, so much, that I thought T might safely take 
my Tyrolese umbrella to cover me in my gig, I 
intended to furl it before I reached the station and 
such places where men do congregate^ it was re- 
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markable that allhough the snow spoiled the pJo 
turesque eflect of the procession In Regenl^s Street 
by making the redcoats draw on their overcoats, it 
induced me to unfurl my marvellous red travelling 
tent — which is an instance, may be, of the com- 
pensation there is in nature. 

Aa 1 drove along, I chanced on an umbrella- 
maker, trudging through the snow, head down, with 
a bundle of his manufacture under hia arm. He 
neither saw uor heard the dogcart till it was close on 
him, when the driver shouted to him to stand aside. 
Then he started back, looked up, and I saw the 
change of expression in the man's face, as his eyes 
took in the apparition above him of the expanded 
red unibrdla. flower-wreathed and brass- mounted. 
The face had been Inanimate ; then, a wild enthusiasm 
or astonishment kindled it, and down into the snow at 
his feet fell the umbrellas he was carrying. I drove 
on, but looked back at intervals, and as long as he 
was in sight, I saw him standing in the road, 
with eyes and mouth open, hands expanded and 
every finger distended, and his umbrellas^ uncollected, 
scattered about him In the snow. 

These remiriscences of my remarkable umbrella 
lead me to say something of umbrellas in general 

I hardly think that the true origin, developmenCj 
and, shall 1 say, degradation of the umbrella, is gene- 
rally known. Yet it deserves to be known, for it 
supplies a graphic and striking condensation of vast 
social changes. 

The umbrella comes to us from the East, from 
nations living under a burning sun. to whom shade is 
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thercrorc a^eeable. We can understand how the 
giving of shade ca^me easily to be regarded as a syoi* 
bol of majesty. In the apocryphal book of Baruch 
occurs the passage, '*We shall hve under the shadow 
of NebucodoTiosor, king of Babylonj and under the 
shadow of Balthasar, his son," Primitivelyj kings 
gave audience and delivered judgment seated under 
trees, not only because of the comfort of the shade, 
but alao because of the symbolism. So, when Ethel- 
bert. King of Kentj received St. Augustine, be was 
seated under an oak ; and Wagner is quite right 
when^ in the opening scene in Lokfngrin, he makes 
King Pepm hold his court enthroned under a tree. 

But when sovereigns took to receiving suitors and 
dispensing justice indoors, they transferred with 
them to within the symbol of the tree. Thylarchus, 
in describing the luxury of Alexander, says that the 
Persian king^ gave audience under plane trees or 
vines made of gold and hung with emeralds, but that 
the magnificence of the throne of Alexander surpassed 
theirs, Curtius relates how the kings of India had 
golden vines erected in their judgment halls so as 
to overspread their thrones. The throne of Cyrus waa 
over-canopied by a golden vine of seven branches, 
Firdusi describes a shnilar throne-tree at the festival 
given by Kai Khosru : 



" A tree was erected, many-briinchcd, 
Bending over the ibrone with its bead : 
Of silver the tnmk, but the btancbes of gold \ 
The buds and the blossoms were rubles ; 
The frait was of sapphire and coirelian stone \ 
And the foliaj^coll woa of cjnciold.^' 



From the East, the idea or fashion was transplanted 
to Byzantium, and the emperors there had similar 
trees erected above their thrones overshadowing them. 
William of Rubruqiiis describes a great silver tree Jn 
the Palace of the Khan of ilic Tartars, in 1253, of 
which leaves and fruit, as well as branches^ were of 
silver But kings went about, and wherever they 
went their majesty surrounded them j and conse- 
quently, with the double motive of comfort and of 
symbolism, the umbrella was invented as a portable 
canopy or tree over the head of the sovereign. 

The Greeks noticed and disapproved of the use of 
the umbrella.^ Xenophon says that the Persians 
were so effeminate that they could not content them- 
selves in summer with the shade afforded by trees 
and rocks, but that they employed portable contriv- 
ances for producing artihcial shade. But when he 
says this, he most certainly refers to the kings, for they 
alone had the right to U5e umbrellas. 

On Assyrian and Persepolitan reliefs we have an 
eunuch behind the sovereign holding an umbrella 
over him when walking, or when riding in his chariot, 
or when seated ; on a bas-relief of Assur-bani-pal, 
howCYCr, the king is figured reclining under an over- 
shadowing vine, whicK is probably artificial. Firdusi 
says of Minntscher : *^A silken umbrella afforded 
shade to his head," 

M, de la Loubi^e, envoy extraordinary from the 
French King in 1687 and l6S3 to the King of Siam, 

^ Roman and Creek Indies employed parasoh to shade thetr 
fates from the sun, itnd lo keep olTsUoweis. Sec s. v. Umbra- 
CHlum JD StnHh's Dictionary of Gr^elc and Roman Antiquities. 
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says in his narrative that the use of the umbrella was 
granted by the sovereign to certain highly honoured 
subjects. An umbrella with several rings of very 
wide expansion was the prerogative of the king alone, 
but to certain nobles was granted by princely con- 
descension the right to have their heads and faces 
screened from the sun by smaller shades. In his 
quaint old French, M. de la Loubi^re says that in 
the audience-chamber of the king ; — " Pour tout 
mcuble il n'y a que trois para-soU, un dcvant la 
fen^tre, 4 neuf ronds, et deux k sept ronds aux deux 
c6lez de la fen^tre, Le para-sol est en ce Pais li, 
ce que le Dais est en celui-ci *' — that is to say, a 
mark of the highest power. 

The Mahratta princes had the title of *' Lords of 
the Umbrclia." The chita of these princes is large 
and heavy, and requires a special attendant to hold 
it, in whose custody this symbol of aovcreignty 
reposes. 

In Ava it seems to have been part of the rcyal title 
that the sovereign was " King of the White Elephant 
and Lord of Twenty-four Umbrellas/' In 1855 the 
Kingof Burmah directed a letter to the Marquis of 
Dalhousie in which he styles himaelf " His glorious 
and most er^ccllcnt Majesty, reigning over the um- 
brella-wearing princes of the East," 

Among the Arabs the umbrella is a mark of dis- 
tinction. Niebuhr says that it is a privilege confined 
to princes of the blood to use an umbrella,* 

^ A E^^od deal of infonnaiion relative 10 umbrellas may be 
goi oul of Sanjj'ster tw.). '* Umbrellas and theii History,' 
London : CasacU Sc Cu»i Ltd. 
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In the East the uiTibrella has come to be regarded 
as connected with royalty as much as the crown and 
the throne; and among the Buddhists it has remained 
so. Four feet from the throne of the Great Mogul, as 
described by Tavcrnier, were two spread umbrellas 
of red velvet fringed witli pearls, the sticks of which 
were wreathed with pearls, Du Halde says that 
in the Imijerial palace at Pekin there were umbrellas 
always ready for the Emperor; and when he rode 
out, a canopy was borne ou two slicks over his head 
to shade him and his liorsc. Of Sultan Mohammed 
Aladdin wc arc told that he adopted insignia of 
majesty hitherto used in India and Persia and un- 
known in Islam ; among these was a canopy or 
umbrella held aver his head when he went abroad- 
Of one Sultan's umbrella we are told that it was of 
yellow embroidered with gold and surmounted by a 
silver dove. 

But a3 the umbrella was the symbol of majesty 
held over the king's head, it behoved the royal palace 
to imitate the same, and by its structure show to all 
that it was tbe seat of majesty. Thus came into 
use the cupola or dome, and what was given to the 
king's house was given also to the temples. In Ferret 
and Chapui'a conjectural reconstruction of the temple 
of BeluSj near Babylon, above the seven stages of the 
mighty pyramid, is the shrine of the god surmounted 
by a dome. In all likelihood this really was the apex 
of the pyramid ; the dome was a structural umbrella 
held over the supreme god. 

The great hall of audience of the Byzantine em- 
perors was surmounted by a cupola. Two Councils 
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of the Church, in 6So and 692, were held la it, and 
obtained their dcsigftiation tjt Truilo from this fact 
From the royal palace the cupola passed to the 
church, as tlie crown of the House of the King of 
Kings; and a dame was erected over the church of 
tbe Holy Sepulchre by Constantine, and over the 
church of the Eternal Wisdom by Justinian. But it 
had already been employed as the crown of a temple^ 
not only in the Pantheon at Rome, but in the Tholos, 
the temple of Marnas or Dagon at Gaza- 

The great dome or umbrella by no means ex- 
cluded the lesser one beneath it, ami kings' thrones 
under cupolas were also over-canopied by structures 
of woodj or inarble, or metal. Such a baidacchino is 
seen over the sun-god in a bas-relief at Sippar. It 
became common, and when of wood or metal, was 
sculptured, or when of textile worlc, was embroidered 
wilh leaf and flower-work, retaining a reminiscence 
of the original tree beneath which the king sat and 
heid court. It also passed to Che church, and be- 
came a subsidiary umbrella over the altar. Paul the 
Silentiary in the sixth century describes that in the 
Church of St. Sophia at Constantinople as a dome 
resting on four silver pillars. Constantine erected 
much the same sort of domed covering above the 
tomb of the Apostles in Rome. 

In the calacombs, the vauhed chapels and the over- 
arched recessed tombs are all attributable 10 the same 
idea; nor has the original notion been lost in them, 
for they are frescoed over with vines, bays, and otlier 
foliage. The most beautiful instance is al^o the 
earliest, the square crypt in the cemetery of Prictcx- 
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tatuSj which dates from the second century. Here 
the entire vault is covered with trailing tendrils and 
leaves with birds perched on them. A couple of cen- 
turies later the original idea was gone, and we find, 
instead of a growing tree, only bunches and sprigs ol 
flowers. 

So ! — the umbrella-s thiit pass in the rain under the 
shadow of the mighty dome of St. Paul's are its poor 
relations, and my flower-wreathed fegensc/iirm pre- 
serves in its leafage a reminiscence of the original tree ; 
and the old German woman sits and vends carrots 
under what was once the prerogative of the sovereign. 
Is this not a token that sovereignty has passed from 
the despot to the demucracy ?^ 

^ The first Eiij^ltahj'^evJ who carried an umbrella was Jana^ 
H^inw^iy, wIlo dieit in 1736, bji k was known iii Enj^lfind 
earlier. Beaunionl and Fletcher flUude to it io "Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife'' J 

'' Now fire y^ou glad, no« ia your mind at gaj^c \ 
Now you h;ive got a shadow, an umbrella. 
To keep Uic scorching wotld's opinion 
From your fair credii," 

And Ben Jonaon, in " Tho Dcvil is an Asa " : 

"And ihcTc she k>'^ flat spread as an umbtcUa," 

Kerrey in Ma Dictionary, 17^, desciibes an umbrella ai a 
"screen commoalj used by women to keep off rain." 
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A WHITE marble sarcophagus occupies tlie centre of 
one of the rooms on the basement nf the Capiloline 
Museum in Rome, The cover has been taken off 
and 3 sheet of glass fastened over the coffin, so that 
one can look in. The sarcophagus con ta[n3 the bones 
and dust of a little girl Ilcr ornaments, the floificrs 
that wfcathed the poor Itttle head, arc all Lhcre, and 
by the side ts the child's wooden doll, precij^ely ItJce 
the dolls made and sold to-day- 

In the catacomb of St. Agnes one end of a 
passage is given up to form a museum of the ob- 
jects found in the tombs of the early Christians, and 
amon^ these are some very 
similar dulls, taken out of the 
graves of Oiristian children. It 
was verynatural that the parents, 
whether Pagan or Christian, 
should put the toys of their dear 
ones into the last resting-place 
with them, not with the idea 
tliat they would want them to jr,;^. ^3,- 
play with in the world beyond 
the veil, but Ijecause the sight of these dolls would 
rouse painful thoughts, and bring tears into the eyes 
of the mourners whenever come across in some old 
cupboard or on some shelf. 
>35 




'J. jj. — ri^LL or 1V0BV, pnau 
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Of the greatest interest to the student of mankind 
are the deposits some 40 ft. deep at La Laugerie on the 
banks of the V^zirc in Dordognt Here at the close 
of the glacial period lived the primeval inhabitants 
of France, at the time of the cave lion^ reindeer, and 
mammoth. That race knew nothing of the potter's 
art The reindeer hunter was, however, rarely endowed 
with the artistic faculty, and numerous sketches by 
him on ivory and bone remain to testify to his appre- 
ciation of beauty of animal form. One day a work- 
man turned up a doll carved in ivory beside one of 
the hearths of this primeval man. He secreted and 
sold it, being under a bond to deliver all such finds to 
the proprietor of the land. A fellow-workman be- 
trayed him, and he wa5 obliged to pay back the 
money he had received and take the doll to M. 
de Vibraye, to whom it was due. In a rage he said, 
" Anyhow, he shall not have it perfect/' and he 
knocked off the head. In the accompanying sketch 
the head Is conjecturally re- 
stored. The arms were broken 
off when discovered, if there ever 
bad been arms^which is uncertain. -{ 

Was this a child's toy or an 
idol of adults ? Probably the 
former. On some of the en- 
graved bones of the reindeer 
have been found sketches of 
singular objects which bear more 
resemblance to fetishes, or the 
imaecs made and venerated by 
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thing else. With the savage, as with the child, that doll 
rccciveamoatregardwhicKhmost ill art istiCjff.i] it allows 
greater scope for the imagination to play about it Tlie 
favourite mlraciilaus imager are invariably the rudest 

In one of the Bruges churches is a beautiful Virgin 
and Child in white marble, one of the few refined and 
beautiful things that Michael Angelo's hand turned 
out But this iovcly group docs not attract worship- 
pers, who will be found clustered about, offering their 
candlcSj hanging up silver hearts 
about a little monstrosity with 
a black face, and neitlier shape 
nor timbs. 

Whosoever has little children 
of his own can learn a great deal 
from them relative to the early 
stages of civilisation of mankind. 
Every race of men that has not 
been given revelation from above ^''- ^t-T^^^^^^^^^uu"'"'*' 
has passed through a period of intellectual and spiritual 
infancy, and though men grew to be adults, they never 
grew out of the thoughts of a child relative to what 
was beyond their immediate sensible appreciation. 

1 knew a case of a woman of fifty who insisted that 
a certain river changed the colour of its water as it 
flowed in one place under the shadow of a wood, there 
it turned black, in another part of its course it was 
white. To the intelligent mind it was obvious enough 
that the water remained unaltered, but that it looked 
dark where the shadows cut off the light from the sky. 
No amount of reasoning could convince the woman 
that the water itself did not change ita colour from 
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black to wKJte. She thought as a child, anJ was 
incapable of thinking otherwise. 

Now observe a little child playing with a doll. It 
does not regard the doll as a symbol, a representation 
of a man or babe, it treats it as a creature endowed 
with an individuality and a life of its own. It talks 
to it, it feeds it, It puts it to bed, it conjures up a whole 
world of history connected with it. It believes the 
doll to be sensible to pain, and will cry to see it 
beaten. The doll is to it as real a person as one of 
its playmates. 

Now take a savage and his idol. The idol to him 
13 precisely what the doll is to the child- It thinksj 
it cats, it suffers, it is happy. It requires clotlies, it 
is subject to the same passions as the savage. When 
a heathen people has advanced to regard an image as 
the symbol of a deity, it has mounted to a higher fntel- 
lectual plane ; it has stepped from the mental condi- 
tion of a child of fiw^ to that of one of twelve, If we 
want to see what arc the thoughts of a savage, who is 
in the earliest stage relative to his idoi, wc must go 
to the Ostjak or SaniojeU on the Siberian tundra, 
or to the negro in Central Africa, The Greek, the 
Roman, the Egyptian were long past that Stage 
when they become known to us through history and 
their monumental remains. Their images were sym- 
bols, and not properly idols, though there always 
remained among them individuals, perhaps whole 
strata of people, whose intellectual appreciation of 
the images was that of babes. This is not marvellous, 
for human progress Is always subject to this check, 
that every individual born into the world enters, as to 
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his intellectual state, in the condition of the earliest 
savage, and has to n:n through in a few years what 
races have taken centuries to accompHstu Where this 
is the case, and it is the case everywliere^ there will 
ever be individuals, perhaps whole classes, whose 
mental development will suffer arrest at points lower 
than that attained by the general bulk of the men and 
women among whom they move. 

Even in our own country, the most low and to us 
inconceivable ideas relative to God may be found 
among the ignorant. If I tell a story it is not to raise 
a laugh, but to lift a corner of the veil which covers 
these dull minds, to show how little they have reached 
the level to which we have ascended. 

A middle-aged man declared to the parson of his 
parish that he had seen and spoken with the Almighty. 
He was asked what He was like. He replied that He 
was dressed in a black swallow-tailed coat of the very 
best broadcloth and wore a white tie. This was said 
with perfect gravity, and with intense earnestness of 
conviction. His highest conception of the Deity was 
that of a gentleman dressed for a dinner party. Any- 
Gi\^ who has had dealings ia spiritual matters with the 
ignorant will be able to cap such a story. This is net 
to be taken as laughing matter, but as a revelation of 
a condition of mind to us scarcely intelligible, I feel 
some hesitation in repeating the incident, but do so 
because I do not see in what other way I can make 
those who have not been in communication with the 
very Ignorant understand the full depth of their 
ignorance. 

Now let us look at the ideas that those of a low 
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mental condition among the savage races have rela- 
tive to their idols. I will take the instance of the 
O^tjaks and Samojcds. The latter have their Hakes. 
They are figures — sometimes only bits of root of tree 
or wood that have a distant resemblance to the hu- 
man form, or some unusual shape. Every family has 
its Hake — sometimes has several. These are wrapped 
up in coloured rags, given necklaces and bangles, and 
a lent or apartment to themselves. They have their 
own sledge, the hakai-^an^ and following after a Samo- 
jed family, on its journey from one camping place to 
another, may be seen a loa J of these unsightly dolls in 
their sledge. If some figure out of the usual, in wood 
or stone, attracts general attention, and is too big to 
be carried about, it is regarded as the haks of a whole 
tribe. These images arc provided with food. Family 
affairs are communicated to them, and they are sup- 
posed to rejoice with domestic joys, and lament 
family losses. 

When their help is required, offerings are made to 
them, but If the desired help be not given, the haks 
gets scolded, refused his food, and sometimes is 
kicked out into the snow. The face of the hahey or 
what serves as face, is smeared with reindeer blood. 
It is the same with the Ostjaks. Their idols arc 
dressed in scarlet, furnished with weapons, and their 
faces smeared with oclire. They are called Jiijnn. 
" Often," says Castr<Sn, " each of these figures has its 
special office- One is supposed to protect the rein- 
dcerSj another to help in the fiEhe^y^ another to care 
for the health of the family, etc. When need arrives, 
the figures are drawn forth and set up in a tent at 
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the reindeer pastures, the huntii^g or fishing grounds. 
They are presented with sacrifices now and then, which 
consist in smearing their lips ivith train oil or blood, 
and putting before them a vessel with fish or meat."' 

It is very much the same thing with the negro, who 
stands on the same intellectual level as the Siberian 
savage, His fetish is anything out of the way — a 
strangely-shaped stone or bit of bone, a buncli of 
feathers, a doll, anything about which his imagina- 
tion may work, and his reason remain torpid 

I have watched a Utile boy of six play with a 
piece of ash twig. I drew it, and noted what his 
proceedings were. He had picked up this twig, and 
suddenly exclaimed, 
" I have found a 
horse. It is lying 
down. Get up, horse! 
Get up 1" He took it f;^. 3s,-tk[i n^.^t 

to some grass to make it eat, then went with it to a 
pond, and made it drink. There tlic twig fell in, 
and he cried out that the horse was swimming. I 
picked out the twig for him. Presently, b5' throwing 
it into the air, he found that his horse could fly. 
Finally, he set to work to build a stable, and furnish 
it for his hor^e. 

1 had been reading Gastrin's account of the hakes 
d.nd jif/^fi at the time, and imder my eyes was ^ 
child doing with a bit of stick exactly what a Tura- 
nian nomad of full age does row, and has done for 
thousands of years. In two or three years this boy'a 
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mind will have e>;panded, and his reason have got in 
the saddle, aod will hold in the imaginative faculty with 
bit and bridle, and then he will cease to see horses in 
ash twigs ; but the wanderers on the Asiatic tundras 
have never got beyond the stage of an English child 
of six and never will. 

I quote a passage from "Tlie Beg^gynhof ; or. City 
of the Single,'* to show how that it is possible for a 
tolerably-educated, religious Belgian of the present 
day to stand at the same point as that of a child of 
six, and of an Ostjak savage. 

"St Anthony is a favourite saint with the good, 
holy, simple-minded Beguincs ; but woe betide him 
if he refuse his powerful intercession. I once saw a 
poor little statuette of this domestic saint left outside 
on the window-sill when the snow lay deep on the 
ground. On inquiring why it did not occupy its pUce 
on the mantelshelf, I was told that the saint had been 
refractory ; that the Bcguinc who occupied Ihat room 
had been very patient and forbearing for some days, 
but that, finding gentleness had no effect in obtaining 
what she wanted, she now thought herself jasEificd in 
trying what effect punishment would have, so she had 
turned the effigy of the rebellious saint out into the 
snow, and sat with her back towards it, that her 
patron might understand she did not intend to ad- 
dress him again until he granted her his protection 
and influence.'** Precisely in like manner, when Gcr- 
manicns died, did the rabble of Rome pelt the tem- 
ples and statues of the gods with mud and stones, 
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because they had failed to hear tlieir prayers for the 
recovery of their beloved prince. 

We all of us pass through this stage of inteHectual 
and spiritual growth, except a few who never get 
beyond it. It is said of the negro that as a child he 
is clever and bright, but that he never attains 
the mental condition of an European of fiftecnH Rut 
there are men and women among us who^ in certain 
matters, never get beyond the condition of mind of a 
child of six* We may be shocked at this, but we 
cannot help it; they are so constituted — something 
in their cranial structure, or some natural deficiency 
in mental vigour is the occasion of this. In religious 
matters they cannot get beyond Fetishism; and if 
we deny them that, we deny them all religions com- 
fort and worship. Sometimes, through some accident, 
a leg or an arm gets diseased^ whereas the rest of the 
body grows ; so is it with the mind — certain faculties 
get diseased, perhaps the reasoning power, and then 
the imagination runs riot 

To an ordinary cuhured Pagan of Rome» or Greece, 
or Egypt, idolatry was impossible- The gods, 
figured in marble and bronze, were to them symbols 
and nothing else, preci-sely as to us the letters of the 
alphabet are symbols of certain sounds, and the picto- 
graphic characters of cuneiform and hieroglyphic 
writing were anciently s3''mbo]s of certain ideas. So 
also idolatry Is absolutely impossible to anyone who 
has gone through the elements of modern education. 
Religious statues and pictures are historic representa- 
tions of personages and events in the sacred story, 
but to look upon them with the eyes of an Ostjak or 
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a child of sis is a psychological impossibility, except 
only for such as are mentally stunted like the Eeguinc 
of Ghent. It is, therefore, without the smallest scruple 
that we can employ imagery in our churches, kuuw- 
ing that the possibility of misusing it is gone past 
reversion to it in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
persons out of a thousand^ and that the thousandth 
person who would mbusc it ia incapable of any other 
religious exercise, and it were better that he had some 
religious conceptionSj however low these were, than 
none at ail- 
To draw this moral has not been my object in pen- 
ning this article, but to direct the attention of the in- 
telligent to the nur^^ery, and show them how that the 
elements for the study of primitive culture, the means 
of followin<T the development of ideas in man are to 
be found wherever there are little childreo. 
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fFtfie three Tactors tliai go to make up man — body, 
intellect, anJ the spiritual faculty, the last has been 
allowed somewhat to fall into neglect In the present 
age, when special stress has been laid on the educa- 
tion and development of the intellect. Nevertheless 
it h a factor tliat must not be ignored, and it is one 
that is likely to revenge itself for neglect by abnor- 
mal action. 

In the Middle Ages it was the reverse ; under the 
preponderating influence of the Church, the spiritual 
faculty was cultivated to extreme of mysticism, and 
the intellect on one side, and the body on the other, 
hardly received sufficient recognition. When an 
ascetic would neither think out a problem nor keep 
himself clean, he exhibited a monstrosity, not as re- 
pulsive, but as certainly a monstrosity, as one of the 
gladiators depicted on the pavement of the Batlis of 
Caracal la— this latter, a man cultivated to the highest 
point of animal strength and physical activity. It is 
probable that a purely intellectual man without ideal- 
Ism, without religiosity, is as much a monster as either 
of the other, though not in the nineteenth century as 
repugnant to us as they are, 

A religion that is good for anything must not only 
149 
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be one that is intelligible and reasonable, but must 
satisfy the spiritual cravings, and also exercise moral 
control over ths ainmiil nature. At the same time, it 
is liable to undue stress in each direction; it may 
become a mere theoJogical speculation, mere mysti- 
cism, or resolve itself into exterior formalism. When- 
ever it manifests a preponderating tendency in one or 
other of these directions — the element in man that is 
not given its adequate scope will revolt, and illng 
itself into an opposite scale. 

The function of the reason in religion is to act as 
the balance wheel of the spirit. Reason is not the 
mainspring, not the motive power of religion ; it is its 
controlling, moderating faculty. 

Throughout the history of mankind we arc coming 
continually upon pheoouiena of a apiritudl nature, 
outbursts of the spiritual faculty in strange and often 
in very repulsive manifestations, and it may not be 
amiss to look at some of these and to learn what is 
their real nature. 

Among the primitive races which at this day repre- 
sent the earliest phases of psychological development, 
the savage man has avague apprehension of tlie ex- 
istence of a spiritual world, haunted by the souls of 
the dead which have not been absorbed into the 
universal spirit from which they emanated. He has 
no definite belief, he has only an apprehension. In 
the spiritual world, the existence of which he suspects^ 
there is no system; concerning it he has no doctrine. 
Its existence implies no responsibilities. 

Even the idea of an all-pervading spirit is in- 
choate. All that man is confident about is that he 
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is surrounded by and subject to the influences of 
spirits, now beneficent, then malevoleat, always capri- 
cious, that have to be hiimoured and propitiated, and 
that allow themselves to be consulted. 

There is but one, so to speak, natural mode of 
holding intercourse with tlie spirits, and that is by 
ecstasy, whether natural or superinduced by narco- 
tics. The man who falls into hysterics, the man who 
is cataleptic, is the natural priest An hysterical^ a 
cataleptic condition, is not understood, and just as the 
unusual and contorted bit of wood or stone receives 
reverence as a fetish, so does the man subject to 
unusual fits become a priest. To him the man oF 
less nervous organism applies when he desires to hold 
intercourse with the unseen world. Incantation, 
whereby the hysterical worii themselves into hysteria, 
and religious rite arc one. Tiie Shaman or Medicine- 
man is the only priest 

Indeed, there is not a people, at a low stage of 
mental and moral development, among which this 
phase of religion is not found, before the spirit world 
coagulates into distinct beings, the rudiments of a 
theology appear, Uie priesthood emerges as a caste, 
and worship is fixed in ceremonial observance. 

As man advances in the scale of general culture, 
and thinks more of the unseen world, hjs reason or 
fancy, or leason and fancy acting together, become 
creative ; in the protoplastic, nebulous spirit-world 
points of light appear, the light is divided from tlie 
darkness, and the spiritual entities take rank, and 
assume characteristics. Religion enters on the poly- 
theistic phase. 
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At the same time the moral sense has advanced ; it 
has seen that there b some relation between the two 
worlds determined by good and bad. An ethic code 
is evolved, imposed oi] man by the SLipenor beings in 
the world unseen. 

But whilst some of the more gifted in a generation 
attain to this religious and moral concepCion, there 
remain others, at the same tiraej unable to rise, who 
still occupy the same low level as the earlier men, 
who are conscious of spiritual forces, but unable to 
difTerentiate them, who are lost in a vague dream^ 
incapable of accepting a Cheologic system, and un- 
willing to submit to moral restraint. Such men wiil 
always turn away from a deBnite creed, view a priestly 
caste with suspicion, and kick against an ethical code. 
To them the Schaman is still the only priest, and 
delirious ecstasy the only sacrament that unites the 
worlds. Their psychic development i^ so nidimentary, 
that they are ready to accept as consecrated whatever 
utterance is vented, whatever act is performed in the 
transport of temporary delirium. 

Before proceeding any further with the account of 
the growth of religion, it will be well here to g^^^ ^n 
account of Schamanism as it at present exists. For 
this 1 will quote a description given by Lieutenant 
Matjuschin who accompiinied Baron Wrangel on his 
Polar Expedition in 1820-3. Lieutenant Matjuschia 
visited a Tungu Schaman near the Lena, in iS2a 

" In tiie midst of tlie gurte (hut) burnt a fire, round 
which was laid a circle of black sheepskins. On this 
the Schaman paced, uttering liis incantations in an un-* 
dertone. His black, long, coarse hair nearly covered his 
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dark-red face ; from under his bLishy eyebrows gleamed 
a pair of glowing bloodshot eyes. His kirlle of skins 
was hting- with amulets, thongs, chains, bells, and 
scraps of metal. In his right hand he held his magic 
drum, like a tambcmrine, in his left an unstrung bow. 
By degrees the flame died away ; he cast himself on 
the ground; after five minutes he broke out into a 
plaintive muftled sound hke the moans of several 
voices. The fire was fanned into a blase again. The 
Schaman sprang iip» planted his bow on the earth, 
rested his brow on the upper end, and ran at a rapidly 
increasing pace round the bow. Suddenly he halted, 
made signs with his hands in tlic air, giaaped bis drum, 
played a sort of melody on it, leaped and twisted his 
body into strange contortions, and turned his head 
about so rapidly that it seemed to us more like a ball 
attached to the trunk by a string. All at once he fell 
rigid on the ground ; two men whetted f^rcat knives 
over him, he uttered his mournful tones, and moved 
slowly and convuUivcly.^ He was forced upright, and 
he was as one unconscious^ only with a slight quiver in 
his body; his eyes stared wildly and fixedly out of 
his head, his face was covered with blood, which 
poured out witli sweat incessantly from his pores. At 
last, leaning on the bow, he swung the tambourine 
hastily, clattering over his head, then let it fall to 
earth. Now he waa fully inspired. He stood mo- 
tionless with lifeless eyes and face; neither the ques- 
tions put to him^ nor the rapid unconsidered answers 
he gave, produced the slightest alteration in his frozen 
features. He replied to the queries, of the majority 
of which he can have had no comprehension, in an 
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oracular style, but with great firmness of assurance. 

Matjusch in asked how Jong our journey would last? 
Answer, 'O^er three years.' 'Would w« effect 
much ? * ' More than was expected at home.' 
'Should we all keep our health?' 'All but you; 
but you will not be really ill ?' (Matjuschin suffered 
for a long time with a wound in the throat) ' How- 
is Lieutenant Anjou?' 'He is three days distant 
from Bulun, where he has taken refuge^ having barely 
saved his life from a frightful storm on the Lena.' 
(This was afterwards found to be true.) Many an- 
swers were so vague and poetical as to be unintelli- 
gible. When we had done questioning him, the Scha- 
man fell down and remained a quarter of an hour on 
the ground suffering from violent convulsionsn ' The 
devils are departing/ said the Tungu, and opened the 
door. Then the aian awoke as out of a deep sleep, 
looked about in a bewildered manner, and seemed 
unconscious of what had taken place. 

"At another place a Schaman went into ecstasies. 
The daughter of the house, a Jakutin, became white, 
then red, then the bloody sweat broke out, and she 
fell unconscious on the ground. Matjuschin ordered 
the Schaman to desist ; as he did not, he flung him 
out of the house, but he continued his leaps and con- 
tortions outside in the snow. The girl lay stiff, the 
lower part of her body swelled, she had cramps, 
shrieked, wrung her hands, leaped and sang unintel- 
ligible words ; at last she fell asleep, and when she 
woke after an hour, knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened. Her father told U3 she often had these ec- 
stasies, foretold the future, and sang in the Lamu- 
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tisch and Tungu languages, which she did not 
know.'* 

Matjutscliin remarks on what he saw : " The 
Schamans have been represented as being mere 
gro&s deceivers; no doubt this U true of many of 
them, but the history of others is very different. 
Born with ardent imaginations and excitable nerves, 
they grow up amidat a general belief in the super- 
natural. The yGUlh receives strong impressions and 
desires to obtain com muni cation with the invisible 
world. No one teaches him how to do so. A true 
Schaman is not a cool and ordinary deceiver, but a 
psychological phenomenon/' 

These hysterical transports arc infectious, Several 
cases have been known where a Schaman has begun 
his operations, that onlookers have been convulsed, 
have communicated their agitation to otbcrs, and it 
has run through an entire settlement, all becoming 
frantic, shoulingj rolling on the ground, with nervous 
jerks of the head aJid spasms of the body. 

We find precisely analogous practices everywhere 
among men on the same psychological platform as 
Lapps, O&tjaks, and Tungus. Sometimes medicinal 
plants and drugs are used to provoke intoxication or 
excite dreams. 

Madness, epilepsy, catalepsy, hysteria, in fact all 
nervous maladies are at present little understood by 
science, and among rude nations, where there is no 
science, arc not understood at all, and arc regarded 
with superstitious terror. The violence of the patient, 
the fancies that possess him, his incoherent crlcs» the 
distortion of his body, the alteration iji his features, 
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all seem to point out that he has fallen under the 
domination of a foreign power, and such a person is 
said to be possessed. ITis actions, his words, are no 
longer his own, bul those of the spirit that occupies 
his body. There was not of old, nor is there still 
among savages, any sharp dislinclion b<3tween good 
spirits and bad. All spirits are those of the dead. 
It is only by those who have advanced to a higher 
stage that these are classified as angels or devils. In 
Baron Wrangel's " North Polar Travels/' already 
quoted, is annthet significant passage which iUustrates 
this point. He says that in Northern Siberia an 
epidemic disease called the Mirak appears, which, 
according to the universal belief of the people, pro- 
ceeds from the ghost of a dead sorceress entering 
into aad tormenting the patient But Wiaiigel says, 
"The Mirak appears to me to be only an extreme 
form of hysteria; the persons attacked are chiefly 
women." 

Our word mania traces back to the period when 
the madman was supposed to be possessed* by the 
mattfs, the spirit of some dead man ; bul such an idea 
was already abandoned by the classic Roman, who 
gave the word to us. 

As already said, it was inevitable that Schamanism 
should CO -exist along with an organised religion, for 
only one portion of a people would have made suffi- 
cient progress to be able to receive a dogmatic faith 
and accept a formulated worship, There would 
always remain a substratum of ignorance and unin- 
telligence which would have recourse to diviners and 
dealers with familiar spirilSj that is to Schamans or 
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medicine-men. And now we can understand the 
true position of the Witch of Endor. The faith oj 
tbe Jewish people had taken shape ; it had its mono- 
theistic creed, its altars, and ils priesthood, but the 
religious development of the people was not on a 
level with the scheme of Mosaism, The law was 
formal, unspiritual — that is to say^ unsensatJonal 
— to those tct wliom the only religion that was 
acceptable was one of vague spiritualism and ecstatic 
hallucinatioa Saul himself was one of these. As 
long as all went well with him he adhered to the 
autliorised religion, but the moment he waa iu real 
distress and alarm he had recourse to the baser, 
proscribed system, level with his own low spiritual 
perceptions- 

All the denunciations in the Old Testament 
against witchcraft are properly denunciations not of 
de\il worship, but of a relapse from the highly organ- 
ised faith, to the inchoate form of religion suitable 
only for savages, from which the Divine Revelation 
had lifted the sons of Israel. We find precisely the 
same condition among the Greeks. They had their 
temples, their priests, their mythology. But this was 
beyond the spirituai range of some, and these had 
recourse to the Goetoi, true Sch am an a, that took their 
title from the cries they uLlered. These Goetoi were, 
in fact, the successors of the medicine-men of pre- 
historic Hellas. They were looked upon with mis- 
trust and some fear by the superior, cultured classes, 
and laws were passed, but always evaded, prohibiting 
these men from exercising their functions, and the 
people from having recourse to them. 
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SuperstitioQ faa^ bera caHttl Che Sbadov of 
RfrltgiofL h may be so regarded, as it always dogs 
Its steps ; bot a more exact aitd philosophic view of 
mpcrstitioD is to regard it as the pfocopla^m of bdJcfr 
co-cxiatiiig alongside with fulijr articulated religion, 
as the jeUy^fiah floats in the same wave where dtever^ 
tebratC'lish ^wims. Superstition b the pap of rdigion 
to those incapable ofdrgesting arid assimilating a solid- 
ified creed. To those lowin the psychic scale diere ia 
a consciousness of spirit ; but spirit must he sague, and 
the means of holding communion with spirit most be 
something thai appeals to their coarse, uneducated 
fancy, as hysteric conTUbions or mamacal ravings. 

The Gospel was preached to Jew and Gentile, and 
a change carne over the face of the religious world. 
Religion was carried into an infinitely higher sphere 
Christianity stood above classic P^antsm, as cla^ic 
Paganism stood above Schamantsm. 

Let us take a passage from the history of the 
Church in Apostolic times, and we shall see the re- 
appearance of the same phenomenon. 

During the course of his second missionary jour- 
ney, St Paul came to Corinth, and abode there 
eighteen uonths. during which time he laboured to 
spread the Gospel. He addressed himself first to 
the Jews residing In Corinth, but roused so great an 
opposition that he turned to the Greeks, and suc- 
ceeded so well in gathering about him a crowd erf" 
persons who made profession of conviction, that the 
Jews seized and dragged him before Gallio, the 
Roman proconsul, accusing him of opposition to the 
law of Moac3> But the Governor put the whole 
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matter from him, as ore out of his jurisdiction^ if not 
beneath his notice, Shortly after St Paul departed 
to Syria by ship. 

It is worth considering the quality of the converts 
made at Connth, that we may understand what 
followed. Corinth, the capital of Achaia, was noted 
for its wealth and luxniy. It was the place for the 
performance of the Isthmean games, in which boxing, 
horse-racingi and musical contests formed the great 
attraction. It was the Newmarket of Greece, and 
swarmed with those doubtful characters, of low in- 
tellect and depraved morals, who generally congre- 
gate about the Tace-course, the boxing-ring, and the 
music-hall. The heathen orator, Dlo Chrysostonij 
who lived at the same time as St. Paul, says of 
Corinth that iC was verily the most licentious of all 
the cities that ever were, and that ever had been. 

It was to the people of such a city that St Paul 
addressed himself, and amongst whom he met with 
a certain amount of success. He tells us himself to 
what class the bulk of his converts belonged. There 
were "not many wise men after the flesh," that is, 
very few of the philosophers, the only representatives 
of a higher life and clear intelligence, the only men 
who struggled after a knowledge of God, and for 
pure morality. They stood aloof There were also 
"not many mighty/' few in authority; "not many 
noble/ few of the respectable citizens. In fact, he 
got his converts from the riff-raff of an utterly viciou a 
town. We must bear this in mind. 

A community of believers gathered from among 
the inhabitants of Corinth must have presented 
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phenomena deserving special attention. Surrounded 
by the prevailing immorality, open, flagrant, stalking 
the streets, they had ceased from earliest infancy 
to blush at evil sifihtSj and words, and thoughts. 
They were tainted to the heart's core. At the same 
time they were an excitable people, with high'Strung 
nervous temperaments, siich as arc found in a 
nursery of the aits^ where the sense of physical not of 
moral beauty is cultivated- 

Such persons were ready, for the sake of its nov- 
elty, to embrace the new religion preached in their 
midst. They ran after the new preacher as they 
ran to hear a new singer; they took up his doctrine 
as they took up a new philosophy, for the sake of its 
newness. They rushed into the Church as they 
elbowed their way into tlie tlieaba As to realising 
the purity, the setf-denial that Christianity requires — 
of that they had not the faintest idea. 

The profession of Christianity subdued these con- 
verts for a while — for a few months ; but though 
regenerate in baptism, the old " phroocma aarkos'' 
remained like a sleeping leopard waiting its lime to 
awake, stretch itself, and seek its prey. Regeneration 
is not a magic spell; it is an initiation, not an act 
St Paul wa^ in Corinth eighteen months only, and in 
this short time it was impossible for him to establish 
the Church on firm foundations. Besides, he was an 
initiator and not by any means an organiser. 

He had not been long gone before the natural 
result of an indi'icriminate conversion made itself 
apparent, and St Paul had to write to the young 
Church at Corinth a letter which has been lost or 
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suppressed. This was followed by a second, and 
that by a third, and we have got only the two latter. 
Probably, the Church of Corinth thought it best to 
put the first in the hre and not publish its shame. 
But the second and third — the first and second, as we 
call them — throw a tolerably clear light on the state 
of this Church. 

There were dissensions in it, and no wonder ; then 
scandal, and, again, — ao wonder Of the dissensions 
I need not speak. 

First among the scandals came the Love Feasts, 
The feast was instituted in order that all the faith- 
ful might meet, and cat and drink together, the rich 
contributing the provisions and sitting down with 
the poor. It Is not to be confounded with the Holy 
Eucharist, which was something quite distinct. The 
Love Feast took place at night, the Eucharist in the 
early morning. 

However excellent in intention the institution misht 
be, in a very short time it was abused. The well-to-do 
brought food and wine with them, and ate and drank 
by themselves, apart from the slaves and the mem- 
bers whom poverty prevented from contributing. 
The poor were compelled to look hungrily on, while 
the rich brethren, having more than sufficed, in- 
dulged to excess. One was hungry, and anoUter 
was drunken. 

It is not difficult to trace the origin of these Love 
Feasts ; they were a local adaplrilion from ihe hea- 
then ceremonial of the Temple of Aphrodite. 

The Greeks had mysteries in their principal 
temples, into which the devout were initfated. Bap- 
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Cism was one of tlic Jnitiatory acts. Then the neo- 
phytes were taught certain secret dcx:trines which 
they were forbidden to reveal to the profane without- 
After that they partook together of a sacred feast, 
and then ensued ecstatic raptures, hysterical ravings, 
and orgies of a licentious character in those shrinea 
dedicated to the goddcas of love. 

The newly converted Christians of Corinth were 
desirojs of getting as much excitement out of their 
new religion as Ihey could. So tliey treated Chris- 
tian baptism as an initiation into Christian mysteries ; 
they instituted the Love Feast as a close reproduction 
of the banquet with which they were familiar in the 
Temple of Aphrodite, and then followed a condition 
of disorder very little more decent than the heathen 
orgies. 

St Paul notes three abuses, into which these Corin- 
thians fell, all three borroweci from the heather mys- 
teries. They revelled at the Love Feasts, they fell 
fnto moral disorder, and they gave way to hysterical 
ra\^ngs. The third abuse St. Paul was a little 
puzzled at, and he dealt with it more leniently 
than with the drunkenness and debauchery of his 
converts. He was prepared to humour the wild 
exhibitioUi perhaps \n hopes that by degrees the 
converts, as they mended iheir morals, would mend 
in this particular also. The outburst of incoherent 
ravings to which he referred was much the same as 
what had occurred in the heathen mysteries, and 
the same phenomena are met with to the present 
day among North American Indians and negroes. 
We have seen a Schaman In the same state in 
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Siberia. These Corinthians, some tipsy with the 
wine they had drunk in excess, others half starved, 
but frenzied by their easily-wrought>on religious feeU 
ings, jabbered disconnected, unintelligible words. 
They raved, fell into cataleptic fits, and made a. 
scene of confusion and uproar such as is hardly to 
be found out of the wards of Bedlam. 

Tn the heathen temples women were placed over 
cracks in the rock, whence exhaled intoxicating 
vapours, and becoming giddy, they uttered oracular 
sentences, which were generally nonsense, and could, 
therefore, be interpreted to mean anything. The 
apostle now met with the outbreak of a phe- 
nomenon among his converts very similar, which he 
could not understand^ and did not know in what 
manner to treat- He contented himself with giving 
rules for its direction. He struck at the root of the 
spiritual disturbances when he insisted on a moral 
reformation. Till that was effected, there would be 
no abatement of these perplexing and indecent mani- 
festations. Where there were incoherent ravings, 
there " an interpreter*' was to be set in the assemblies 
to make what sense he could out of the unintelligible 
noises. 

The discipline to which the Corinthians were sub- 
jected by St Paul brought them to some sort of 
order for awhile, but it is not to be expected that, 
witli the lofty standard of life set before them, there 
would not be found a considerable number who 
would kick at it 

St. Paul, in his polemics against the Judaisers, had 
written with heat ac;ainst the law, and had exalted 
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the freedom or the Gospel He had not supposed it 
necessary to nicely discriminate between the ceremo- 
nial obligations and the moral commands of the law. 
Accordioely a good many of his converts took the 
matter into their own hands, and he was surprised 
and confounded to find a party fully prepared to take 
his strongest words au pied de la isttre, to roll moral 
and ceremonial commands Into one bundle, and throw 
all overboard. 

Accordingly we find that the early Church wa3 
infested with a multitude of Evangelicals, professing 
themselves to be disciples of St Paul, appealing to 
his words as their justification, and casting all 
morality to the winds. 

In the following ages we find exactly the same 
sort of ficenes as those that startled St Paul at 
Corinth settling into an acknowledged institution, 
and ending in such ot^ies, that the heathen were 
almost justified in regarding Christianity aa a re- 
ligious nuisance, and a danger to common morality. 
The accounts we have of the assemblies of the fol- 
lowers of Valentine, Mark, Carpocrates, Epiphanes, 
and Isidore^ of the Ophites and Antitactitesj present 
us with pictures of religious revivals ending in the 
orgies of satyrs, 

The empire, under Constanline, became Christian. 
Then the Churcli, no longer persecuted, spread 
throughout the world with a definite creed, an or- 
ganised priesthood, a fixed mode of worship, and a 
rigid moral code. 

Then, as heretofore, in the early Church, in hea- 
then Rome and Greece, there were those unable to 
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receive a teligTon so perfect or so defined They 
must have something vague and rudimentary, some- 
thing that did not require too much of them, that did 
not lay upon them too many restrictions. These men 
sought what suited them in various forms of heresy, 
or in the secret performance of Pagan rites, the 
heresies all forms of negation, the Paganism alt(^ethcr 
gross and elementary. All these forms of revolt were 
reversions to the earliest protoplasmic type. It is not 
my purpose to trace the history of these relapses 
throughout the Middle Ages, for I am not writing a 
history of heresy ; my object is simply to note the fact 
that Spiritualism or Schamanism constantly appears 
in the history of religion, varying its name but few of 
its characteristics ; sometimes becoming grossly im- 
moral, sometimes decent, but always whilst professing 
almost ascetic virtue with a tendency to licentiousness. 

As soon as Christianity became establishedi at 
once all the gods of the heathen became devils", and 
Ihcir worship the worship of devils. " Idolatry" said 
Euscbius, in the Pr^paratio Bvoftgelica, "docs not 
consist in the adoration of good spirits, but in that of 
those which are evil and perverse."^ The Christian 
emperors forbade the sacrifices to the gods, as sacri- 
fices to devils. In 436, Theodosius IL ordered every 
temple to be destroyed. Those who clung to the old 
religion were driven to worsliip on mountains and ia 
the depths of forests. In 423, he had issued aa 
injunction against the sacrifices, on this very ground, 
that they were made to devils. 

What took place in Italy or Greece, took place clsc- 
1 Ed, VigH, IV,, p. 161. 
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where in later days, when the barbarians became Chris* 
tians, or, at least, were made nominal Christians, 
under Christian Frank empernrs. The Indiculus 
supersittionum £t Pag^miarum of the Council of Lcp- 
tincs in Hainault, in the eighth century, shows us 
Paganism completely converted into witchcraft 
Those who were addicted to it went to retired huts 
(casjiiw) in places formerly held sacred (fatta); there 
they offered sacrifices to Jupiter^ Mercuty^ or some 
other god ; they took auguries, drew lots, called up 
spirits, made little images of linen and flour, and 
carried them about the country, precisely as Sulpi- 
cius Scverus says was done by the Gauls in the time 
of St. Martin, Pope Gregory III, condemned those 
who made sacrifices to fountains and trees, used divi- 
nations, exercised magical rites, in honour of Belus 
and Janus, " according to the customs of the Pagans," 
and he anathematised ail those who took part in dia- 
bolical rites, and gave worship to devils. Finally 
the Capitularies of Charles the Great and his succes- 
sors armed the secular power against all these rem- 
nants of idolatry. 

At about the same period, the seventh century, 
Camin the Wise, Abbot of Hy (lona), tells us that 
the like superstitions prevailed in Ireland, 

But, before this, the Council of Ancyra, in 341, 
had issued a decree, which has, indeed, been called in 
question, but which was embodied In the " Canon 
Episcopi,*' by which the bishops were required to 
exercise vigilant supervision over magical practices, 
and especially to excommunicate certain impious 
females, who, blinded by the devil, imagined them- 
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selves riding through the air in company with Hecate 
and Herodias — Herodlas is no other than Hruoda, a 
Lombard goddess, the same as the Saxon Ostara.* 
The injunction was repeated by the Synod of Agde, 
in So6, which, with other decrees of the sixtt and 
seventh centuries, represents witchcraft as a Pagan 
delusion. Magic and heresy were one. Heresy was 
a turning away from the truth, and magic was its 
ritual. Enmity to orthodoxy implied enmity to God, 
and enmity to God alliance with the devil 

The charges which had been brought by heathens 
against early Christians were now, urder altered cir- 
cumstances, launched by Christians against heretics 
and witches. The hideous description of Christianity 
given by CceciUus, in Minulius Felix^ as a secret 
and desperate faction leagued against God and man, 
and celebrating the foulest nocturnal rites, became 
the type of accusations levelled by orthodox Chris- 
tians against their dissenting brethren; and, as the 
charge of Ccecilius was justified by the conduct 
of a portion of the Christian converts, so was tlic 
charge of the orthodox against the schismatics 
in mediaeval times justified by the conduct of 
some of them. The Calhari, Manich^eans, Pauli- 
cians, Patarines, Albigenses, were all heretics so 
far that they reverted to heathenism, and to its 
most simple form of Schamanism, and some of 
the congregations sank into the grossest immorality. 

The writers on witchcraft who theDretically worked 
out its criminal details — Euraerlcus, Nider, Bernhard 

^ Sq Grimm ;tiid othera foUow^irg hlai; but 1 am more 
iodined to lee in Herodias, Herr-raud the Red Lord, t\£. Thar. 
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of ComOj and JacquEer — spoke of it as " Secta et 
ha^resis malcRcorum/' it was a heresy, one of the 

several forms m which lapse from the faith took. 
BalduitiTis identified Waldenses with witcbes- 

In 1484, James Sprenger and Henry Justitor, ap- 
pointed inquisitors for Upper Germany, obtained the 
celebrated bull of Innocent VHL, which, though far 
from being the origin of witch prosecutions, acted 
With signal effect in promoting their subsequent 
activity, Sprenger followed it up with his well-known 
treatise called "Malleus Maleficarum," as a guide lo 
judicial theory and practice. 

No object Is gained by dwelling on the details of 
an epidemic which, for three centuries, devastated 
Europe, destroying so many Hvcs. Yet two parti- 
culars challenge inquiry and remark: one, the strange 
uniformity of the offence as elidted by confession ; 
the otlier, the curious analogy which is found to exist 
between the rites practised by the witches at their 
gatherings and those of the heret[cs of earlier times, 
Fagan and semi -Christian, The uniformity in the 
confession of the witches has excited surprise, and 
has been variously accounted for — some supposing 
that there must have been an external reality in the 
way of profane imposture, a remnant of heathen 
practice ; others referring it to morbid subjectivity 
in the accused, caused by melancholy and hypo- 
chondria. 

That there was some objective reality, I can hardly 
doubt ; not only arc the confessions of those accused 
curiously alike in their account of the ceremonies of 
the Sabbathj when they assembledj but we know that 
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human nature is always the ^ame, and it is incon- 
ceivable that tlierc should have been a cessation at 
any period of those gatherings of men and women 
who found the only satisfaction for their religious 
cravings in vague spiritualism. 

One may say boldly that Europe was half Pagan 
in the Middle Ages ; all the old superstitions lived, 
but under a new disguise. The religions of Gaul, of 
Germany, of Great Britain, of the Scandinavian and 
the Slavonic lands, the mythologies of Greece and of 
Rome, lived on in a crowd of legends, which modern 
erudition delights in collecting and tracing back to 
their sources. These legends, more numerous in the 
lands occupied by Teutonic peoples, arc almost al- 
ways of I'a^n stuff, embroidered over with Christian 
ideas. Not only so, but the very names of the old 
gods remain ; they no longer remain as tlie names of 
gods held high in heaven, but of devils cast down to 
earth. With us the Deuce signifies Satan, and is in 
common usage in the mouth as an oath^ but he takes 
his name from the Dusii, the night genii of the Kelts. 
Old Nick again is Hnikr^ an honourable designation 
of Wuotan. the supreme god of the Anglo-Saxons, 
who gives his name to Wednesday. 

So, also, wc use the word BogiCj Bogart, as a 
denigration of an evil spirit, and Bug is the name of 
a night-tormenting insect It is well-known that in 
an old English Bible the verse in Ps. xci, runs, " He 
shall deliver thee from the Bug that walketli in 
darkness," that is. from the Hobgoblin. The 
Norsemen and Danes brought this name witli them 
to England. Bog is in Slavonic God. Biel-bc^ is 
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the White God, Czerni-bc^ is the Black God of 
the Slavs. 

The Northmen had fonnerly come across Slavs on 
the Continent, and they, the worshippers of Odin^ 
scorned the gods of the Slavs as devils, and called 
all unclean spirits — Bogs or Bogies. And now^ also, 
the Supreme God of the Norsemen, Hnikr, has be- 
come our Old Nick, 

This being so, it will be seen at once how the 
votaries of the dethroned god came to be regarded 
as devil- worshippers J and how that in time, when the 
old religion with its myths and tbeogony was long 
dead, those who still clung to an hysterical religion, 
with love-feasts, dances, and ecstasies, came to be- 
lieve themselves to be devil -worshippers. 

The Reformation caused such a disturbance of 
religious ideas, incited to such revolt against all that 
had been held sacred in the past, that it is only 
natural that those whose religion had been one of 
pure spiritualism, of ecstasy and hysteric raving, 
should believe that their day had come. Bui after 
the first explosion^ the Reformers set to work to 
consolidate their several systems into dogmatic shape; 
they drew up Institutes, Confessions, Articles, and 
agreed only in this, to put down Mysticism as severely 
as they had dealt with Catholicism. And they had 
good cause to come to this resolution, for on all sides 
the Mystics were breaking forth into the wildest 
excesses. In Miinster they had set up a Kingdom oi 
Salem, from which every element of common decency 
was expelled, and which knew no law save the 
revelations accorded to the prophets. 
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The "spiritually minded," that is to say, the un^ 
intelligent, hysterically disposed, did not at all relish 
the form given to belief, and the discipline of Divine 
service framed by the Reformers They founded sects 
on all sides following the old lines of the Markosites 
and Cathari. 

Bishop Barlow, one of those who helped to draw 
up the English Prayer-book, was himself an eye- 
witness of the proceedings of some of these sects, and 
he describes them in words we do not care to quote. ^ 

England, Germany^ Switzerland, Scandinavia, were 
overran with these sectaries, with their love-feasts, 
raptures, and license. It was the old story again of 
the revolt of the spiritual faculty against the reason, 
a stoiy that will be told over and over again as long 
as man lives on the earth, and religion is dogmatic 
and exercises moral restraint. 

One essential condition was always present in 
order to produce its effect in these sectarian meet- 
ings. The intellect must remain inactive! the emo- 
tions must be excited, and the sentiment of vague 
fear must be specially appealed to and powerfully 
wrought upon. It was this condition which deter- 
mined the success alike of the revivalist meetings of 
the Mystics, and the revelries of the witches. This 
condition it was that provoked the orgies at Corinth 
among St. Paul's converts, and the scenes in the 
assemblies of theCarpocratites. It was this condition 
which roused the attendants on the assemblies of the 



'**A Dyalogue describing the or^'gynall ground of these 
Lulheian facyons,^' ijijT. K later work on the excesses of 
secfaries i« Featley'a <D,) Dippers Dip!, t66o. 
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Goeti, of tlie Cionysian revellers, and of the Schamans 

and the niedicine men. 

These meeting* always took place at night There 
is reason to believe that during each day there is a 
normal alteration in the functions of the intellectual 
and emotional par^ of the brain ; that duFing the 
sunlight the perceptive faculties and the reSective arc 
chiefly active; and that these, reposing during the 
night, permit the feelings to be mostly dominant j 
and It is well-lcnown that general and simultaneous 
activity, both of the intellect and of the emoiionsj is 
unnatural \ that thought and feeling arc antagonistic 
to each other. Prayer meetings and witches' assem- 
blies alike began after dark and were often continued 
till the small hours of the morning. Ignorant men 
and women, and the youth of both sexes, were 
crowded together to partake m some mysterious 
spiritual rite. The quiescence of the observant and 
reflective faculties wa^ facilitated, the imagination 
goaded and stimulated until it conjured up concep- 
tiong of hell and visions of devils with a vividness 
approaching reality \ then came cries, tremblings, fall- 
ings on the ground, and raptures. 

During Wesley's preaching at Bristol, "one after 
another," we are told, " sank to the earth." Men and 
women by *' scores were sometimes strewed on the 
ground at once, insensible as dead men." During a 
Methodist revival in Cornwall, 4000 people, it was 
computed, fell into convulsions, " They remained 
during this condition so abstracted from every earthly 
thought, that they stayed two and sometimes three 
days and nights together in the chapels, agitated at 
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the time by spasmodic movements, and taking neither 
repose nor refreshment The symptoms followed 
each other usually as follows ; — A sense of faintncsa 
and oppression, shiicks as if in the agony of death, 
convulsions of the muscles of the eyelids — the eyes 
being fixed and staring — and of the muscles of the 
neck, trunk, and arms, sobbing respiration, tremors, 
and general agitation, and all sorts of strange gestures. 
When the exhaustion came on, patients usually 
fainted and remained in a stiff and motionJesa state 
until their recovery."^ 

Now let the reader turn back to the account of 
the Tungu Schaman, at the beginning of this article 
Is it not obvious that we have here precisely the 
same phenomenon ? 

While at Newcastle, Wesley investigated the 
physical effects that resulted from his preaching. 
" He found, iirst, that all persons who had been thus 
affected were in perfect health, and had not before 
been subject to convulsions of any kind." Secondly, 
that they were affected suddenly. Thirdly, that they 
usually fell on the grotind, lost their strength, and 
were afflicted with spasms. '^ Some thought a great 
weight lay upon them^ some said they were quite 
choked, and found it difficult to breathe/' Wesley 
believed these phenomena were of diabolic origin, 
Cue section of Methodists^ in Cornwall and Wales, 
was seized with a dancing or jumping mania. 
Because David danced before the ark, these fanatics 
concluded that jumping and dancing must form an 
acceptable form of service. The practice became 
* Quoted in IVesigtinster ReTJtfWy Jan, i860, p. 194, 
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epidemic. Each devotee would caper for hours, till, 
completely e^diatisted, he or she fell insensible. 

During a great Presbyterian revival, which passed 
over Kentucky and Tciincssee in the beginning of 
this century, persons swooned away and lay as deatl 
on the ground for a quarter of an hour ; this " Aill[ng 
exercise'* was succeeded by that of the "jerks.*' A 
Backwoods preacher who has left us his valuable 
blograph/i says : — 

"Anew exercise broke out among us, called the 
jerks^ which was overwhelming in its effects upon the 
bodies and minds of the people. No matter 
whether tlicy were saints or sinners, they would be 
taken under a warm song or sermon, and seized with 
a tonvulsii/e jerking all over, winch they could not by 
any possibility avoid, and the more they resisted, the 
more they jerked. I have seen more than five 
hundred persons jerking at one time in my large 
congregations. Most usually persons taken with the 
jerks would rise up and dance. Some would run, 
but could not get away. To see those proud young 
gentlemen, and young ladies dressed in their silks, 
jewelry, and prunella, from top to toe take the jerks, 
would often excite my risibilities. The first jerk or 
so, you would see iheir fine bonnets, caps, and combs 
fly ; and so sudden would be the jerking of the head 
that their long, loose hair would crack almost as loud 
as a waggoner's whip." ^ 

Another revivalist in Kentucky says; "While 
preaching, we have after a smooth and gentle course 

> ^Autobiography of Peter Cattwrieht-" LoBdaa^ lA^ (7th 
«L). 
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of ex predion suddenly changed our voice and 
language, expressing something awful and alarming, 
and instantly some dozen or twenty persons^ or more, 
would simultaneously be jerked forward, where we 
were sitting, and with a suppressed noise once or 
twice, somewhat like the barkin^^ of a dog. One 
young woman went round like a top, we think, 
at least fifty times fn a minute^ and continued mth- 
out interruption for at least an hour, and one yonng 
woman danced in her pew for twenty or thirty 
minutes with her eyes shut and her countenance 
calm, and then fell into convulsions ; some ran with 
amazing swiftness, some imitated the motion of play- 
ing on a fiddle, others barked like dogs." 

Surely we have here a scene precisely identical 
in character with that described by Dr. Hecker as 
having broke out in Germany in 137+ He says: 
"It was called the dance of St. John or of St. Vitus, 
oil account of the Bacchantic leaps by which it was 
characterised- The dancers, appearing to have lost 
all control over their senses^ continued dancing, re- 
gardless of the bystanders, for hours together in wild 
delirium, until at length they fell to the ground in a 
state of exhaiistioa h , . While dancing they neither 
saw nor heard, being insensible to external impres- 
sions through the senses, but were haunted by 
visions, Iheit fancies conjuring up spirits whose names 
they shrieked out"^ 

It has happened in some cases, especially in that 
of women, that they have tried to tear off their 
clothes, and this explains the account given by those 

* "The Epidemics of the Middle Abcs.^' London, 1859. 
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who had atteaded the Witches' Sabbath, that many 
present were stark naked. We know that some of 
the wilder congregations of the Hussites developed 
ifieir fanaticism in this form. So did the Anabaptists 
in Amsterdam. 

We will now take a case or two from the Roman 
Commnnioa Hysteria, as we might suppose^ would 
be Likely to manifest itself in the monastic orders, 
St. Joseph of Cupertino was one Christmas Eve In 
church, when the piffcrari began to play their carols. 
Joseph, who was a Franciscan friar, carried away by 
religious emotion, began to dance in the midst of 
the choir, and then, with a howl, he took a flying leap 
and lighted on the hifjh altar. He was then vested 
in a gorgeous cope, conducting the service. The 
carollers were amazed, no less than the friars ; and 
their amazement was increased when they saw bim 
jump from the altar on to the pulpit ledge, fifteen feet 
above Che ground. One day he went into the convent 
choir of the Sisters of St, Clara, at Cupertino. When 
the nuns began to sing, Joseph, unable to restrain his 
emotion, ran across the chancel, caught the old 
confessor of the convent in his arms, and danced with 
him before the altar. Then he span himself about 
like a teetotum, with the confessor clinging lo his 
hands, and his legs flying out horizontally. 

St Christina, The Wonderful, a Belgian virgin, used 
to go into fits when her religious emotions were 
worked upon, put her head between her feet, bending 
her spine backwards^ and roll round the room or 
church like a ball 

St Peter of Alcantara in his fervours used to strip 
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himself naked. He would jump, curled up like a 
ball, high into the air, and in and out at the church 
door. *' What \vas going on in his sou! all this while," 
says his bio^'rapher, " it is not given to mortals to 
declare," 

The numerous cases oF possession in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries were nothing; btit hysterical 
disorders, the symptoms precisely those of Methodist 
revivals. Witches' Sabbatlia, Paulinian oi^ies, and 
Schamanism. 

It is worthy of note that the witches were always 
a prey to extreme exhaustion after they had attended 
their Sabbaths, a feature that is invariable after 
spiritual rapiures. 

in Sweden a religious revival took place in 1342-3^ 
which swept over the countrj% affecting great numbers 
of children. Boys and girls, only eight years of age, 
were inspired to preach the Gospel and go about in 
bauds singing hymns. In the province of Skaraburg, 
where the epidemic was least extensive, it numbered, 
at least, 3000 victims. The patients had "quaking 
fits " dropped down, became unconscious, had trances, 
saw visions, and preached when in an ecstatic stale. 
Not two centuries before, a similar epidemic had 
passed over Sweden, affecting the chiUrcn, but it 
then took a slightly different complexion: it was an 
epidemic of witchcrafL In 1669-70, tlic children 
declared that they were transported nightly to the 
Blockula, and their condition afterwards was one 
of complete prostration, 

A Commission was appointed to examine into the 
matter, public prayers and humiliations were ordered, 
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and a great number of women and children were 
executed for their guilt in having attended these 
meetings on the Blockula- 

Into the details of the Witch- Sabbaths 1 have not 
entered \ it is unnecessary. My object has been to 
show that in all likelihood there were such gatherings, 
that they tooTc the place of a^secnblie.s of Pagan 
origin, which were analogous to the assemblies of the 
spiritual Pauline heretics in the early Church; that 
modem revivals are not derived from these, but are 
analogous exhibitions, and that all arc alike mani- 
festations of hysteria, superinduced by a love of the 
sensational, a vague credulity^ and an absolute stag- 
nation of the intellectual powers. 

We are in the age of compulsory education ; in our 
Board Schools religious teaching is reduced to the 
thinnest gruel, absolutely tasteless, and wholly un- 
nutritious. Wc arc straining, perhaps over-straining, 
the mental faculties, and making no provision for the 
co-ordinate development of the spiritual powers in 
the soul. The result will be, not that we shall 
kill the spiritual faculty, but that we shall drive 
it in — and it will break forth inevitably in extra- 
ordinary and outrageous manifeatations. It must 
do so — ju*it as a check to the free action of the 
pores superinduces fever. We shall have a sporadic 
fever of wild mysticism bursting forth, in the place 
of healthy religion. The spiritual element in man 
will rebel a^rainst compression, will insist on not being' 
ignored, Wc are now suffering from the nuisance of 
the Salvation Army, But the Salvation Army is a 
comparatively innocuo'u form of reaction, or is com^ 
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paratively innocuous just at present We do not know 
bjt that it may herald other and worse forms of 
spiritual excitement, or that it may not itself develop 
in an Antinomian direction. We have no guarantee- 
There is a law in these inanifestatiors that is con- 
stant. They all begin in ecstatic raptures and with a 
hi^h nrioral aim* and all inevitably fall into laxity if not 
license in morality. The moral sense becomes inevit- 
ably blunted. It ceases to speak and work when 
man takes his ecstatic thrills and visions — which, are 
veritable hallucination? — as the guide of his conduct, 
in place of the still small voice of conscience, in- 
structed by the written^ revealed law. 
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■ I LOVE a ballad in print, a' life/' said Mopsa, In 

the "Winter's Talc." 

and the clown con* 

Tesscd to the same 

liking. "I love a 

ballad but even too 

kvell; if it be doleful 

matter merrily set 

do wn , or a very pi ceis- 

Euit thin gin deed, and 

sung lameotably," 

In 1653, Dorothy 

Osborne tells Sir 

William Temple that 

ihc has received from 

her brother a ballad 

" much older than 

my ' Lord of Lome,' 

and she sends it on to him," Would that she had told 

us more about it. And then she writes, "The heat 

of the day is spent in reading or wo^king^ and about 

six or seven o'clock I walk out into a common that 

lies hard by the houae, where a great many young 

wenches keep sheep and cows^ and sit in the shade 

iSo 
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singmg of ballads. I go to them and compare their 
voices and beauties to some ancieut shepherdesses 
that I have read of, and ficid a vast difference there, 
but, trust me, 1 think these are a^ innocent as those 
could be. 1 talk to them, and tind they want 
nothing to make them the happiest people in the 
world but the knowIedg:e that they are so," 

Walton in his " Complete AngJer," printed in the 
very same year in which Dorothy Osborne wrote to 
her lover of the singing peasant girls, says: "I 
entered into the next field, and a second pleasure 
entertained me: 'twas a handsome millc-maid, that 
had cast away all care, and sung' like a nightingale ; 
her voice was good, and the ditty fitted for it \ 'twas 
that smooth song which was made by Kit Marlow, 
now at least fifty years ago; and the miik-maid*5 
mother sung an answer to itj which was made by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his younger d^y^?^.'* 

We know what the song was, " Come, live with me 
and be my love/' 

The mother says to Walton, " If you will but speak 
the word, 1 will make you a good sillabub, and then 
you may sit down in a hay-cock and cat it, and 
Maudlin shall sit by and sing you the good old song 
of the Hunting in Chevy Chase, or some other good 
ballad, for she hath good store of them ; Maudlin 
hath a notable memory." 

But t}al lad-singing was not confined to milk-maids 
and clowns, for Walton proposes to spend a pleasant 
evening with his brother, Peter, and his friends, " to 
tell talcs, or sing ballads, or make a catch, or find 
some barmlcss sport to content us.'' 
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It ts a somewhat sad fact— fact it is, that the 

ballad is at its last gasp among us- It has gone 
through several phases, and it has now reached tlic 
last, wJien it disappears akogtthcr. 

The ballad was anciently a story set to music, and 
music to which the feet could move in dance. The 
itjf/^i Is the dance to which the ballad vt;^^ sung. It 
was not always danced to, but it always could be 
danced to. It was of great length, but not too long 
for light hearts or light feet on a threshing-floor 
The ballad was accommodated to the exigencies of the 
dance, by being given a burden, or bourdon, a drone 
that was sung by the young men, when no bagpipe 
was there. This burden appears in numerous ballads, 
and has usually no reference to the story told by the 
aingerSj and when printed is set \n italics. In the 
scene in the "Winter's Tale/' already quoted, the 
servant alludes to these burdens, "He hfis the 
prettiest love-songs for maids — with such delicate 
burdens oF ' dildos and fadings.' *' 

Thus :— 

"There vraa a lady in the North couQlty, 

Lay the bint to the bonny broom. 

And she had lovely daughters liireCp 

Fa^ la la laj fa^ la la lata re." 



or> 



"There were three sisters fair and bright, 
Jerifst/er, Gentle^ and Rosetnane, 
And ilicy ttircc loved one valiant knighti 
As the doo (iiove)Jiies over ike mulberry tree. 



In the first edition of Playford's *' Dancing Master,'* 
in i6so-i, nearly every air can be proved to have been 
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that of a 3ong or ballad of earlier date than the book. 
Of these only a few have the words preserved, and 
we cannot be sure that the words of those we have 
got were the original, as ballads were continually 
being written afresh. 

It was not till about 1690 that tunes were com- 
posed expressly for dancingj and in the later editions 
of the "Dancing Master," i; 15 and 1728. about half 
the airs given are old ballad tunes. The other half, 
newly composed dance tunes, had no traditional 
words set to them, and none were composed to fit 
them. 

In the old English romance of *' Tom of Reading,** 
printed before 1600, we have an instance of the way 
In which a ballad came to be turned into a dancc. 
Tom Dove was an Exeter clothier passionately fond 
of music. William of Worcester loved wine, Sutton 
of Salisbury loved merry tales^ Simon of Southamp- 
ton "got him into the kitchen and to the pottage 
and then to a venison pasty." 

Now a ballad was composed relative to Tom oF 
Exeter : — - 



" Welcome to town, Tom Dovo, Tom Dove, 

The mcirieat iran alive. 
Thy company still we love, ue lov^, 

God grant thee well to ihrivc. 
And never will we depart from then 

For belter or worse, ray joy \ 
For thou slialt ^t\l\ ikave our gixid-will, 

God's blessing on my sweet boy.^' 



!rd the author adds, " This song went up and down 



through the whole country, and at length became a 
dance among the common sort>" 

The old heroic ballad was a gesie^ and the singer 
was a gestour. Chaueer speaks of — 

" Jeatoura thai tellen tales 
Bolt of weeprrg and of garat* 

The tales of ganie were stories calculated to provoke 
JaughteFi in which very often little respect was paid to 
decency; sometimes, however, they were satirical, 
These tales of game were much more popular than 
those of wcepiog, and the gestour, whose powers 
were mainly employed in scenes of conviviality, find- 
ing" by experience that the long lays of ancient 
paladins were less attractive than short and idle tales 
productive of mirth, accommodated himself to the 
prevailing coarse taste, and the consequence was that 
nine of the pieces conceived in a light vein have been 
preserved to every one of the other 

In the " Rime of Sir Thopas/' Chaucer speaks of — 

'^ Minestrales 
And geslours for to [clFcn tales. 
Of romauaces that ben reales, 
Of popes and of caidioalcs 

And eke of lava-longing." 

Here we have the historic gcste and the light and 
ribald talc. When Chaucer recited the Ballad of 
Sir Thopas, conceived after the fashion of tlie old 
romances, the host interrupted him and said — 

'*This may wclJ be rime— dogere], 
Mine C1C5 &kcn of thy drafty ^pccho.'^ 
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We heartily wish that Chaucer had finished the tale. 
The host merely repeated the general objection to 
the heroic ballad, and showed Che common prefer- 
ence for the ribald tales. The author of the *' Vision 
of Piers the Ploughman," complains that the passion 
for songs and ballads was so strong that men at- 
tended to these to the neglect of more serious and 
of sacred matters. 

" I cannot parfilljr my paternoster, aa the priest it aiageth, 
But 1 can ryme of Roben Hode, of Randolf erl of Chester, 
But of our Lord and our L^dy I leam nothing at all ; 
1 am occupied every day, holy daye and other, with idle (aJea 
al the flic" 



The degradation in the meaning of the names 
once given to minstrels of various classes tells its 
own sad tale. The fyband has lent his name to 
ribaldry; the scurra to whatever is scurri!ous; the 
gestour^ who sang the gcstcs of heroes, became the 
jester, the mere buffoon; \]iti Joculator degenerated 
into a joker ; and ih^jcn^kur into a juggler. 

A few men of taste and of reverence for the 
past stood up for the old heroic ballads, which^ 
indeed, contained the history of the past, mixed with 
much mythical matter. So tlie great Charles, says 
his scribe, Eginhard, "commanded that the barbar- 
ous and most ancient song in which the acta and 
wars of the o!d kings were sung should be written 
down and committed to memory/' And our own 
Alfred, says Asser, "did not fail to recite himself and 
urge on others, the recitation by heart oF the Saxon 
songs." But the English ballad found no favour 
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with the Norman conquerors^ who readily received 
the Provencal troubadour. The old heroic ballad 
lingered on, and was killedj not so much by the 
ridicule of Chaucer as by the impatience of the 
English character, which will not endure the long- 
drawn tale, and asks in preference what is pithy and 
pointed 

Of song and ballad there were many kinds, charac- 
terised rather by the instrument to which it was sung, 
than by the nature of the sorg itself; or perhai^s we 
may say most justly that certain topics and certain 
kinds of composition suited certain instruments, and 
were, therefore, accommodated to them. 

In the " Romans de Brut " we have a list of some 

of these : 

" Molt ol a la cort jugleors, 
Chanteors, estrumanteoTs; 
Moll polsakz oir diaTK^ona, 
Rotruan^^ et Dovmz sons 
VickureSi lals^ et rotes, 
Lais de vieles, Jais de rmes, 
Lais dc harpc ct de fretiajc" 

Here we have the juggler, the chanter, and the 
strummen What the strunientmn^ was we do not 
exactly know, but it was clearly a stringed instru- 
ment that was twanged, and it has left its reminis- 
cence in our language, — every child strums before it 
can play a piano. There exists an old tabic of civic 
laws for Marseilles of the date 1381, 111 which all 
playing of minstrel and jongleur, — in a word, all 
strumming was disallowed in the streets without a 
license. 

^ Tlie word \i, of course, derived from Tnsiruraenttim^ 
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To return to the passage quoted from the " Romans 
de Brut/' we have among the chansons, those on the 
rote, and those on tlie vielle, those on the harp and 
Chose on the fret, (Ji, flute). ^ The rote was a pierced 
boa.rdj over which strings were drawn, and it could 
be played with both hands^ one abovej the other be- 
low, through the hole. The vlelle was a hurdy-gurdy. 

A healthier taste existed in Scotland than in Eng- 
land, and the old heroic ballads were never completely 
killed out there. In England they had been expelled 
the court, and banished from the hall long before 
they disappeared from the alehouse and the cottage. 
The milk-maids sang them ; the nurses sang them ; 
the shepherds sang them; but not the culttiTed ladies 
and gentlemen of the Eliaabethan period. The 
musicians of that period set their faces against ballad 
airs, and introduced the motcttc and madrigal, in which 
elaborate part-singing taxed the skill of the perform- 
ers. But the common people loved the simple melodi- 
ous ballads. Miles Coverdale, in his "Address unto 
the Christian Reader/' in 1538, which he prefixed to 
his ''Goastly Psalms/' laments it. " Wolde God that 
our mynstreb had none otlicr tbyngc to play upon, 
neither our carters and pluomen other thyngc to 
whistle upon, save psalmcs, hymns, and such godly 
songes. And if women at tlie rockes (distaff), and 
spinnynge at the wheles, had none other songes to 
pass their tyme withal than such as Moses' sister . . , 
songe before them, they should be tietter occupied 
than with, H^ nonny nonH^^ — Hey trolly lolly, and 
such like fantasies," 

' Sec " Frclella,'* in Ducangc, '* FiatulK species" 
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Laneham, in 157S, thus describes his evening 
amusements; "Somctimos I foot it with danciog: 
now wjth my gittcm, and else with my cittern, then 
at the virgiriAU (ye know nothing comes amiss to 
mc) ; then carol I up a song withal ; that by and by 
they <:ome flcKldng about me like bees to honey; and 
ever they cry, 'Another, good Lanebam, another I ' " 

In the great agitation of minds caused by the 
Reformation, the itinerant minstrels were an element 
of danger to the Crown, for they kept alive the popular 
feeling against the changes in religion, and the 
despotic measures of the Sovereign. Moreover, an 
immense number of ballads were printed^ having a 
religious or political character, were set to the old 
ballad airs, and sun^ in place of the traditional la^'s, 
and then hawl<ed by the singers- Accordingly, in 
1543. an Act was passed ''for the advancement of 
true religion," and it recites that, forasmuch as 
certain froward persons have taken upon them to 
print "ballads, rhymes, etc, subtiJIy and craftily fo 
instruct His Highness' people untruly, for the re- 
formation whereof His Majesty considereth it most 
requisite to purge the realm of all such books, 
ballads, rhymes, and songs/' The Act contains a list 
of exceptions ; but it is noticeable that no ballads of 
any description were excepted. 

Tn the reign of Queen Elizabeth another Act was 
passed, in 1597, against " minstrels wandering 
abroad/' by virtue of which they were to be whipped, 
put in the stocks^ and imprisoned, if caught going 
from place to place with their ballads. 

Then came the period of Puritan domination under 
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the Commonwealth, when every engine was set to 
work to suppress popular music and ballad singing, and 
to sour the English character. The first Act levelled 
against them and stage players was in 1642. In the 
following year a tract was issued complaining that 
this measure had been ineffective, in which the 
writer says, " Our musike that was held so delect- 
able and precicus that they scorned to come to 
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a tavern under twenty shillings salary for two hours, 
now wander with their Instruments under their 
cloaks (I mean such as have any), to all houi^e?! of 
good fellowships saluting every room where there is 
company with, Wtl! yon have any wuMa^ gentle- 
men ? " But even the license to go round the 
country was to be denied the poor wrctcheSi 
In 1648 Captain Bcrtham was appointed Provost 
Marshall, "with power to seize upon all ballad- 
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singers, and to suppress stage-plays." The third 
Parliament of Cromwell struck the heaviest blow 
of all. It enacted that any minstrel or ballad- 
singer who was caught singing, or making music in 
sxiy alehouse or tavern, or was found to have aslced 
anyone to hear him sing or play, wa^ to be haled 
before the nearest magUtTalc, whipped and im- 
prisoned. 

With the Restoration came a better time for 
ballad-singing ; but the old romantic bctUad was 
almost dqpd, and though many of the ancient 
melodies remained, to them new ballads were set. 
Of these vast numbers poured from the press. The 
printed ballad which supplanted the traditional bal- 
lad was very poor in quality. It turned on some 
moral or religious topic ; it satirised some fashion of 
the day ; it recorded io jingling rhymes some fire, 
earthquake, flood, or other accident Above all, it 
narrated the story of a murder. Now for the first 
time did the vulgar assassin stand forward as the hero 
of English poetry and romance 

Many an old song or ballad was parodied. Thus 
the famous song of " The Hunt is up/' was converted 
into a political ballad in 153^; and a man nartied 
John Hogon was arrested for singing- it. " An Old 
Woman Clothed in Grey" was the tune to which all 
England rang at the Restoration, with the words, 
"Let Oliver now be forgotten." "Grim King of the 
Ghosts" was made use of for "The Protestants' 
Joy," a ballad on the coronation of King William 
and Queen Mary; and "Hey, then, up ^o we I" 
served, with parodied words against the Rump Parlia^ 
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mcrt, as tbc "Tories' Delight^" as an anti-Papal 
ballad, and even as a ballad on the great frost of the 
winter of 1683-4, 

The dissociation of the old tunes from the ballads 
that had given them their names, and to which they 
had been composed, did much to occasion the loss of 
out early ballads. Not only so, but with James l.'s 
reign there came in a fashion for rccomposiog tbc old 
themes in the new style ; and the new editions 
caused the disappearance of the earlier ballad. There 
can be little doubt that the romantic apd historic 
ballad, which has been happily preserved in Scotland, 
was common to all English-speaking people. These 
ballads are called Scottish, because tliey have been 
preserved in Scotland, but it 13 more than doubtful 
that they are of Scottish origin, Ballads travelled 
cvcr>'wherc. Wc have in Thomas of Erceldoune's 
"Sir Tristram," an Instance of a French metrical 
romance turned into a long poem in Scotland, in the 
thirteenth century. Many of the Scottish ballads 
have, as their taase, myths or legends common to all 
the Norse people, and found in rhymes among them. 

At the beginning of this century, Mr. Davis Gillwrt 
published a collection of Cornish Christmas Carols, 
and subjoined a couple of samples of the ballads 
sung by the Cornish people. One is "The Three 
Knights." Tt begins — 

" There did tliree knfghts come from the West, 
With ihe high and Lhc lily oh I 
And theae tluce knigliis couited one lady, 
And the rose was so sweetly blown/' 

This is precisely the ballad given by Herd and 
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others as "The Cruel Brother," One version Id 
Scotland begins : — 

•^ There was tbrec ladies play'd at the ba" 
With a hegh-ho 1 and lily gay ; 
TLcrc catnc £l knight ani played o'er them a\ 
And the primrose spread so sweetly." 

But another version sung ia Scotland begins — 



Fine flowers i' the valley ; 
There came three lords among tham a'. 
Hi' the red, green, and the yellow." 

Now, the remarkable thing U, that there is still sung 
in Cornwall — or was, till quite recently — a form of the 
ballad with a burden like this ktler. It begins — 

'* There was a womflu and she was a widow, 
the ted» the j^reen, and the yellow ! 
And daughters had three as the elm tree, 
The flowers iltcy blow io the valley.'* 

with this chorus ; — 

'* The harp, the lutej the fife, tbe flute, and the cymbaL 
Swec! goes the treble violin. 
The floweis that blow in the valley." 

How is it possible that a ballad sung in two forms 
lb Scotland, and recovered there in a Tragmentary 
condition, should be known in very similar forms In 
Cornwall ? To suppose that the two versions were 
carried from the Highlands to the Land's End, so as to 
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have become popular, is inconceivable. It is more 
likely that the same EngHsh ballad found Its way 
botli north and south-west, and when it had been 
displaced elsewhere, remained in the extremities of 
the island- The burder in each ca^e is clearly that 
which marked the melody. We very much wish 
that the Scottish airs, to which these ballads were 
sung, had been preserved, that they might be compared 
with those to which they were sung in Cornwall. The 
burden in each case has nothing to do with the story, 
but it seems to indicate that the same ballad in its 
two forms, to two indepencJent airs, was canied all 
over Great Britain at some period unknown. The 
same ballad was also ^ung in Cheshire at the close of 
last century, and also in Ireland, 

Another specimen given by Mn Gilbert is that of 
the "Three Sisters." 

** Tl*ere were Ihrce sisters fair and "bnghi, 

Jennifer, Gentle and Roseoiaree \ 
And diey Ehiee loved one vdliaut knight ; 

Asthedoo(dovejiiies over the mulberry Lree/' 



The same is found in broadside^ in the Fcpysian 
and other collections, and as " The Unco Knicht's 
Wooing" in Scotland. 

Take again the ballad of " The Elfin Knight" or 
"The Wind hach blown my Plaid away/' This is 
found in Scotland* but also as a broadside in the 
Pepyaian collection ; it was the subject within the 
memory of man of a sort of play in farmhouses in 

1 M, Gilbert prinK, "Aa the dew flies,*' etc.^ this ii a mis- 
take—" doo "* IS difve^ 
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Cornwall ; il is found in a more or less fragmentary 
condition all over England. The same ballad is 
found in German, in Danish, in Wend — and the story 
in Tyrolj in Siberia, and Thibet. 

Buchan, in hb " Ballads of the North of Scotland," 
gives the ballad of ^^ King Malcolm and Sir Colvin," 
but it is based on a story told by Gervase of Tilbury, in 
Lis Otia Impcrialia, and the ^icene is \md by him on 
the Gogmagog Hills In Cambridgeshire, He wrote 
in the 1 2th centuty, ard his story is clearly 
taken from a ballad. So also Buchan's "Leesome 
Brand*' is found in Danish and Swedish, And 
"The Cruel Sister" Is discovered in Sweden and 
the Faroe Islea At an early period there was 3 
common body of ballad, where originated no one 
can say ; the same themes were sung all over 
the North of Europe, and the same words, varied 
slightly, were sitng from the Tweed to the Tamar, in 
the marches of Wales and in Ireland, 

The greatest possible debt of gratitude is due to the 
Scots for having preserved these ballads when displaced 
and forgotten elsewhere, and it speaks volumes for 
the purity of Scottish taste that It appreciated what 
was good and beautiful, when English taste was 
vitiated and followed the fashion to prefer the arti- 
ficial and ornate to the simple and natural expression 
of poetic fancy. 

It has been said that about the period of James I.^i 
the fashion set in for re-writing the old ballads in the) 
^tylc then affected. 

There is a curious illustration of this accessible. 

A ballad still sung by the English peasants, anj^ 
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found in an imperfect condition in Catnach's broad- 
sides, is "Henry Martyr." It is couched in true 
ballad metre, and runs tiius — 

** In merry Scotland, (ti merry Scoiland 
There lived braiheis ihree, 
The/sll did cost lota which of ihem should f^o 
A robbing upon the sail sea. 

" The lot il fell npon Henry Martyn, 
The youngest of the three, 
That he ahoold ^o rob od ihc aalt^ salt sea, 
Ta maini^n his bmihet?i and he. 

*' Hg had not a-saiLcd a Long winter's lught, 
Nor yet a short winter'? day, 
Before be espied a gey merchant ^hip 
Come sailing along thai way, 

'* Oh when that ahc came to Henry Martyn, 
Oh prithee, now let me go ! 
Oh no ! oh no ! but that will I not, 
I never that will do. 

" S^nd ofTl stand 0IF! ^Id he, God wot. 
And yoa sha!f not pass by ine. 
For I am a robber upon ihc sail seas, 
To mainiain uiy brothers and nie. 

" How far ? how far? cries Henry Majlyr, 
How far do you make it 1 says he, 
For I am a mbber upon the salt sea^ 
To maintain my brothers and me. 

"They menily fought for three long houn, 
They foj^-ht for hours full three- 
At last a deep wound £ot Henry Martyn, 
And down b/ the mast fell he. 
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** *Twas a broadside lo a broadside then. 
And B rain and a liail of blowa- 
Biii ilie sail, sail sea ran in, ran in ; 
To the bottom then she goes^ 

*^ Bad news t bad oevs Tor old England j 
Bad Dcws bas come to the town, 
For a ncli merchant vessel i& cast away. 
And all hec biavc scaoien diown. 

" Bad news ! bad news through London street. 
Bad news has come to ihc Kingf 
For all the hrav* lives of his manners lost, 
That suilt in the watery mcua " 



Now there is sad confusion here. The ballad as it 
now exists is a mere fr^ment. Clearly the "bad 
news '' belongs to an earlier portion of the ballad, and 
it induces the King to send against the pirate and to 
sink his vessel This *' Henry Martyn " \% in fact. 
Andrew Barton. In 1476, a Portuguese squadron 
seized a richly laden vessel, commanded by John 
Barton, in consequence of which letters of reprisal 
were granted to Andrew, Robert, and John Barton, 
sons of John, and these were renewed in 1506, The 
King of Portugal remonstrated against reprisals for 
so old an offence, but he had put himself in the 
wrong four years before, by refusing to deal with a 
herald sent by the Scottish King for the arrange- 
ment of the matter in dispute- Hal], in his Chronicle, 
sa>«! '^ In June, 15 1 r, the King (Henry VIIL) being 
at Leicester, tidings were brought him that Andrew 
Barton, a Scottish man, and a pirate of the sea, did 
rob every nation, and so stopped the King's streams 
that no merchants almost could pass, and when he 
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took the Englishmen's goodSj he said they were 
Portinfales goods, and thus he haunted and robbed 
at every haven's mouth. The King, moved greatly 
with this crafty pirate, sent Sir Edward Howard, Lord 
Admiral of England, and Lord Thomas Howard^ son 
and heir to the Earl of Surrey, in all haste to the sea, 
which hastily made ready two ships, and without any 
more abode, took the sea, and by chance of weather, 
were severed. The Lord Howard lying in the 
Downs, perceived when Andrew blew his whistle to 
encourage the men^ yet, for all that, the Lord 
Howard and his men, by clean strength, entered tlie 
main deck ; then the Englishmen entered on all 
sides, and the Scots fought sore on the hatches, but, 
in conclusionj Andrew was taken, which was so sore 
wounded that he died there ; then all the remainder 
of the Scots were taken with their ship, called the 

Buchanan, about twenty yeare after Hall — i.e., in 
1583 — also tells the story. Barlon he calls Breton 
with further details. He says that Andrew Breton, 
though several times wounded, and with one leg 
broken b/ a cannon ball, seized a drum and beat a 
charge to inspirit his men to fight, until breath and 
life failed. 

Now a ballad relative to Sir Andrew Barton has 
been ^iven by Fercy; it is found among the Douce, 
the Pepysian,the Roxburghe, the Bagford, and the 
Wood collection of old English ballads. In the 
Percy MS. the ballad consists of eighty-two stanzas, 
but there is sometliing lost between the thfrtj'-fifth 
and the next It begins : — 



" ^\5 Ltt bcBcU in Miiisnmmcr-timc 

WbeT» birds sing sweeilye on every tree, 
Our floble king. King Henry ihc Eighth^ 
Over the river Thames past he." 

Another version is in the black letter colleclioa 
It begins : — 

*' When ¥\qt^ with her frngrant flowers, 
Bedeckt the e^irtb so finn and ^y, 
And Ncplune, mlh his dainly shcver^ 
Came to present Ihc mojitli of Mav, 

" King- Heniy would a progress ride ; 
Over ihc river Tharaea past he, 
Upon a mountain top also 
Did walk, ^omc pleasure tor lo ace." 

The first is a recom position of the earlier ballad in 
the reign of James L It makes a historical blunder 
It supposes that Lord Charles Howard, who was not 
born till twenty-iive years after the death of Andrew 
Barton, was sent against the pirate. The memory ofthe 
admiral who served against the Armada had eclipsed 
the fame of the earlier high admiral The fact of 
this historic error existing in the ballad marks it as 
a late composition. 

The second ballad is a still later recast, probably 
ofthe reign of Charles II. These two later versions 
would be all that we have, had not the popular 
memory held to the earliest and original ballad — 
because associated witb a remarkably fine melody. 
Unhappily, il has retained but a few ofthe stanzas^ 

The Robin Plood ballads most fortunately escaped 
remodellingj and they retain the fresh character of 
the ancient ballad. 
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Ravenscroft preserved some ballads in hia * Deu- 
teromelia," 1609. One begins; — 

*' Yonder comes a coQrleous knight 
Lustily ra-king ovec the lay. 
He was full ware of a bonny lasse, 

As she Cjimc wnndcring over Lhc i^ay. 
Then she sang, dov^e a down a down. 
Hey down dctiy/' 

Another is "John Dory": — 

" As i[ Ttl\ (in a hole day 
And upon a. hole tide, 
John Dory bought hitn im ambling nagi 
Ambling nag to Paris for lo ride,'' 



Another :- 



" Wlio liveth so meriy in all tte land 
As doth the poor widow th^t selleih s^nd^ 
And ever she smgeiL as I can gueas^ 
Will you buy my sand, my iatid, mistress r '' 



Also :— 



*^ The Flye she sat in ihe shamble row 
And shambled with her heels, I Iron-^ 
And then came Sir Cranion 
Wlih legs so long^ and m;Lny a one." 



A few — but only a few, unspoiled ballads have 
found their way into print in broadsides. Such are, 
"The BafFled Knight;' "The Knight and the 
Shepherd's Daughter/' "Lord Thomas and the 
fair Eleanor;' '' Barbara Allen/" •* The Bailiff's 
Daughter of Islington/' " The Brown Girl" The/ 
are miserably few, but they are all that remain to 
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US of the ballad poetry of England, except what 
has been preseired to us by the Scotch, who 
knew better than ourselves what was good, and had 
a finer poetic sense^ 




Moreover, our English ballad collectors never went 
to the right sources. There were to be had black 
and white letter broadsides, more or less scarce, and 
they set their bool^sellers to work to gather for them 
the drifting- sheets, and fondly thought that they were 
collecting the ballad poetry of England, They were 
collecting make -shifts, the wretched stuff which had 
ousted the old ballad poetry. It occurred to none 
of them to go to the people. What would have been 
the result had Motherwell, Kinloch, Buchan, and 
Herd set to work in the same fashion ? There is to 
be found in the British Museum a volume of Scottish 
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Broadside Ballads prfnted at Aberdeen, and Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh, What do these sheet ballads coti- 
taiD ? As great rubbish as do the English broadsides ? 
Herd, Mothcrwellj and Buchan had more sense than 
our Ritson, Phillips, and Evans; they sat at the feet 
of the shepherds, listened beside the wheels of the 
old spinners, sat at the tavern table and over the peat 
fires with iho peasants, and collected orally. Percy 
went to his MS. folio, Ritson to his booksellers, and 
passed over the great living woUspring of traditional 
poetiy. Now it is too late- The utmost that can be 
gleaned is fragments. But enough does remain 
either in MS, or in black letter broadside, or in 
allusion and quotation by our early dramatists, to 
show that we jn England had a mass of ballad 
poetry, one in kind and merit with the Scottish. 

The first collection of scattered ballads and songs 
in a garland was made in the reign of James I,, by 
Thomas Delony and Richard Johnson, and from that 
time forward these Jitlle assemblages of fugitive 
pieces were issued from the press. They rarely con- 
tain much that is good ; they are stuffed with recent 
compositions. Everyone knew the traditional ballads, 
and it was not thought worth while reprinting them. 
A new ballad had to be entered at Stationers* Hall, 
and composer as well as publisher reaped a profit 
from the sale, as a novelty. 

The old tunes remained after that the words to 
which they had been wedded were forgotten ; and it 
may be said that in the majority of cases the music 
is all that does remain to us of the old ballad song of 
England. 



Soa STRANGE SURVIVALS. 

This Is the sort of balderdash that was substituted 

by a degraded taste for the swinging musical poetry 
of the minstrel epoch — 

^ In searching ancient chronicles 
It was my chance to findc 
A story worth the writing out 
In my conceit and mjnd," etc 
or t — 

" Of two constant lovers, as I understand, 
Were bom near Appleby, m Westmoreland j 
The lad's name Anthony, Constance the lass ; 
To sea they both went, and great dangers did pass." 

or : — 

^^ I reade in ancient times of yore. 
That men of worthy calling 
Bajlt almeshouses and spittles store. 
Which now are all downfalNng," etc 

Compare the following with such beginnings as 
these : — 

** In snmmer-time, when leaves grow green. 
And blossoms bcdecbe the tree, 
Kmg Edward wold a hunting* rydc. 
Some pastime for to see." 



or: — 



or; — 



"There came a bird out o' a bush. 
On water for to dine; 
An' sicking sair, says the King's dochter, 
O wae's this heart o* mine," etc 

" There was a pretty shepherd boy 
That lived upon a hi]l> 
He laid aside bis bag o' pipes 
And then he slept his fill" 



or 
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" O \ blow away, ye mountain bree2e5, 
Blow the winds, heigb-lio ! 
And dear away the moming kisses, 
Blow the winds, beigh-ho ! " etc. 

The nng of Ihc latter is fresh and pleasant ; the 
former have no ring at all. The first articles are 
nianufactured in a garret by a publisher's poelaster, 
the Utter have sprung spontaneously from the hearts 
of the people in the merty month of May. 

Of black-lcttcr printed ballads, the earliest we have 
arc, " The Nut-brown Maid," which was discovered 
in a book of customsi dues, etc., published at Ant- 
werp, about 1502, and " The Ballade of the Scottish 
King," written by John Skelton, poet laureate to 
King Henry Vlli,. and of the date 1513. This was 
found within the binding of an old book that was 
knocking about on the floor of a garret in a farm- 
house at Whaddon, in Dorset Mr, Arber's Tran- 
scripts of the entries in Stationers' llall give us the 
list of ballads issued from the press, with their dates. 

The list begins in the year 1557. We will take a 
few extracts only, 

1588, 4th March. John Wolfe obtained leave to 
print three ballads j one was, '* Goe from my window, 
goe." Now this no longer exists as a ballad, but as 
a folktale, in which occur snatches of rhyme, with a 
certain melody attached to them ; and this air, with 
the snatches of rhyme, has been preserved. Both 
are printed by Mr. Chappell in his " PopuUr Music 
of the Olden Time." What the subject of the ballad 
was the writer learned from a blacksmith, who told 
him that he was in a village inn about i36o, when a 



very old man came in, and standing by the fire, re- 
dted and sang the following story : — 

" Two men courted a pretty maid } the one was rich, 
the other was poor ; and the rich man was oJd, but 
the poor man she loved ; he was young. Her fatbef 
forced her to marry the rich man, but still she loved 
the poor man ; and sometimes he came under her 
window and tapped, and when the husband was away 
she let him in, 

'* So passed a twelvemonth and a day, and she had 
a little child. 

"Then one night the lover came under the window, 
thJnkirg her goodman was from home. With his 
tapping the husband woke, and asked what the 
^ound was. She said an ivy leaf was caught in a 
cobweb, and fluttered against the pane. Then the 
lover bc^an to call, and her husband a:sked what th^t 
sound was. She said the owls were hooting in the 
mght. But fearing lest her lover should continue to 
call and tapj she began to sing, as she rocked the 
cradle : — 

** * Begone, b*gcne, my Willy^ my Billy 1 
Begone, my love and my dear, 
O ilic \uind, arid O Lbe rain, 
They have sent hitn bick again, 
So thou ^iu'bt not hdvc a lodging here.' 

"Again the lover tapped, and the husband asked 
what that meant She said it was a flittermouse that 
had flown against the pane. Then she sang :— 



" ' Begone, begoncj my WiUyj my Billy 1 
BegQEie, my love and my dear. 
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O the vcathcr is so wann, 
It will never da Uice barm, 
And thou c^n'st act ha.ve a lodging here.' 

''Then the lover began to call a third time, and 
the husband asked what it was. She said it was the 
whistling of the wind among the trees^ and she 
sang ;— 

** * Begone, bc^'one, my Willy-j my Billy 1 
Begone, my love and my dear 

O the wind is in the West, 

And ihe cuckoo's in his nest, 
So thou caa'sC not have a lodging here.' 

" Again the lover tapped. Then she sprang out of 
bed, threw open the casement, and sang : — 

** * Begone, begone, my Willy, you ailly; 
Begone, you fool, yet my dear. 
O the devirs in the man, 
And he can not understan' 
That he cannot have a lodging here.'" 

The melody was arranged for Queen Elisabeth, 
and is in her Virginal Book Tn Beaumont and 
Fletcher's *' Knight of the Burning Pestle," old 
Merrythought says, 

"Go from my window, love, go; 
Go frum my window, my dear. 
The wind and ihe rain 
Will drive you back again; 
You t:arnot be lodged here, 

"Begone, begone, myjiiggy, my puggy; 
Begone, my love, my dear. 
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The weather is warmi 
'T*iil do thee no haTmj 
Thou tan^si nat be lodged here/ 

It is again quoted in Fletcher's " Monsieur 
Thomas," and again in "The Tamer Tamed," 

Almost certainly this was originally a ballad. But 
the ballad talc has been lost, and only scraps of 
rhyme were committed Lo writing. 

1588, 36th Sept. John Wolfe had license to print 
" Peggy's Complaint for the Death other Willye.*'* 

9th Nov. Thomas Onvyn had license to print 
" Martyn said to his man. Who is the foolc now ? " 

This has been preserved for us, with its tune, by 
Ravenacroft, in his " Deuteromelia.'^ 

** Marlyn said lo his mon, fie cum, fie O [ 
Who's the fool now ? 
Martyn said to his man, fill the cup and I the can, 
Thuu liast well dtLmkeHf man. 
Who's [he Fool now ? 

" I see a sheep sbeering come, &e mao, fie O 1 
And a cuckold blow his hofjx 

** I see a man in the moan 
Clouting St, Peter's shoon, 

" t see a hare chase a hound 
Twenty miles above the ground. 

" T see a goose ring a hog» 
And a snayle Ihat did bile a dogf, 

" 1 see a mouie catch a cat, 
And the cheese lo eat a rat,'' 

iS9t, 27tli Au^st Robert Bourne obtained 

' Possibly wc may have this in the still popular CorDish 
lamejiL, "Hive you seen my Billy comiflE?' 
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license to print a ballad on " A combat between a 
man and hi3 wife for the breeches/' This has been 
often rc-wrlttca 

1 592, 5th Jaa Richard Jonca, "The Valliant 
Acts of Guy of Warwick," to the tune of "Was ever 
man soe tost (lost) in love? " The ballad of Guy is 
lost The tune we have, 

1593, iSth Jan. H. K)Tkham, *' The crowe she 
sitteth upon a wall:" "Please one and please all." 
The former is, perhaps, the original of " The crow sat 
in a pear-tree," " Please one and please all " has 
been preserved. 

1592, 2ist Jul/. John Danter, " The soules good 
morrowe." 

1592, 28th July. H. Kyrkham, ''The Night- 
ingale's Good- night" 

1593, 1st Oct Stephen Peel, '* Betwixt life and 
death," to the tunc of "Have with you into the 
country," 

1594, iGth Oct John Danter, "Jones' ale is new." 
This is sung to the present day in village taverns. 
One verse is roared forth with special emphasis. It 
is that of the mason : — 

" He dashed his hnmmer against Jhe wall; 
He hoped both lower and chmch wojid faJl; 
For Joan's nle is new, my boya. 
For Joan's ale 1^ new." 



1^94, 16th Oct E. White, '' The Devil of Devon- 
shire and William of the Wc'it, his Sonne." This la 
lost- 

1595, 14th Jaa Thomas Creede. "The Saylor's 
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Joye/' to the tunc of "^ Hdgh-ho ! hoUidaie/' Both 
ballad and air lost 

1595, 24th Feb. Thomas Creede, The first part of 
"The Merchante's Daughter of Bristole." This we 
have, but it is a recast in the sixteenth century of a 
far earlier ballad. 

1595. 15th Oct. Thomas Miilington, "The Nor- 
folk Gcntlemaf], his Will and Testament, and howe he 
committed the keeping of his children to his ownc 
brother." This— "The Babes in the Wood/' wc 
have, as well as the melody. 

1S9S, [Sth Oct. W, Blackwrall, "The Prowde 
Mayde of Plymouthe." Lost. 

1603, nth June, Wm. White. '*A Sweet Maie 
Flower;" "The Ladie's Fall;" ''The Bryde's 
Burlcll;'' '^ The Spanish Ladic's Love;" "The 
Lover's Promises lo his Beloved;" "The Fayre 
Lady Constance of Cleveland and of her Disloyal 
Knight." 

We have ^The Lad/s Fall" and the two that 
follow- "A Sweet Mayflower" is probably a real 
losS] as also the ballad of the Lad/ Constance and 
her disloyal knight This will suffice lo show how 
mteresting are these records, and also how much ha^ 
perished, as well as how much is preserved. It must 
not, however, be lost to mind that these were all new 
ballads, and were serving to displace the earlier and 
better ballads. ^ 



1 Oa December 14, 1634, ae many a« 12S boUads wen 
ilcenbciJ, the names of which are given. "The Blind 
Beggar (cf Beihnal GreenJ ; " "Maudiine of Bristowe <The 
MeichanL'a Daughter of Drialol) ; " ** Sweet Nanaie I doc love 
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Evciy accident, every murder, every battle was 
turned Into doggerel and printed as a new ballad. 
Fourpence was the cost of a license- 
In Beaumont and Fletcher's '* Philastes/' Megra 
threatens the King— 



" By all those gods you swore by, and as many 
More of mine own— 

The ptinces&i your daughterf shall stand by me 
On y-iaWs, and sung in ballads.'' 

She refers to the manner in which every bit of 
court scandal was converted into rhythmic jingle^ and 

thee j"' *'The Lady's Fall;" '' My minde tn me a kingdom is" 
(Sir Edward Dyer^E famous song) ; ** Margaretj my sweetest j " 
^ In London dwelt a merdiiiniman ; ^' ''I am sorry, I am 
sorry;" **In May when flowers springe;" *U am a poora 
woman and blmdci^' *'The Devil and the Fari(or (Apparilor);" 
"It was a Lady's daughter;" **Rogert VViU;" *' Bateman 
(Lord)i" ''Bride's Good Morrow;'' "The King and the 
Shepherd;'' "As 1 went fotlh one summer's day;'' '*Amm- 
tas on a summer's day;" "Ah mc, not to thee alone ; " "Sir 
John Barley Corne;" "It was a yoiilhful knighi;'' "Jane 
Ehora;" ''Before my face;" '^George Barnwell;" *' From 
Sluggish Sleepe ;" " DoA'n by a forrest;'' "The Miller and 
the King: ; '^ '^ Che/je Chase \ ^' " How shall we good husbands 
livej'' "Jeni^lem, my Lappie home;'' *'The Kfng and the 
Tanner;^' "Single life the only^/ay;" "The Lord of Lome j " 
"In ihe dales of old;" "lapide a Nymph trip over the pliine;" 
^' Shakein- hay ; " " Troy Toun ; " "■ Walking of lale abroad ; ' 
"KJsse and bide me welcome honie;^ " The chirping larke ; *' 
"John Carelessa;'' "^Tell me, Susan, cerrenly;" "Spanish 
Lady ; " " When Arthur first in Court ; " " Diana and her dar- 
lings;" "Dear love, regflrd my life;'' ** Bride's buryal;'' 
**ShaVcm^ofthe3beeta;'^ '* Arichmcrchantman ;" ** Gilian ol 
Bf^imfipJd;" *' Fonune my Foe;" "Cripple of Cornwall;*' 
"Whipping the caU at Abingdon ;" '* On yonder hill there 
springs : " " Upon a suinmennne ; " *' The Mi«r of Norfolk" 

c 
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also to the custom of pasting the ballads on the walls. 
The least acqtiaintance with the old black-letter 
ballads will make the reader understand the allusion 
to the two figures heading the broadsidCj in rude 
woodcut, standing side by side, 

A large proportion of the black-letter ballads were 
of moral and religious [mport. In Beaumont and 
Fletcher's '* The Coxcomb/' the tinker refers to 
these, when he finds poor Viola wandering in the 
streets al nighty and listens to her doleful words. He 
says ; — 

"What's this? n pmyer or a homily, or a ballad of good 
coua&cl ?'' 

Ifwe compare the black-letter issues of the sixteenth 
century wicli the snatches of ballads that come to us 
through the playwrights^ we find that they do not 
wholly agree. 

The dramatists made their characters sing the 
folk-balladSj the same that are described in "A De- 
fence for Milksmaydes" in 1563, 

*' They rise in ilie moralcg to hear Lhe larke sing, 
And welcome witEi b^etts the somer's caming. 

In going to milking, or coming away^ 
They aing nierry ballells, or sioieys diey siy. 
Their mouth is as pure and as while as [heir tnillc ; 
— You can not say that of your vclvctt and silke." 



So lhe mad jailor's daughter in Fletcher's and 
Shakcspearc'a '' The Two Noble Kinsmen." 

She says : ** U not this a fine song?*' 
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Brother: "Oh, a very fine one!" 

Daughter: *^ I can say twenLy more, 1 can sing Tkt Brcfrm 
and Sennjf Riflui.^ 

And she begins to troll " Oh fair ! oh sweet ! " etc 

Unhappily the authors of this play did not write out 
the song, as it was too well known to require tran- 
scription, and now it is lost So also arc those she 
sings in anolher scene. 

*' The CcoTfie alow came from ibe South, 
From the Coast of Barbary-a I 
And there wt met with brave gallants of war, 
Dy one, by two, by three-a ! 

" Well haird, well ha[rd, you jolly gallants I 
And whither now are you bound-a ? 
Oi let me have your campany 
Till 1 come to the Sound-:L {" 



This sounds as tliough a part of the "Henry Martyn " 
(Andrew Uarlon) already given^ Another of the 
mad girl's songs Is : — 

" There were three fools fell nut about an howlet 
The one said 'twas an owl i 
The other aaid nay. 
The third hp said it was a hawk, 
And her bells were cut away." 

So also with some of the songs and baSlads of 
Ophelia. They were too well known to be ^irinted, 
and now they are irrecoverably gone. 

We have lost nearly the whole of our earliest 
ballad poetry^ and only a lilhe of that which took its 
place has come down to us* 

" Our earliest ballads," says the editor of Percy's 
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folio, " thoDgh highly popular in the Elizabethan age, 
were yet never collected into any collections, save in 
Garlands, till the year 1723. They wandered up and 
down the country without even sheepskins or goat- 
skins to protect them; they flew about like the birds of 
the air, and sung songs dear to the hearts of the 
common people — songs whose power was some- 
times confessed by the higher classes, but not so 
thoroughly appreciated as to conduce them to exert 
themselves for their preservation." 

In the reign of Queen Anne and through the early 
Hanoverian period, sheets of copperplate were issued 
with engraved songs and ballads, together with their 
music. Among them may be found a few — but only 
a very few — of the old favourites. Most are composi- 
tions of Arne, Carey, Berg, Dunn, etc., and the words 
are quite unsuited to hold the attention of the 
peasantry. Hardly any of these found their way 
into broadsides and garlands, and none can now be 
heard by the cottage fire or in the village ale-hous& 

In iScS, John Catnach of Newcastle settled in 
London, and began to print broadsides. He was 
quickly followed by others in London and in country 
towns. Catnacb kept a number of ballad-mongers in 
his pay, who cither composed verses for him or swept 
up such traditional ballads as they chanced to hear. 
They were paid half-a-crown for a copy^ whether 
original or adulterate. If one of these poetasters 
chanced to hear an ancient ballad, he added to it 
some of his own verses, so as to be able to call it his 
property, and then disposed of it to one of the 
broadside publishers^ 
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If these men had been sent round the country to 
collect from cottages and village hostelriea, in the 
way in which Wardour Street Jews send about into 
every part of England to pick up old oak, then a 
great amount of our traditional ballad poetry might 
have been recovered- It was not too late in the first 
ten or twenty years of this century. But this was 
not done These pot-poets loafed about in the low 
London public-houses, where it was only by the 
Tarest chance that a country man, fresh from the 
fields, and woods, and downs, with his memory laden 
with the fragrance of the rustic musk, was lo be 
found. Moreover, these fellows were overweening in 
their opinion of their own powers. They had neither 
taste, nor car, nor genius. They poured forth floods 
of atrocious rhymes, and of utter balderdash, as was 
required, as an occasion offered, and as they stood in 
need of half-crowns. Consequently the broadside 
■* white-letter '* ballad no more represents the folk 
ballad of the English people than does the black- 
letter ballad. 

Who that has a sprinkling of grey on his head 
does not reraember the ballad-singer at a fair, with 
his or her yards of verse for sale ? The ballad-sellerj 
who vended his broadsheets, did much to corrupt the 
taste of the peasant He had begun to read, and he 
read the ha'penny broadside, and learned by heart 
what he had bought ; then he set it to some 6ne old 
melody as ancient as the Wars of the Roses, and 
sang it; and what is unfortunate, discarded the old 
words for the sake of the vile stuff composed by the 
half-tipsy, wholly-stupid band, in the pay of Ryle, 
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Catnach, Harkness of Preston, Williams ofPortsea, 
Snidill of Manchester, etc. 

MrHiiidley,in his " History of the Catnach Press," 
iBS6| gives an amusing account of his acquaintance 
with John Morgan, the last surviving of Catnach's 
poets : — "Mr. John Morgan, full of bows and scrapes^ 
was ushered into our presence. 'Take a seat, sir/ 
' Ves, sir, and thank you too,' he replied, at the same 
time sitting down, and then very carefully depositing 
his somewhat dilapidated hat under — far under — the 
chair. We then inquired whether he would have 
anything to eat, or have a cup of coffee. No I it was 
a little too early for eating, and coffee did not agree 
with him. Or, a drop of good ' Old Tom/ we some- 
what significantly suggested. Mr. John Morgan 
would very much lilce to have a little drop of gin, for 
it was a nasty, raw, cold morning. In answer to our 
inquiry whether he would prefer hot or cold water, 
elected to have it neat, if it made no difference to us. 

*' Mr. John Morgan, at our suggestion, having ' wet 
the other eye,' i.e^, taken the second glass, the real 
business commenced thus ; — ' We have been informed 
that you were acquainted with, and used to write for, 
the late James Catnach, who formerly lived in Seven 
Dials, and that you can give us much information 
that we require towards perfecting a work we have 
in hand, treating on street literature.' . . - Here Mr. 
Morgan expressed his willingness to give all the in- 
formation he could on the subject, and leave it to our 
generosity to pay him what wo pleased, and adding 
that he had no doubt that we should not fall out on 
that score Mr Morgan talked and took gin. Mr, 
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Morgan got warm — warmer^ and waimeri — and very 
entertaining. We continifed to talk and take notes, 
and Mr, Morgan talked and took gin, urtil he 
emulated the little old woman who sold ' Hot 
Codlings/ for of her it is related that, * The glass she 
filled, and the bottle she shrunk. And this little old 
woman in the end got — ' 

" At last it became very manifest that we should 
not be able to get any more information out of Mr. 
John Morgan on that day, so proposed for him to 
call again on the morrow morning. Then having 
presented him with a portrait of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, set in gold, we endeavoured to see him 
downslairSj which, we observedj were very crooked ; 
Mr. Morgan thought they were very old and funny 
ones. , . . 

" At length the wishful morrow came, also ten of 
the clock, the hour appointed, but not so Mr. John 
Morgan, nor did he call at any hour during the day. 
But soon after eleven o'clock the next aay he made 
his appearance ; but being so stupidly drunk we gave 
him some money and told him to call again to- 
morrow. And he did, but stiil ao muddled that we 
could make nothing out of him» and so curtly dis- 
missed him.^ 

Here are specimens of the sort of stuff turned out 
for Catnach by John Morgan and the like. The first 
is on the birth of the Princess Royal 



" Of course you've heard the velcome uewAi 
Or you muGt ba s. gaby, 
TEiat EDglanii^s gloriouA qiiccn haa got 
At last a little baby. 
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"A boy we wanted — *tis a girl 1 
Thus all our hopes tliat were 
To have an heir unto the Throne 
Are aU thrown to the airJ' 

Here is a ballad on a policeman of the old style 
when the new regulations came in, in 1S29 : — 

*' Upon his beat he stood to take a last ^rewell 
Of bis lantern and his little box wherein he ofc did dwell. 
He listened to the clock, so familiar to his eajj 
And with the tail of his drab coat he wiped away a tear. 

" Beside chat watcbhouse door a ^tl was standing dose. 
Who held a pocket bandkercbief, with which she blew her 

nose. 
She rated well the policeman^ which made poor Charley 

queer, 
Who ODce more took his old drab coat to wipe away a tear. 

*' He Cumy and left the spot; O do not deem him weak; 
A sly old chap this Charley was, though tears were on his 

cheek. 
Go watch the lada in Fetierlane, where oft youVe made them 

fear; 
The hand, you know, that takes abribe, can wipe away a tear." 

Here is one stanza by a composer with whom the 
writer of this article made acquaintance ; — 

" Pale was the light of the Pole-axe star. 
When breakers would hide them so near. 
But Love IS the ocean of hunters far, 

Aad convoys him to darkness so drear. 
Then sad at the door of my love I lay, 
Slumbenug the six months all away/' 

Horace sang something about lying exposed to the 
cold and rain at the door of his beloved, and vowed 
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he would not do \i a^^ain. There is certainly a dis- 
tance of something beside two thousand years be- 
tween Horace and the gentleman who wrote the 
above lines. 

There is a really astonishing poem entitled 
"The Lights of Asheaton/' which^ happily, everyone 
can purchase for a ha'penny. It is the composition 
of a recent Irish poet of the same class as Mr John 
Moigan, and is a dissuasive against Protestantism- 
What the " Lig^hts" of Asheaton arc does not trans- 
pire. It opens thus: — 

*' You Muses now aid mc in admonishing Paganism, 
The new Lights of Ashearon, whose faie [ do deplore. 
From innaccncG and reason they are led to condemnatioa, 
Their fate they've violated, the occasion of their woe," 

After some wonderful lines that we hardly like to 
quote, a3 savouring of irreverence — though that was 
far irom the poet's intention — he assures us: — 

*^ Waters will decrease moat amazing^ to behoMi 
No fanatic disseuier, flo solvidian {sic) cripple^ 
Dare theoi to disacmblc* the truLhb for to idiEquishi 
For the entbLisiast will tremhte nt the splendors of the Popf!,* 

The sheet of broadside ballad that is passing away 
deserves a little attention before it disappears. It 
reveals to us the quality of song that commended it- 
self to the uneducated. It shows us how the song 
proper has steadily displaced the ballad proper. It is 
surprising for wlut it contains, as well as for what it 
omits, Apparendy in the Utter part of this century 
the sole claim to admission ts that words — no matter 
what they be^should be associated to a taking air. 
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We find on the broadsheets old favourites of our 
youth— songs by Baife, and Shield, and Hudsoni but 
the Poet Laureate is unrepresented; even Dibdin 
finds but grudging admission- When wc look at tbc 
stuff that is home-made, wc find that it consists oJ 
two sorts of productions-one, the ancient ballad in 
the last condition of wreck, cast up in fragments; 
and the other, of old themes worked up over 
&nd over again by men without a spark of poetic 
fire in their hearts. A century or two hence we 
shall have this rubbish collected and produced as 
the folk song of the English peasantry, just as we 
have had the blaclc-lettcr ballads raked together and 
given to the world as the ballad poetry of the 
ancient Eng^lish. 

The broadside ballad is at its last gasp. Every 
publisher in the country who was wont to Issue these 
cphemerides has discontinued doing so for thirty or 
forty years. In London, in place of a score of pub- 
lishers of these leaves, there are but three — Mr. Forley, 
of Seven Dials; Mr. Such, of the Bore'; and Mr. 
Taylor, of Bethnal Green, As the broadside dies, it 
becomes purer. There are ballads in some of the 
early issues of a gross and disgusting nature. These 
have all had the knife applied to them, and nothing 
issues from the press of Mr. Fortey, Mr. Such, and 
Mr, Taylor which is offensive to goad morals. Mr, 
Such, happily, has all his broadsides numbered, and 
publishes a catalogue of them ; some of the earlier 
sheets are, however, exhausted, and have not been 
reprinted. 

It is but a matter of a few years and the broadside 
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will be as extinct as the Mammoth and the Dodo, 
only to be found in the hbraries of collectors- Already 
sheets that fetched a ha^penny thirty years ago are 
cut down the middle, and each half fetches a shilling. 
The garlands are worth more than their weight in 
gold. Let him that is wise collect whilst he may. 
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There Js ^ curious little work, the contents of which' 
are said to have been collected by Hans Sachs, the 
Nuremberg cobbler and master-singer, in 1517. This 
curious book was reprinted several times in the 
seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth century, 
but it is now somewhat scarce. It was issued with- 
out place of publication or publisher's name, in small 
form without cover. The book pretends to have been 
prepared by Hans Sachs for his private use, that he 
might make merriment among* his fnends, when 
drinking, and they were tired of his songs. It does 
not contain any anecdotes ; it is made up of a coN 
lection of riddles more or less good, some coarse, and 
some profane; but the age was not squeamish. The 
title under which the little work was issued was, Use~ 
fill Tabk-talk, or S&nuthing fcr all ; that is the Happy 
Thoughts, go&d and bad^ expelling Melanckofy and 
cheering Spirits^ tjf Hilariiis Wish-wash, Masfer-tilcr 
at Kithnhauscn. The book consists of justa hundred 
pages, of which a quarter arc consumed by prefaces, 
introductions, etc., and about thirteen filled with 
postscript and index. The humours of the book are 
somewhat curious ; for instance, in the preliminary 
index of subjects it gives^^IX. The reason why 
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this book of Table-talk was so late in being pub- 
lished." When we turn to the place indicated for the 
reason, we find a blank- There is no such reason. 
There is a fulsome and absurd dedication to the 
"Honourable and Knightly Tilebtirner" who lives 
"By the icy ocean near Moscow, in Lapland^ one 
mile below Podolia and three miles above it" 

Although we are not told in the place indicated 
why the little collection was not issued immediately 
after the death of Hans Sachs, nor among his works, 
we learn the reason elsewhere, in the preface, where 
we are told that the jokes it contained were so good 
that a rivalr>- ensued among them as to precedence, 
and till this was settled, it was impossible to get the 
book printed- The collection contains in all one 
hundred and ninety-six riddles ; among them is that 
which gives the date of the book, and that in a 
chrorog;ram * "When was this book of Table-talk 
drawn up ? Answer. In letzlfj taVsenD fllnff 
hVnDcrt slbcnzchenDcn lahr " (151;). 

Here are some of the conundrums, — Question^ 
After Adam had eaten the forbidden fruit, did he 
stand or sJt down? — Aus. Neither ; he felL 

Quis, Two shepherds were pasturing their flocks. 
Said one to the other : ** Give me one of your sheep, 
then I shall have twice as many sheep as you," — 
"Not so/' replied the second herdsman: "give mc 
one of yours, and then wc ahall have equal flocks." 
How many sheep had each? — Arts. One had seven, 
the otiier five. If the Rrst took a sheep out of the 
flock of the second, he had eight, the other four ; if 
the contrary, each had six. 
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Ques. What is four times six ?— ^«j. 6666. 

Qifis. What does a goose do when standing on one 
leg ? — Arts, Holds up the other ! 

Qiies^ When did carpenters first proclaim themselves 
to be intolerable dawdles ? — Ans. When building the 
Ark — they took a hundred years over it. 

Qjies. Wh^t sort uf lav/ is military law? — Ans^ 
Can{n)on law. 

Some of the riddles have survived in the jocular 
mouth to the present day ; for instance, who does 
not know this }^Ques. What smells most in aL 
apothecary's shop? — Aks. The nose. There is one 
conundrum which surprises us. The story was wonh 
to be toU' by Bishop Wilberforce that he had asked a 
child in Sunday School why the augels as^cended and 
descended on Jacob's ladder, whereupon the child 
replied that they did so because they were moulting-, 
and could not fly. But this appears in Hans Sachs' 
book, and is evidently a very ancient joke indeed. 

In this collection also appears the riddle ; 
"Which is heaviest, a pound of lead or a pound 
of feathers ? " which everyone knows, but with 
an addition, which is an improvement After the 
answer, *' Each weighs a pound, and they are equal in 
weight," the questioner says further : '* Not so — try in 
water. The pound of feathers will float, and the 
pound of lead will sink," 

Qit£s. How can you carry a jug of water in your 
hands on a broiling summer day, {n the full blaze of 
the sun, so that tlie water sliall not get hotter ? — Aits. 
Let the water be boiling when you fill the jug. 

Ques. How can a farmer prevent the mice from 
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stealing his corn ? — Ans. By giving them hia 
corn. 

Ques. A certain man left a penny by his will to be 
divided equally among his fifty relatives^ each to have 
as much as the other, and each to be quite contented 
with, what he got, and not envy any of the other" 
legatees. How did the executor comply with this 
testamentary disposition?^ — A/is. He bought a packet 
of fifty tin-tacks with the penny, and hammered one 
Into the back of each of the legatees. 

There is another very curioua old German collec- 
tion of riddles called Alsopas Epulans ; but that 
contains anecdotes as well and a great deal of very 
intereEting matter. This is a much larger volume, 
and is the commonplace book of a party of priests 
who used to meet at each other's houses to smoke, 
and drink, argue, and Joke. One of the members 
took down the particulars of conversation at each 
meeting, and published it. A most curious and 
amusing volume it is. Some of the conundrums the 
old parsons asked each other were the same as those 
in Hans Sachs' collection; they had become tradi- 
tional. We may safely say that none were better, 
and some were, if possible, more pointlesSn They 
have all much the same character: they resemble 
faintly the popular conundrum of the type so widely 
spread, and so much affected still by nurses and 
by the labouring class, and which so often begins 
with *' London Bridge is broken down/' or^ " As 
I went over London Bridge." These are y^ty 
ancient We have analogous riddles among those 
which Oriental tradition puts into the mouth of the 
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Queer of Sheba when she " proved Solomon with hard 
questions," Mr, Kemble published for the ,^fric 
Socie^ z collection of questions and answers thai 
eidst in Anglo-Saxon as a conve^ation between 
Solomon and Saturn, and numerous versions existed 
in the Middle Ages of the dialogue between Solomon 
and — as the answerer was often called — MarkulC 
But these questions oaly partially correspond with 
our idea of riddles. 

A more remarkable collection is that in the Ice- 
landic Hsrverar Saga, where the King Heidrelc 
boasts of his power to solve all riddles. Then Odin 
visits him in disguise as a blind man, and propounds 
to the king some hard questions. Of these there are 
stxly-four We will give a few siiecimens. Ques. 
What was that drinlc I drank yesterday, which was 
neither spring water, nor wine, nor mead, nor ale ? — 
Ans. The dew of heaven. Qu^s. What dead lungs 
did I sec blowing to war ? — Arts, A blacksmith's 
bellows whilst a sword was being foiled, Ques. 
What did 1 see outside a great man's door, head 
downwards, feet heavenwards? — Afis. An onion. 

These riddles are all in verse, and the replies also 
in verse. The end was that Odin asked Heidrek 
what he, Odin, whispered into the ear of Baldur 
before he was burned on his funeral pyre, There- 
upon Heidrek drew his sword and cut at his ques- 
tioner, shouting: " Kone can answer that but your- 
selfl" Odin had just time to transform himself 
into an eagle ; but the sword shore ofif his tail, and 
eagles ever after have had short tails. 

The Sphinx will recur to the recollection of the 
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reader, who tore to pieces those who could not 
answer its riddles. At last Crcon, King of Thebes, 
offered his .sisterj Jocastaj to anyone who could solve 
the enigmas propounded by the Sphinx. CEdipus 
ventured, and when asked by the monster, '* What 
animal is four-footed in the morning, two-footed at 
noon^ and three-footed in the evening?** answered: 
"Man, who as a babe crawls, and as an old man leans 
on a crutch.*' The Sphinx was so distressed at 
bearing its riddle solved, that it precipitated itself 
from a precipice and was da-shed to pieces. 

The Persian hero, Sal, who was brought up by the 
^gantic bird Simorg, appears before Mentuscher, 
Schah of Iran, The latter, forewarned that Sal will 
be a danger to him, endeavours to get rid of him. 
However, he first tests him with hard questions. If 
he answers these, he is to be allowed to live. The 
first question is: "There stand twelve cypresses in a 
ring, and each bears thirty bouglis," Sal re[)lies, 
"These are the twelve months, each of which has 
thirty days," Another question is — " There were two 
horses, one blacky the other clear as crystal/' " They 
arc Day and Night»" replied Sal. 

Ir English and Scottish Ballads a whole clasa 
has reference to the importance of riddle answering. 

A girl is engaged to a young man who dies^ He 
returns from the grave and insists on her fulfilling 
her engagement to him and following him to the 
land of the dead. She consents on one condition, 
that he will answer her riddles, or else she pleads to 
be spared, and the dead lover agrees on condition 
that she shall answer some riddles he sets. Such is 



a balbd idiidt w^s formcriy enacted m ti>e Uiuv- 
houses Id ConiwalL The girl svts oa ber bed aixl 
ufis Ux her dead lover- He reappears and iiuists 
Ml ber following hint Then she sets him Usk^ and 
he sets bcr tasks. 
Those be seta her are : — 

'Thou must buy me, mj ladf, a cacnbrick %^itL 

Whilst c\'efy groTC rings «-ilh ai&eTTyaiiQQeCauilieEiEWv 
anifacm), 
Asd sliicb it without any Qced]« worl:, 
O, aod thou shall be a tiuc love of oiIdc^ 

"And thou mosi wash ii in fender well 
Where never a drop of water fell 

^And ihou mtisi hang U upon a wbke Lbom 
That never has blossomed since Adam was bonu' 

Those she sets him arc : — 

^Thou must buy for me an acre of [and 
BcEwccD the ^sXi ocean and ihc yellow aand. 

"Thou must plough it over with a horse's born, 
And sow it all over ^tb one pepper conL 

" Thuii must leap Ji too wiih a piece of leather, 
And bind the sheaf with a peacock's feather." 

"Til all Stories of this kind/' says Mr. Child, m hjs 
ironumental work on English Ballads, "the person 
upon whom a task is imposed stands acquitted if 
another of no less difficulty is desired^ which must be 
performed ftrst/' 

An early form of this story is preserved in the 
Gesta Romdftontnt. A king resolved not to many % 
wife till he could rmd the clev^est of women. At 
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Ten^h a poor maid was brought to him, and he 
made trial of her s^^acity. He sent her a bit of 
linen three inches square, and promised to marry her, 
if out of it she could make him a shirt She stipu- 
lated io reply that he should send her a vessel in 
which she could work. We have !iere only a muti- 
lated fragment of the series of tasks set. In an 
old English ballad in the Pepysian hbrary, an Elfin 
knight visits a pretty maid, and demands her in 
marriage. 

** ' Thou must shape a sarlt to me 
Without an/ cm or heme,' quoth he, 
' Thou must ahapc [t kuifc-and'&hccrlcu 
And also sue it oeedle-thrcadJess."' 

She replies >^ 

"I have an aikerofgood ley-land 
Which lycth lovr by yon aca-strand. 
For ihou must car it with thy hom^ 
So ihou must aov it vfith thy com, 
And bigg a carl of sEone and lyme. 
Robin Redbreast he must trail it hame. 
Thou musl bam it in a mnuse-holl, 
AJid thrash it intrj thy shoes sole. 
And IhoiE \nwi\ winnoAT !t in thy loofT, 
And also lech it in thy glove. 
For thou must bring it over Ibc sea. 
And thou must bring il diy home to me,'' 



As the Elfin knight cannot fulfil these tasks, Ihe 
girl ts not obliged to follow hini to Elfin Land. 
There is another sang, known in a fragmentary con- 
dition all through England :— • 
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" Cold blows the wind to-nighi, sweetheart, 
Cold arc the drops of raia. 
Tlie very firsi love ihai ever 1 had 
In greenwood be Wiia dam," 

The maiden being engaged to the dead man caTi 
obtain no release from him till he restores to her her 
freedom. She goes and sits on his grave and weeps. 

'* A t^elvemonlh and a day being up, 
The ^hoai bc^an to speak ; 
Why sit you liere by my grave Eide 
From du&k till dawning break?" 

She replies :— 



** think upon the garden, love, 
Where you and I did walk \ 
The fairest flower that blossomed there 
1^ withered on its atalk." 

The ghost says : — 

'* What 15 it that you want of mei, 
And will not let mc sleep? 
Your sal ten tears they trickle down 
My winding sheet to atecp.° 

She replies that she Has come to return his kisses 
to hira, so as to be ofF with her engagement To this 
tlie dead mati replies : — 

'* Cold are my lips in death, sweetheart, 
My bre^ih is earthy sLiong, 
If you do touch my clay-coJd lips, 
Your Lime will not be long." 

Then comes a divergence in the varioiis forms the 
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ballad assumes. Its most common form is for the 
ghost to insist on her coming into his grave, unless 
she can perfofm certsin tasks : — 

" Go fetch mc a light from dungeon deep, 
Wring waier from a stane^ 
And likewise milk from a maidcA'a bteiist 
Which never babe hath none," 

She Strikes a spark from a flint, she squeezes an 
icicle, arid she compresses the stalk of a dandelion or 
"Johnawort." So she accomplisheH the tasks set 
her. 

Then the ghost exclaims : — 

Now if you had not doae Ibcse things. 

If you had not done all three, 
rd tear you as the wiilicrnl leaver 

Are tofn Jrom oJTttie tree." 

(d the maiden, released Trom her bond, sings :— 

'* Now 1 have mourned upon his g^rfivc 
A Iwdvetnonth and a day, 
rJl set my saiE before the wind 
To waft me Jar away, ** 

Another ballad of the same class is that of tbe 
knight who betrays a maiden, and refuses tu marry 
her unless she can answer certain riddles. These 
are: — 

" What i^ louder ihan a horn ? 
And what is shiirper than a Thora 7 
What is broader than ihc way ? 
Aiid what is deepei than the &ea ? " 
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The answers are ; — 

'* Tliuuder is louder Ihaa a horn, 
And hunger is sharper Lhan a thorn, 
Ldvg is broader than ibe way. 
And hell Ie deeper than the sea," 



Now these ballEtds iinci a crowd of folk tales that 
bear on the same point show plainly enough that 
there wa? a time when quite as certainly as there 
were contests of arms, so contests of wit were gone 
through for great ends, ssonietimcs with life at stake. 
That was a period when there was a struggle between 
man and man, and the fittest survived ; but this 
fittest was not always the strongest animal^ but the 
man of keenest wit I do not know how else to 
explain the universality of these legends. The riddle 
is an amusement at the pre.sentday. It was an amuse- 
ment at a Greek banquet, as we learn from Plutarch. 
But in a pre-historic period — in a mythic epoch— it 
was something very grave. He or slie who could not 
solve 3 riddle, or a succession of riddles^ forfeited life 
or honour. 

There are two of the earliest extant rhymes of the 
Norse people which hinge on the same idea, and 
in them the gods themselves have their existence or 
honour at stake. These arc the Vafthrudnia Mfil and 
the Alvis Mil, in the Elder Edda. 

In the first of these Odin the god and mythical 
ancestor of the Scandinavian race visits the Jute, the 
giant Vafthrudnir, representative of the large-sized 
pre-historic race which occupied Scandinavia, Great 
Britain, and GauL They go through a contest of 
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wit. He who is defeated in this trial of skill has to 
lose his life. 

Vafthrudnir asks : — 

'* Tell me, Gagnrad, 
Since on the floor thou wilt 
Prove thy proficieocy, 
Hosv is LLe horse called 
That driLWS each day 
Forth over mankind ? " 

Odin, who has called himself Gagnrad» replica :- 

'* .Skinrasi he i5 named 
Thai the bright <iny driws 
Forth over mankind. 
Of horses is he highest esteemed 
Amidsl the Rcid- Goths, 
Light ev«t sireRms fi-am tlut horae'e mane*" 

Next comes the queslioti relative to the black horse 
of night. Then as to the stream that divides the 
Jutes from the JEsxr {the Scandinavians). Then aa 
to the name of the plain on which the great final 
fight will take place, in which the light of the gods 
will be quenched And so on. The gfant is over- 
comft This song is interesting because it is a poetic 
represenUtion of an historic evertj the conquest of 
the Jute by the Scandinavian, not so much by force 
of arms, as by superior mental sagacity. 

The other song in the Edda is the prototype of all 
the Elfin Knight and analogous ballads in which a 
being of the under world, now an elf, then a devil, 
then a dead man, seeks to win to himseir a maiden of 
the upper world, and of the docninant race. 
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The dwarf Alvia, who lives under the earth and 

under stones^ i.f., in a beehive hut, a representative 
of the prc-historic, small, short-headed, metal- working 
race, has somehow extorted a promise from the god 
Thorr, that he will give hi'm his daughter, the "fair- 
bright, snow-white maiden," Thorr sKrinks from 
doing this, hut is reminded of his promise. We do 
not know tiie particulars, but in all probability the 
dwarf Alvis had fashioned for him his hammer, and had 
received the promise in return, Thorr at last yields, 
but only on condition that Alvis shall soli^e a aeries 
of riddles, or rather answer a number of questions 
as to the various names given to sun, moon, wind, 
sky, etc. 

The last question asked is ; — 

How be?r is calted 
Which die 5on5 of men 
Drink in all wottds." 

Alvis answers i— 

*' Alt is it called by men, 
By the jEsir B^tr^ 
By the Vans Vfig, 
By the Jotuns Hreinet logij 
In Hell \\ is mted^ 
The sons of Sutuag call it ^wubl? 



Then the sun rises — and as it has risen before all 
the questions are answered, Alvis lo^es his brida 

Precisely so in the Cornish version of the ElAn- 
Kn^ht Unable to accomplish the task, the dead man 
is caught by the sunrise, and says; — 
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*' The brealh of the morning \i raw and cold, 
The wind ia blowing on forest and down, 
And I must retiini Lo the churchyard mould, 
And the wind it shakcth the acoms down.'' 



It 13 deserving of note that in all these carl/ 
accounts of riddle-setting, ]^^/orfoi£ is either life or 
horiGUr. We have instances of riddle-setLing as a 
test before marriage, or what is the same thing, the 
setting difficult tasks to be accotnplished — something 
to prove the wit of the young woman. Unless she were 
'■ up to mark " in wit, she was held to be un5t for the 
marriage proposed. In one folk tale a girl is given 
straw to spin into gold, grains to collect and count. 
In Cupid and Psyche, the fair seckec after her divine 
lover IS set tasks by Venus, without the accomplish- 
ment of which she cannot win him. In many a tale 
a prince is set tasks, without the accomplishment of 
which he cannot be accepted as lover for the daughter 
and heiress of a king- 
In tlic saga of Ragnar Lodbrog, the King bids 
Aslaug come to him clothed yet naked, accompanied 
yet a-lone, fed yet empty- She complies by casting 
off her garments but covering herself with her golden 
hair that flows to her feet, taking with her a 6og 
only, and chewing a blade of garlic. Satis^ed with 
her wit, Ragnar marries her She became by him the 
mother of five sons, one of whom was the ancestor of 
Harald Fairhair, who made Norway into one realm 
under his sceptre. Aslaug was the daughter of 
Sigurd and Brunhlldj made familiar to us through 
Wagner's " Ring of the Nibelungen," 
The forfeits of a diild's game of die present dayj to 
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stand in the corner on one kg, to call up the chimney, 
to kiss everyone m the room — are the faintest ghostly 
reminiscences of the ternhle forfeit, which, in the 
mythic age of mankind, had to be paid by the man 
or woman who became liable through lack of shrewd- 
ness in the great contest of wit The man who did 
not solve the riddle lost his Jife- The woman who 
failed to ans^vcr the questions had to leave her race, 
suffer social death, and pass over to the realm of the 
conquered race. 

I repeat it jt is quite impossible to explain thestoriea 
of riddle -setting which appear as a matter of most seri- 
ous import as they come to us out of a remote antiquity, 
andfromeveiypart of Europe and Asia, unless we hold 
that there were in a prc-hJstoric age these contests of 
wit for the highest stakes, just as there were holm- 
g^angSj duds, like those of David and Goliath, of the 
Horatii and Ctiriatii, of Herakles and Geryon. 

But the existence of the riddle and of the forfeit at- 
taching to inability to answer the riddle, does not, we 
may be sure, begin with such cases as the contest of 
Odin and Vafthrudnir, Thorr and Alvis, CEdipus and 
Sphinx. As it appears thus in myth, it is a sur- 
vival of a still earlier condition of affaira 

At the present day throughout Europe, nurses ask 
children riddles, and very often a forfeit attaches to 
inability to answer them. This points to the riddle 
as a means of education of the young mindj but also 
as a test of its powers, fn legend and myth it does 
not appear as educative, but as a test of mental 
power. How came it to be a teat ? 

We know that among cettain races in a piiinitive. 
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even in a cultivated condition, the fccbk and halt 
children are cast forth lo perish, Tt was so with the 
Greeks and Romans, it was so with the Norse, it has 
been so m every ancient race, I cannot but suspect, 
from the many indications given by tradition, that the 
riddle was employed at one time as a brain test 
That not only were the physically weak cast out, 
but also the mentally incapable. 

The most startling reminiscence of the old ordeal 
of brains is that of the Wartburg Contest in 1206 or 
1207, under the Landgrave Hermann. The poem of 
the '^Kriec von Wartbnrg" was not indeed composed 
till a century later, but that only makes it the more 
astonishing. It represents the minneain^rs under 
the Landgrave contesting in song and riddle, and 
those who are defeated forfeit life. Christian 
knights and ladies could look on at a tourney 
rn the lists with life at stake, and Christian knights 
and ladies in the fourteenth century thought it by 
no means a monstrous thing that he who could 
not answer a riddle should submit his neck to the 
executioner's sword. Such a condition of ideas is only 
conceivable as a heritage from a past when men had 
to show that they had an intellectual as well as a 
physical qualification to live among their fellow-men. 

The riddle has gone into an infinity of forms. 
A German writer* sets to work to analyse its various 
manifcstationSi There is the numerical riddle, the 
conundrum, the logogi^-ph, the charade, the rebus, 
the picture puzzle, the epigram, and so forth. Its 
last transformation is the novel of the type of Wilkie 

^ Friedrich Q,B.) Geschichte des Rathsds, Drudcn, i£^ 
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Collins' " Moonstone," in which the brain of the 
reader is kept in tension throughout, and the imagina- 
tion at work to discover the solution of the question — 
Who stole the moonstone? A German poet, who 
cannot have thought much on the matter, says :— 



" The riddle, charade, and ill of that ilk, 
Are ihc bacon and beans of small brams.* 



But the riddle and the forfeit have had to do with 
the development of mankind, the killing out of the 
witless, and the aumvai of the intelligent As the 
young were tested whetlter strong enough to live and 
by brute force to hold their own, so, apparently, at a 
remote period in man's history the brains of the 
young were passed through ordeal, and those who 
lacked readiness were also cast out as profitless. 

That was the first sta^c — and that is one which 
we conjecture that man passed through; wc have 
no direct evidence that it was so. Then came 
the second, in which a trial of strength or of 
wit determined great issues. Lastly, the riddle de- 
generated into a mere pastime. But as a pas- 
time it remains to us a monument of great interest 
and of great antiquity. In every railway station in 
Germany is a measure He who is below that mark 
is unprofitable for Fatherland and rejected from 
military service. The riddle was this mark be- 
fore history dawned. Only such as were mentally 
capable of solving a simple question were considered 
worthy to be enrolled m the family or tribe. As in 
Germany at tlic present day, the Jad who cannot 
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pass the examtnatioii loses all chance or the short 
military service to which the man of culture is 
entitledj and is subjected to the long service of 
a common country lout, and the fact of his fail- 
ure closes to him all professions, so was it in the 
primeval world. He who could not pass through his 
examination in riddles was condemned, if not to lose 
his liJe, at least to lose caste, and the consciousness 
that each lad must pass through this mental test 
served to sharpen intelligences, and so conduced to 
the advancement of mankind. 
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Among our national institutions there la one— the 
gallows — to the roots of which^ in a remote past> 
antiquarians have, to the best of my knowledge, 
not dug, and which they have not laid bare. Pos- 
sibly this omission is due to the fact that It is not 
in institution of which we are proud ; possibly also 
CO the fact that it !s an institution which we keep as 
clear from touching as we well can. 

Nevertheless, the origin and original signification 
of the gallows arc too curious to be n^lccted. The 
origin is, moreover, so remote that unless it were 
pointed out it would be wholly unsuspected. 

In France and in Germany the wheel has occupied 
the place in the hi«ory of crime which the gibbet has 
taken with us; and the wheel, as I shall presently 
show, has as oM and significant an origin- 

We know pretty exactly the date of the introduc- 
tion of this institution into our island ; we owe it, 
along with our ale and our constitutional govcrnnicnt, 
to the Anglo-Saxon invaders. 

There were no gallows in Britain under the Celta, 
The kingdom of Kent was founded in 449, and it was 
then ^hat the gallows first made their appearance 
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among us ; and from the Isle of Thanet spread over 
the whole land 

The great god of the conquering races, who invaded 
Britain and subdued the Britons, was Woden, who 
has given his name to Wednesday ; and this god 
with one eye had a double aspect. He was god of 
the air, the wmd, and he was also god of the sun. 
According to the etymology of his name, he was the 
god of the gale, and the source of ali breath ; but his 
one fiery eye was most certainly the sun; and he was 
represented holding a wheel of gold, and that golden 
whee! symbolised the sun. The Gauls also had 
a sun god, representations of whom holding a wheel 
have been discovered in France in considerable 
numbers; and, unquestionably, when Goths^ Bur- 
gundians, and Franks invaded Gaul, or swept over it, 
their sun god and the Gallic wheel-bearing god were 
identified. 

But those who thought of and adored Woden as 
god of the wind thought nothing of the wheel, 
Woden was a cruel deity, who demanded sacrifices ; 
and the sacrifices he required were human. 

In the Elder Edda, a collection of very ancient 
songs relating to the Norse gods and heroes, who 
were the same as the gods and heroes of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, is one mysterious poem, supposed 
to be sung by Odin (Woden) himself as he hangs in 
the world-tree, a self-immolated victim, between 
heaven and earth for nine nights. 



I knew that I hung 
In the wind-rockeJ iree 
Nine wboic nightE, 
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Woun(3ed with a spear; 

And Lo Odin offered 

Myself to myself. 

On that Iree^ 

Of which no one knows 

From what raor r( ^rings.' 



As he thu3 hangs, himsdf the sacrifice offered to 
himself as god, he composes a song of twice niite 
nines, and the result of the twelfth is; — 

■* if ona tree 1 sec 
A coqjse swing'mg bya halier^ 
1 cin 50 grave nines 
And ihem write 
That that man shall with me 
Walk and converge," 



That is to say, every victim hang oti a tree becomea 
one of Odin's band, with whom he rides in the storm 
blast over the earth. 

Unfortunalcly, the myth connected with this curi- 
ous poem is not preser\'ed ; but we can gather so 
much from ft, that Odin was said to have immolated 
himself to himself by hanging in the world-tree, and 
that thenceforth he claimed all men who had been 
hung as members of his band, 

In one of the early Norse sagas we have a story 
about a king called Vikarr, who desired to dedicate 
himself to the god, and so he had a gallows erected 
before his palace, and got a friend to fasten a haher 
round his neck and hang him on the gallows. An- 
other tells of a woman who, to gain her husband's 
love, hung her son to the god to obtain his 
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assistance so as to brew a good vsiC or ale, At 
Lethra, in Denmark, every nine years ninety-nine 
men, and as many horses, were hung in honour 
of the god ; and at Upsala numerous human 
victims swung by the neck about the image of Odin. 
After their great victory over the Romans the Cymbri 
and Teutons hung all their captives as a thank-offer- 
ing to their gods ; and after the slaughter of the 
legions of Varus the horses of the Romans were 
found hung on the trees on the scene of defeat 

Indeed, one of tlie names of Odin was the Hang- 
ing God, either because he hung himself, or because 
he had victims hung to him. 

The world-tree, the great tree in which he hung, 
the tree which supports heaven and earthj was called 
Vp;gdrasil, which means Ogre's horse, for one of the 
names of Odin was Yggr or Ogre, to express his love 
of human sacrifices; and all the old nursery tales and 
rhymes concerning <^rcs have reference to this great 
god of the English people. Jack mounts the bean- 
stalk, and above the clouds enters the land of the 
Ogre, with his one eye, who devours men. Jack the 
Giant Killer, who lives in Cornwall, represents the 
British Christian fighting against the Pagan Saxon, 
impersonated as the great man-eating ogre. 

^ Fcc-fn-funi, I stiicU ilie blood i>f an EngliaUmaa. 
Whether he be alive, or whether he be dead, 
111 grind hi5 bone^ to make my bread.'' 



In this again we have a reference to Woden or 
Odin, who was also called the Miller; for the mut- 
ter or roll of the thunder was supposed to be the 
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working of his quern, grinding up his human victims 
for his meal. 

Originally, victims were cither freewill offerings, or 
were chosen from among the best m the land. So 
we hear of a Norae king eveiy ten years sacrificing 
one of his sons, and of the Swedes, in time of famine, 
sacrificing their king, but it became general Co offer 
the prisoners taken in war, and when these lacked, 
to sacrifice tliose who lay in prison condemned for 
crimes. 

In one of the Norse sagas, we arc told of a king*5 
daughter that» on hearing of the death of her father 
in battle, she went to the valley dedicated to the 
gods and there hung herself. Her father, having 
died in battle, went to Walhalta to Odin, and her 
only chance of being with him in the spirit world was 
to hang herself to the honour of Odin, who would 
tlicn receive her among his elect, and so associate 
her with her father. If she were to die in her bed, 
she would go down to the nether world of Hela, 

It is curious that in the West of England there 
are fields, generally situated in lonely spots, that go 
by the name of gallows'- traps, and the popular sajdng 
concerning them is that whoever sets foot in them ia 
predestined to die on the gibbet The probable 
origin of this superstition is that these were actual 
Imps for the unwary, in which to catch victims for 
sacrifice. 

[r certain districts a parcel of land was set apart 
to the god, and it was agreed that whosoever set 
foot on it should be sacrificed. Usually this was a 
stranger^ unaware of the sacrcdness of the ground he 
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trod. He was seized ard hung to Woden. We 
cannot say for certain that this is the origin of the 
gallows-traps, but it is the moat probable explana- 
tion of their origin, and of the supersLitious dread of 
them slill existing among the people. 

In France and Germany the wheel was used 
as the instrument of death as frequently as the 
gallows; those executed on the wheel were set upon 
poles, the wheel bcriaontal, and their broken limbs 
intertwined among the spokes. Originally they were 
thus put to death as oblations to the sun-god, who^e 
symbol was the wheeL LJtLle by little the idi:a of 
sacrifice in these executions disappeared. When 
Germans^ Franks^ and Anglo-Saxons became Chris- 
tian, human sacrifices ceased as a matter of course, 
bjt as it was still necessary to put malefactors to 
death, the same kind of death was adjudged to 
them as before Christianity was professed. The 
gradual process whereby human sacrifices were 
changed in the classic world is well known to us. 
At first every victim was a freewill offering, and even 
a beast was obliged to appear sa To make the ox 
seem to consent to its despatch, drops of oil or water 
were put into its cars, that it might nod and shake its 
head Prisoners taken in war, then criminals, were 
substituted for persons voluntarily devoting them- 
selves to death to the honour of the gods. When 
it came to the execution of criminal^ the idea of 
sacrifice readily evaporated. 

One remarkable fact remains to be noticed. In 
all religions the sacrifice becomes identified with the 
god to whom it is offered, and partakes of his powcra 
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Whether this be a mere confusion of ideas, or 
whelher there is some logical process at the bottom, 
we wiEl not stop to considerj but it remains a fact 
everywhere. The victim is always thought to become 
invested with some of the attributes of the god 

Now a whole scries of superstitions exists con- 
nected with men hung ; and an executioner till of 
late yeaia derived a small revemie from the sale 
of the cord, cr other articles connected with 
the criminal who had been hung, and these rel- 
ics were prcficrved, not out of a morbid love of 
horrors, but out of a real belief that they were 
beneficial, that they brought with them protection 
against accidents and ailments. I remember, not 
ten years ago, being shown by a woman, by no 
means in the lowest walks of life, a small objecl in a 
frame. This she said was a bit of the skin of a 
certain famous murderer, for wbich she had ^ven a 
guinea, 

"And what on earth makes you preserve it?" I 
inquired 

"Oh!" replied the woman, " the house will never 
catch fire so long as that (s in it." 

The muliiation of bodies hung in chains was of 
frequent occurrence in former times, on account of 
like beliefs. The hands and feet and hair of the 
dead were cut off. The former were constantly taken 
by thieves and burglars, who believed that the hand 
of the man hung would enable liim to open any locl^ 
and enter any house with immunity. 

The plunder of the gallows was sought In the first 
daj's of Christianity in England by those who were 
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still Pagans at heart, and desired to put themselves 
under the protection of tlie old galbws god, WodeUj 
but the original meaning of this robbery of the 
dead soon faded awa/, and the practice remained 
without explanation. 

Our word gallows is compound. The old word b 
gaU, and gallows means the low or mound of the 
gibbet, and we speak of the gallow-tree, or the wood 
on the gibbet hill When we remember that the 
gallows on which Odin hung is called Ogre's horse, it 
is interesting to note a popular riddle asked children 
in Yorkshire. "What is the horse that is ridden 
that never was foaled, and rid with a bridle that 
never had bit?" The answer is — The Gallows. A 
German name for it is the raven's stone, not only, 
perhaps, because ravens come to it, but because the 
raven was the sacred bird of Odia 

Now let us turn to the whccL 

On the Continent, In German/ and in France, break- 
ing on the wheel was a customary 
mode of execution. The victim was 
stretched on the wheel, and with a 
bar of iron bJs limt^s were broken^ 
and then a blow^ was dealt him across 
the breast After that the wheel was 
set up on a tall pole^ with the dead 
man on il, and left to become the 
prey to the ravens. 

This was a survival of human sacri- 
fices to the sun-god, as han^ng is a 
aurvival of human sacrifices to the 
wind-god. 
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With refjard to the solar-wlieel, a great deal of vcr> 

ntcresting information has been collected by M- 

jaidoz.^ Hcpointa out that In the museums of France 

there ore a good many moojinenla tha.t reprefient 

the sun-wheel along with 
the thunderbolt as the 
symbol of Jupiter, that 
!£ to say, the o!d Gaul- 
ish solar-god identified 
with the Roman deity, 
Jupiter^ Gaulish warriors 
wore a wheel on their 
helmets — a wheel was a 
favourite symbol as a 
personal ornament, or perhaps as an amulet. The 
wheel-window in a Gothic minster derives from the 
solar-wheel. 

When Constantine led his legions against Nfaxcn- 
tius, ho professed to have seen a sign in the heavens, 
and he believed it to be a token of ChrJat^s assistance. 
What he really saw was a mock-^un. He adopted 
and adapted the sign for his standards, and the 
Laharum of Constantine became a common Christian 
symbol That there was policy in his conduct we 
can hardly doubt ; the symbol he set up gratified the 
Christians in his army on one side, and the Gauls on 
the other To the former it was a sign compounded 
of the initial letters of Christ, to the latter it was the 
token of the favour of their solar deity. An addition 
Constantine certainly made to the six-rayed wheel. 



1 " Le Dieu Gaulou du Soleil,'' Piris, l836. 
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but \t was not one that materially affected it9 
character. 

Among the Sclavonic races in like 
nrniiner the sun was worshipped, and 
worshipped with symbols precisely the 
same. 

The solar god oF the Sclaves was 
Swanto Wit or Swato Witj i.e., Holy 
Light. The auti was the chief god of the Sclaves^ 
and as the cock crows before sunrise and an- 
nounces the coming day, the cock was regarded 
as sacred to the god, and sacrificed to it The 
worship of this god consiated m circular dances, 
called k<fios, and the dance was taken to represent the 
revolution of the planeta, the constellations, the 
seasons about the sun. An old writer says of the 
dances of Swanto Wit that they were celebrated 
annually on the feast of St. John the Baptist, that is, 
on Midsummer Day, '* Benches are placed in a 
circle, and these are leaped over by those who take 
part in the rite. No one is allowed to be present 
dressed in red. The entire month that precedes 
St. John's Day, the votaries are in an excited condi- 
tion, and in carrying on their dances they fall a prey to 
nervous terrors."^ Another writer tells us tliat they 
swung about a fiery wheel in their dances, a symbol of 
the solar disc' 

In the Bavarian highlands, where the mountaia 
names are many of them of Sclavonic origin, and 
testify to a Sclavonic race having occupied the Alp^ 

* "SfHpWres rer, German. Frankof,,* T7t8, p. joft. 
^ "Ec^h&rd, iMonumcaU Jdlicboc," p. sy. 
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^hv& is still customary. The midsummer dances, 
and th^ whirling of fiery wheels, are still in 
vogue. It is the same elsewheren A writer on Che 
customs of the Sdaves says: " They gi^ each other 
a hand, and form a circle, whence the name of the 
dance, kolo — a circle, or wheel. They take three 
quick steps or leaps to tlie left, then a slow stride to 
the right ; but when men alone dance it, after the 
three quick steps, they stand, and kick with the right 
1^ into the middle of the circle- When the dance is 
accompanied by singing, one portion of the circle 
sings one strophe, and the other repeats it The 
Sclavc dance is most wild ; and (he same is found 
among the Carinlhians and the Croats/'^ In Dal- 
matia and Croatia, on St. Vitus' Day the peasants 
dance, holding burning pieces of fragrant wood In 
their hands. 

In the reign of Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, 
the Abbot Fulrad obtained the relics of St. Vitus, a 
boy-martyr^ from Rome, and conveyed them to 
St. Denis. When the Abbey of New Corbcy was 
founded in Saxony, Waiin, the abbots wrote to 
Hilduin of SL Denis, to entreat the gift of these relics 
for hiH church. Accordingly^ in S36, they were con- 
veyed to their new resting-place in Saxony> In 879< 
the monks of Corbey started on a mission to the 
Sclavca in Rii^^cn and Pomcrania, carrying with them 
a portion of the relics of St. Vitus. They erected a 
chapel id Riigen, which they dedicated to the saint 
The attempt failed ; and when, later, llie Rugiana 
were converted, the missionaries supposed that 
^ "Antoii] Veisaml uber Sitlen ± aJCen Slawon," Li. p, 97. 
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the Swanto Wit, whom they found them wor- 
shipping, was ihi?^ very St VituSj in Sclave 
Swante Vit, whose relics had been laid in Rllgen. 
When, in 1124, Otto, Bishop of Bamberg, laboured 
for the conversion of the Pomeranians, he took with 
him a 6gure of a cock and a silver arm that contained 
bones of St Vitus, The Pomeranians reverenced the 
cock a5 a sacred being, and when Otto appeared 
before them, holding up the cxick and the silver arm, 
Ihey prostrated themselves to the cock, and he was 
gratified at having thus inveigled them into doing 
honour to the relics of St Vitus. 

Saint Wenceslas, Prince of Bohemia, in 930 
destroyed the temple of Swanto Wit at Praguc» and 
erected on its site a church to Swante Yit, ije.> St 
Vitus. 

When Ancona was besieged by the Christian host 
under Waldemar L, a prophecy circulated that the 
city would fall into their hands on St Vitus' Day. 
So it did, and Waldemar at once destroyed the 
temple of Swanto Wit in the city, and on its niins 
erected a church to Swante Vit 

Thus it came to pass that X'^ Sclavonic lands the 
cuUus of Sl Vitus usurped the worsliip of the sun- 
god. But to return to the dances. As we have seen, 
the solar dances held fn honour of Swanto Wit were 
held an entire month. St Vitus' Day falls on June 
15th, very near to Midsummer Day, and as these 
dances continued in Christian times, and St Vitus 
had taken the place of the sun-god, they acquired his 
name \ they were called the dances of St. Vitus. 

In li/o an ^idemic of chorosa broke out in 
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Germany, especially along the valley of the Rhine; 
Young; people of both sexes were the victims ; they 
danced, jerked, and feJI into hyalcrical convulsions. 
Those who saw them were affccled in like manner. 
The phenomenon so much resembled the annual St 
Vitus' dances that the disorder thenceforth look as its 
special designation, '^ St. Vitus' Dance." 

Dancing; in a circle was a piece of sacred ritual 
in honour of the revolving wheel of the sun. In the 
Bavarian highlands at Midsummer a fiery wheel is 
waved and rolled down the mountain sides. The 
same sort of rite was anciently observed at the same 
time in England. A monk of Winchelscombe, in the 
reign of Henry VL, gives an account of the popular 
festivals in his time. He speaks of three sorts of 
amusements that take place on the vigil of St. John 
the Baptist. One of these is the whirling of a cart 
wheel. Another writer of the following century, in 
his poem, "Regnum papisticum," gives further details. 
He says that the country people take an old wheel, 
surround it with straw, so as completely to cover it, 
and carry it to a height At nightfall they set it on 
fire and roll it down ; a monstrous sight, he adds, Emd 
one would believe that the sun was rolling down out 
of hcaven> 

Exactly the same usage is, or was, common in 
Belgium. In a charter, by which the Abbess of 
Epinal ceded a wood to the magistrates of that town 
in 150S1 she made provision that every year, as an 
acknowledgment, they should furnish "The Wheel of 
Fortune, and the straw wherewith to cover it." 

Pa^'Cs mit^ht be crowded with illustrations. I must 
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refer the curious to ihc treatise of M, GaidoZn Suffi- 
cient evidence has been collected that the wheel was 
the sacred symbol of the sun among the Gauls, the 
Teutons, and the Sclavcs, We can, therefore, see 
how that an eyecution on the wheel was in its 
original conception a sacrifice to the sun. 

Long after this was forgotten the wheel remained, 
as has the gallows with us, as the instrument for the 
execution of criminals. In Germany, even in cases 
of decapitation, the person executed was placed on a 
wheel and his head on a pole, when separated from 
the body. The last instances of breaking on the 
wheel were in the first forty years of this century. 
The fact of the use of the wheel as a means of execu- 
tion continuing* so many hundreds of years after the 
worship of the sun-god had ceased, and of the ^lows 
with us, for the same purpose, is a veiy curious and 
instractivc illustration of the persistence of customs 
of which the original signiHcance \% absolutely losL 
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Tn the village churchyard where as a boy 1 often 

played, is a tomb, built up to the height of about five 
leet, with a slate slab let into the south face, on 
which is an inscriptiann In this slab is a hole, and 

it used to be said 
among the village 
boys that any one 
who looked in 
through this hole 
and knocked at 
the slate would 
sec the dead man 
within open his 
eyes. Often have 
I and my brother 
peeped in and 
knocked, but the 
expen'mcnt failed, 
because, when the 
eye was applied 
to the hole, it ex- 
cluded external light 

The moouitient is still where it was, and is in the 

as* 
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flame condition. Whether boys still knock and look 
in I do not know.* 

Curiously enoughj a somewhat similar practice 
exists at Burghead, about nine miles from Elgin, 
which IS described by Professor Mitchell in his 
*'Rhind Lectures," iSSo. He says: " There ia a 
memorial slab built into the wall of the burial- 
ground, called the Chapel Yard, at llic south-cast 
comer ; It is 35 inches high by 20 inches wide ; close 
above it, and also built into the wall, there is a hewn 
linteMike stone, 37 inches long by fi inches thick. 
On the narrow exposed face of this stone there is no 
sculpturing. 

"The woodcut shows the position on the cradle 
atone (as it is called) of a cup-like hollow, which is 
quite round and smooth, and measures 4 inches in 
width and 2t inches in depth. This hollow has been 
produced by the children of Burghead, who are in 
the habit of striking the spot with a beachstone 
(which is also represented In the woodcut), and then 
quickly putting their ears to the place, when the 
sound of a rocking cradle and the crying of a child 
are said to be heard, as if coming from a cavern deep 
under ground. I am told that during last century 
the stone was not visited by children^ but by women^ 
who believed that they were to become mothers if 
they heard the rocking of the cradle and the crying 
cf the child after tapping on the stone." 

What is certainly a curious coincidence is that the 
prc-historic rude stone ossuaries, dolmens or cromlechs, 

* The dale on lliis siouc ia only [807, so that the prjiclice 

must be very mcHtera. 
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have very frequently in like manner a hale worked in 
theiTL 
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Trcvcthy cromlechj in the parish of Sl Cleer, 
Cornwall, lias a hole perforating the capstone. The 
Maison des Fdes at Grammont, in Ht^rault, has a hole 
bored through the head or western supporter. An- 
other, now destroyed, was at Cahaignes, in Normandy, 

The covered av- 
enue of Conflans 
now transferred 
lo the fosse of the 
Musfc, St. Ger- 
main, has not only 
the round hole 



.*^v4jf*S^., f^^^^r^ m one up- 
'^^:'--^ ^ right, but also the 
i-,;,M3.--M--^«^;-.^^-;^^"c.i:.«T«= s,oncthat closed 

this opening.' 
Holes in like manner have been bored in the 

^ Other dolmens wiih hales at Trye-Te-CbStEau. Presles, tea 
Mauduits, in Seine ti Ojse; at Vic-sur-Aisne; at liellebaye. 
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cromlechs of Avctiing and Rodmarton. Those in 
Circassia, in Palestine, and in India, have also holes, 
ColuncI Meadows Taylor found that 1,(00 dolmens 
out of 2,219 ''• the Dekhan had these holes in them. 
Similar holes have been ob»served in the dolmens of 
Sardinia. 

In a majority of casea these holes will not serve 
the purpose of giving admission to the intcnor of the 
monument, though in some large enough. These 
megalithic structures were ossuaries; often^ no doubt, 
the dead was laid in one as he had died ; but in a 
great many cases, always where the dead had fallen 
in battle at a distance from the family mausoleum, 
his bones were cleaned of flesh and sinew before 
being brought to it The bones bear marks of 
the scraper that cleared them of flesh, and they 
are not put together in correct position. In like 
manner die Landgrave Ludwig, husband of St 
Elizabethj died at OtranCo, in 1227; his body 
was boiled to get the flesh off the bones, and 
then the bones alone were conveyed to Germany, 
to be interred at Eisenach. 

It has often been noticed that along* with ordinary 
interments in barrows, incineration has been practised. 
This was probably another means of transporting the 
remains of those who had died at a distance from 
the family or dan burial mound. 

The holes in the dolmens^ are in many cases too 



and 31 Villicor— Saint Sdpulcre (Oise); and others are in the 
Morbihan, Chnrente^ eic 

' What wc in England lerm cromlechs, the French more 
correctly call dalmens. 
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small to allow of anyone crawling thmitgh to cany 
within the remains of Che last member of the family, 
who had succumbed and was to be placed in the 
dolmen. Some other explanation must be sought 

Now, it is remarkable that Ihe circles of upright 
stones that enclose cairns and stone graves or kist- 
vaens arc rarely compleLc. They have been pur- 
posely made imperfecr circles, with a gap or a stop 
in the circle ; and we may ask whether the interrup- 
tion Tn the circle has some meaning analogous to 
that of the hole in the stone chesL 

Mr. Greenwell, in his ** British Barrows," says: — 
'^Thc incompleteness of these circles is so frequent a 
feature in their construction that it cannot be acci- 
dental. They have* moreover, been left incomplete 
in some cases in a way which most evidently shows 
a design in the operation ; as, for instance, where the 
circle is formed of a number of stones standing apart 
from each other. The space between two of them 
has frequently been carefully built up with one large 
or several smaller stones. The effect of this is to 
break the continuity, or rather the uniformity, of the 
circle, and so to make it imperfect This very re- 
markable feature in connection with the enclosing 
circles is also found to occur in the case of other 
remains which t)elong to the same period and people 
as the barrows. The sculptured markings engraved 
upon rocks, and also upon stones forming the covers 
of urns or cists, consist in the main of two types, cup- 
shaped hollows, and circles, more or less in number, 
surrounding in most cases a central cup. In almost 
every instance the circle is impt:rfect, its continuity 
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being sometimes broken by a duct leading out from 
the central cup ; at other times by the hollowed line 
of the circle stopping short when about to join at 
each end The connection of these sculptured stones, 
if so they may be termed, with places of sepulture, 
brings them at once into close relationship with the 
enclosing circles of barrows, and it is scarcely possible 
to imagine but that the same idea, whatever that may 
have been, is signified by the incomplete circle in 
both cases, "^ 

The great inner fins' of trilithons at Stonehcnge 
affccLa the horsc'shoe shape, and is, and 
always was^ incomplete. The outer 
ring of triUthons Is too ruinous for us 



to be able to state what its original 
condition was. 
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The horsc-shoc, the incomplete ring, f^- f<i.— th* im*™ 
13 still regarded as lucky, and a pro- si^oHnhRHQCj *t- 
tection against wllches. The enchanter 
who raised spirits was wont to draw a complete circle 
around him, and the demons raged outside this 
circle, but could not pass wtlhin and hurt him 
who had conjured Ihein up. If he stepped outside 
the circle, or broke the continuity of the ring, then 
the spirits entered and tore him to pieces. 

This probahiy gives us a clue to tlic signification of 
the incomplete circle. The complete circle conflnGS 
a spirit witliin it, or protects from the entrance of 



^ The building up of pari of ihc circEc round A cairn v^a pro- 
bably tr> Mock the wiiyof tbc spirit ir the direction of thcviMage 
occupied by ihe \Wm^. 
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spirits ; an intorniptcd circle allows spirits to pass to 
and fro, gives ingress and egress- 

The tomb is ihc house of the dead. He lives \n it 
after some mysterious, not dearly defined fashion. 
And as a bee-hive hut had \X^ door, so must the hut 
of the dead have ita door. Iv vvould be a cruelty to 
the dead to imprison him ; and if the circle be com- 
plete, the dolmen closed in on all sides, he could not 
come in and out at pleasure. 

Precisely what tlic door ia to the ho"se, that the 
mouth is to man ; it is the door by whicli the spirit 
comes into and goes out of mdn. With liis first 
in.spiration he becomes a living soul ; with his last 
breath he expires — gives up his sou!. 

The story h well known of the two shepherds who 
sat together one summer's day- One fell asleep, and 
whilst he slept the other saw a bee issue from his lipa 
and creep over a blade of grass that crossed a tiny 
tdckle of water, then fly away among flowers. After 
an hour the bee returned again in the same way, and 
re-entered the sleeping man's mouth. Thereupon he 
awoke, and told hi,^ friend that in dream he had 
crossed a magnificent bridge over a great riverj and 
had visited Paradise- 

In the Caucasus, among the Abazas, when a boy 
dies he is put into a wooden coiBn wiik a Jwh in it, 
and hung up in a tree. Bees arc supposed to fly in 
and out at the hole, and these are taken, no doubt, to 
be souls visiting the boy, and the soul of the boy 
going in and out along with them. 

I remember some years ago when a person was 
dying and seemed to tind great difficulty in the part- 
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ing of soul from body, that Ihc nurse went to the 
window and opened it, whereupon the dying person 
heaved a sigh^ and the spirit took its flight On ask- 
ing the reason of this opening of the window, the 
nurse answered, '* You would not have the soul go up 
the chimney, would you ? " 

Mr, Hudyard Kiplmg, in hia poem '* The Gift of 
the Sea," refers to this belief: — 

'^ The widow . . - 
Opened thi: door on the bitter shore 
To lei the soul go free." 

Againj it has often been noticed that holes have 
been knocked or bored in funeral urns containing in- 
cinerated bones. These have been made purposely, 
and must have had some signification, I have not my- 
self examined such urns on the spot where discovered ; 
but I have little hesitation in surmising that only 
such urns have been perforated as have had their 
mouths covered with another vessel inverted, or with 
a flat stone, and Ihat the object of this perforation has 
been to make a door of ingress or egress for the spirit 
of the dead \ that, in fdct, it had the same purpose as 
the hole in the dolmen and the rupture of continuity 
in the circle. 

Of a number of the smaller sized urns or vessels 
found in the barrows of Salisbury Plain, "a very largo 
proportion arc pierced on one side with two holes, 
from half an inch to two indies apart There are ex- 
ceptions with a large number of holes, but the rule is 
to have two holes on one side only," says Mr Long, 
in his " Stonehenge and its Barrows." He proceeds 
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lo discuss their significatioa The holes could not 
have existed for suspension, and he adopts Sir C. Colt 
Hoarc's supposition that the perforated urns weie 
incense vessels. But calcined 
bonc5 have hceu found in some, 
and others probably served as 
caps to the cinerary urns. Al- 
most certainly the people of 
the barrows knew nothing of 
incense^ and the probability 
is that these two holes were 
bortd as doors of egress and ingress for the spirit 
that still tenanted the bones. 

Count d'Alviella says in his Hibbort Lectures for 
iBgi, "Numbers of savage peoples suppose that the 
soul continues to inhabit the body after death* though 
from time to time it makes excursions into the world 
of the living. It therefore requires a hole if it is lo 
escape from the enclosure. For this reason it is that, 
at the death of a relative, the Hottentots^ the Samo- 
yeds, the Siamese, the Fijians, and the Redskins, 
make a hole in the hitt to allow the passage of the 
deceased, but close it again innmcdialcly afterwards 
to prevent its coming back. The Iroquois make a 
small hole in every tomb, and expressly declare that 
it is to enable the soul to go out and come in at its 
pleasure." 

There was another usage of the men of the 

megalilhic monuments which had, apparently, the 

same idea or conception of spirit as that which in- 

duccd them to make holes in their dolmens. 

In 1873, when the French Association for »iic 
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Advancement of Science met in Congress at LyonS| 
Dr. Pruniferes produced an elliptical disc of slcull which 
had been found by him inside a human skull that had 
been trepanned, and \vhich came from a dolmen in 
Loz^rc. The disc had been cut out of a human skull 
by some sharp inj^trument at an incline. At first 
5ight it appeared probable tliat this piece came 
from the skull 
in which it was 
discovered, but 
on close exam- 
ination it wa*i 
found tliat it 
would not iit 
the hole tre- 
panned in the 
skull. 

In the aamc dolmen Dr. Pruniircs found a second 
skull that had been tiepauned more than once. At- 
tention was now drawn to this remarkable pheno- 
menon — and instances multiplied to prove that the 
men of the polished stone age, the men who erected 
Stonehenge and Carnac, were wont to cut holes in 
their heads. 

Dr Prunit^rcs especially took the matter up. He 
discovered in the dolmens portions of skulls, circular 
or elliptical, that had been pierced with holes for 
suspension, and had been polished by long continued 
wear. In the Cave de I'Homme-Mort, in Lozfere, he 
cKhumed a skitU that had a surgical trepanned hole 
on the sagittal suture; Finally, in the great ossuary 
of Bcaumcs Chaudcs he discovered as many as sixty 
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cranial discs. Skulls began to turn up elsewhere that 
had been trepanned, and all of the -same epoch Th^ 
came from Sweden, Denmarkj Switzerland, Bohemia, 
Poland, Spain, Fortugalj Algeria. It was found also 
that trepanning skulls had been in practice among 
Ihc aborigines of America, Jn the Pcabody Museum 
is a skull that has had a hole cut out of it A mound 
on the Devil's River yielded anotlicr. Other trc' 
panned skulls were taken out of mounds near Lake 
Huron and Grape Mound. A skull found fn a barrow 
near the River Detroit had two perforations in it. A 
sepulchre near Lima yielded a skull that had also 
been surgically treated in the same fashion. Another 
came from the basin of the Amazon. There is, how- 
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ever, a marked difference between tlie American holed 
skulls and these of the neolithic men of Europe. The 
American skulls have all been operated on afler 
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death> and are found an\y in male skulls. The/ were, 
moreover, made by means of a stone drill which was 
turned rapidly round. Only one circular perforation 
in every respect similar to these found in Europe ha3 
been noticed in America. We may, therefore, put 
a^ide the pre-historic trepanniugs of America as not 
connected directly with the subject under considera- 
lioa In Europe the majority of the cases show by 
evident tokens that the operations were performed 
during- life. Of these the greatest numbers of 
every age and sex have been found in the dolmens of 
France. 

In the Casa da Moura, a dolmen tn Portugal, was 
found a sWull on which the operation had been begun, 
but never completed. It had clearly been worked 
with a flirit scraper. The Baron de Baye found in 
one of the paleolithic caves of Marne a head that had 
been twice trepanned. 

The great majority of cases of trepanned heads 
show thai those operaCcd upon had lived for many 
years after the operation. Indeed, it cannot be said 
that the practice of trcpaiining is as yet extinct 
Dr. Boiilongue, in his work on Montenegro, gives a 
long account of this usafje of the natives of the Black 
Mountain; they have recourse to trepanning on the 
smallest provocation, simply because Ihcy have head- 
aclies. He quotes numerous instances of persons who 
hiave been trepanned seven and even eight times, 
without thi-s materially injuring their hcaltk 

In the same manner the Kabyles of Algeria cut 
hnles in their heads, usually as a cure for epilepsy. 

The first example of pre-histoiic trepanning 
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•*iB5 discovered in 1685, Montraucon mcntioiu 
it, but misunderstood tt ; he supposed that the 
man with the ho\^ in hrs head had been wounded 
in battle, but had recovered. A second example 
was observed in i8i6j and was also misinter- 
preted. A sepulcliral cave had been opened at 
Nogent-les-ViergcSj which contained two hundred 
skeletons. One of the skulls was found to be tre- 
panned, and the ctlgcs of the wnund showed evidence 
of che efforts of Nature to repair the injury- This 
also was supposed to be a case of wound in battle. 
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It mu.^t, however, be observed that the men thus 
trepanned lived in the stone age, and that no stone 
ajffi or sword could possibly gash away a slice of 
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skull \ that, moreover, the edges of the holes show 
that the/ have been laboriously worked through at 
an inclmc, the scraper helJ 30 as to make the hole 
convex, widest at the outer surface, and narrowing 
at the inner surface near the brain. 

The hole in the head of the man from the Cave of 
i'Homme-Mort is peculiarly interestingn as it showed 
that he had been trepanned during life, and that 
Nature had done her best to smoolhe the rough 
Then, after deathj a flint saw had been used, 
irther enlarge the hnle. The marks of the two 
operations are quite distinct 

Now what, it may be asked, is the meaning of these 
holes cut in the head? Various suggestions have 
been olTerod, but the most plausible is this — that tliej' 
were made in cases of epilepsy, 

" The art of trepanning," says Dr. Braca^ "was em- 
plnyed exclusively in cases of spnntaneGus maladies. 
In all likelihood the operation took place in accord- 
ance with certain ideas prevalent relative to nervous 
complaiutSj such as epilepsy, idiotcy, convulsions, 
mental alienations, etc. These affections, which 
science regards as natural, always struck the imagina- 
tion of the vulgar, and were attributed to divine or 
demoniacal possession. Who can say whether tre- 
panning for epilepsy — a practice now almost aban- 
doned, but which was formerly in usage, was not 
adopted as a means of opening a door by which the 
demons possessing the patient might be allowed to 
escape ? ^' ^ 

We know how that even in medieval times, the evil 
Bull- dc [a Sdc. d'anthropologie dc Paris, t. b., p. jg8. 
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Spirit exorcised out of a man is represented as a little 
figure issuing from his mouth. The primitive medicine- 
men, supposing that the epileptic child was possessed 
b/ a spirit, cut a hole in the head, and through this 
hole conjured the spirit forth. Then the portion of 
the skull cut away obtai:ied a superstitious value, it 
had been in contact with a spirit, and so was em- 
ployed as an amulet- It Js, however, quite possible 
that these discs from the heads were worn by the 
wives or the mothers of those from whom they were 
cut, out of sentiment In omc tombs, male sivulls 
have been found stuffed with small bones of children, 
and not all from the same children ; these skulls had 
been polished by friction, and seem to have been worn 
hung round the neck, and to have served as a sort of 
reticule or rather reliquary, in which the widow carried 
portions of the various children she had borne^ who 
had died, packed away in their father's skull 

So much, then, for perforations in tombstones, in- 
terrupted continuity in circles, and trepanned skulls. 
All have the same interpretation, the opening of a 
means of egress for the spirit^ and are precisely what 
the open window means now in a case of death, they 
are to the dead man what the door is in the house to 
the living man. 

There is another usage of a hole that has come 
down to U5 from primeval man in a very modi- 
fied form. T refer to the wedding-ring, a piece of 
perforated metal through which the finger is thrust. 
The marriage ring is a pledge of fidelity, but it must 
often have struck English people that it is a verycne- 
sided arrangement when the woman has to wear the 
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badge of being raarriedj whereas the man wears none 
The reason why the man wears no ring is probably to 
be sought in custom followed from the period when 
a man had as many wives as he hkcd, but the 
woman was debarred from belonging to more than 
one man. 

The passing of the finger through a ring is probably 
a survival of the practice of passing the entire body 
through a ring as a symbol of covenant, of entering 
on new relations, a sort of regeneration into a new 
family or fraternity. A great numijer of holed stones 
remain among pre-historic monuments that were 
probably so used, for there remained a reminiscence 
ofr^ch usage in tradition. Wherever megalithic 
remains are found, there also tliese holed stones are 
found lai^c enough for the passage of a body ; some- 
times only of sufficient size for the hand to be passed 
through. 

At Bolcit in Cornwall in tolerably close juxta- 
position is a circle of 19 upright 
stones, 75 feet \n diameter, 
"The Merry Maidens;" two 
menhirs, "The Pipers," re- 
spectively 15 feet and 13 J 
feet high ; another upright 
stone II feet high, 5 barrows, r,i-. i:»._mh*«toi. mapko^. 
and 3 holed stones- 

At Trcgaseal, in the same county, arc four holed 
stones in a line, the hole in each 3J to l\ inches in 
diameter. At Si, Burj-an, near a sacred circle, is an 
upright slab wilh a hole in it 5|- inches in diameter 
Another holed stone is at Trelew in St. Buryan,the hole 
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5 indies in diameter- Another at St- Just 6 inches in 
diameter. Another upright stone j feet 3 inches high 
at Sancrccd has in it a hole 5J inches in diameter. 
But there are others far larger. The Tolven near 
Gweep Constantine has in it a hole i foot 4^ inches 
in diameter, and the Men-an-tol at Madron which is 
near Lanj'on Cromlech and Hoslccdrian Circle, and is 
itself apparently one stone in a ruined circle, has in 
it a hole measuring i foot 6 inches to I foot 9 inches 
in diameter.^ St. Wilfred's needle in the crypt of 
Ripon Minster is a hole bored in the natural rock, and 
girls were wont to be passed through it to prove their 
virtue. If they stuck in the eye of the needle they 
were held to be dishonest. 

At Chagford in Devon again we find in connection 
a sacred circle, avenues, and a tolmen, or holed stone 
3 feet in diameter. So also on Briinham Moor in 
Yorkshirej there within the memory of old men, holed 
stones have been used for passing children through 
to remove disorders. But the original purpose for 
which the tolmens were set up is almost certainly to fur- 
nish a means for making- a covcnant^for taking an oath. 
The woman was pa,sscd through the perforated stone 
before she married, as an assurance to the bridegroom 
that she was a pure virgin, Tliose entering on a 
covenant crawled through the hole one after another,, 
in pledge of their having no arrPcrt pcnsie, that they 
took the pledge to each other Xw full faith. There 
are several curious passages in the Icelandic sagas 
that niustrale this custom. The Icelanders were a 
very different race from the men who erected the 
megalithic monuments, but their Scandinavian an- 
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cestoTfi came (jn the traces of the neohthic men, sub- 
dued them, and adopted many of their asages. In 
Icelard there are no holed stones, but the principle 
of passing through a hoJe was followed, and it assumed 
this curious form. A turf was cut so that it held in 
the ground at both ends, then it was raised in the 
midst, and those who entered on a covenant of 
broiherhood with each olher crawled under the 
turf. 

A ballad sung by the peasantry in the West of 
England relates how a gay trooper loved a fair 
damsel, and married her in mihtary fashion: — 

*' M/ bwcird \i i^ a Datnask blade, 
I bend it Iq q. bow. 
No golden ring nia.y berc be t;ot, 
So piss thy wlule hand through." 



Here the hoop of steel lias taken the place of the 
holed stone. The golden circlet has, however, become 
tlie usual substitute. 

We will now consider some holes of a different 
descriptiooj that arc not actual perforations. A 
custom very general in Roman Catholic countries 
must have struck travellers: it is that of placing cups, 
basins^ or other concave vessels on graves. The 
purpose is that they may be filled with holy water — 
or if not with that, then with the d^w of heaven. 
The friends, kindred, or charitable as they pass dip a 
little brush in the basin and sprinkle the grave with 
the water. This is a symbolic act nothing more 
It means that the visitor to the grave wishes well to 
the dead, and offers a prayer for the refreshment of 
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the departed soul. Thai sou! may be in purgatory, 
and he who sprinkles the grave knows that no drops 
of water thrown on the mound can slake ihc fire thai 
tortures the souJ, but he acts as though he thought 
that the soul still tenanted Ihe body, and could be 
refreshed by the water thrown on his grave, I do 
not tielieve this usage to have received any formal 
sanction ; it is a survival of a much earlier usage that 
has been given an altered signilication. It is not a 
rational proc^edirg, but is not one particle more 
irrational thdn our putting wreaths and crosses of 
flowers on the graves of those we have loved, I 
remember a daughter planting ferns of many sorts 
round her mother's tomb^ " because mother was so 
very fond of ferns." But those who thus act, when 
they consider, know well enough that what lies under- 
ground is the decaying huslc, and that the soul, the 
true being, is elsewhere. Nevertheless, the mind, by 
force of custom and natural tendency, persists in 
associating soul with body after death^ and the dead 
lady was given her ferns liecause they continued to 
give her pleasure, whilst l>'ing in her grave, precisely 
as the Tartar chief is given his horse and his wives 
slain and laid about him in his cairn> 

The original signification of the basin or cup on 
the tomb was that of a vessel to contain the drink 
supplied to the dead. The dead man continued to 
eat and drink in his cairn or dolmen, and the 
relatives supplied him with what he required. 

In the British tumuli, hollows beside the dead are 
of common occurrence- Mr Greenwcll says l *' It is 
of frequent occurrence to find holes, sunk below the 
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natural surface, wirhin the area of a barrow, and nc.t 
usually in close proximity to any interment, though 
in some iastaiices such has been found to be the case. 
Sometimes aa many as four or five have been met 
with in a single barrow. They arc of various sizes, 
and difler id shape, hut they arc generally circular, 
about i^ feet in diameter, and the same \w depth. In 
the greater number of cases they are filled with the 
ordinary materials of which the mound itself is com- 
posed, and contain nothing besides \ but at other 
times pieces of animal, and much more rarely of 
human bones, charcoal, potsherds, and burnt earth, 
and store arc found in them. . h It has suggested 
itself to me, that they may have been made as recep- 
tacles of food OF of some other perishable material, 
and that the/ answered the same purpose as the 
vessels of pottery are supposed to have done, which 
are such frequent accompaniments of a burial. Their 
not being usually placed in close contact with the 
hwdy is a fact not perhaps very consistent with this 
explanation of their purpose, but I am unable to offer 
any one more sug^slion." 

I differ from Mr. Grcenwell in one point only — 
that these basins being at a. distance from the body 
may be inconsistent with the explanation he pro- 
poses. On the contrary, I conceive that these cup- 
like hollows were at the circumference of the original 
mound, and were often replenished with food 
or drink". As the na^und spread through the 
action of rain, or as other interments were made 
fn it, and it was enlarged, these basins became 
buried. 
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Tlie parkin cakes baked fn Yorkshire in Novem- 
ber, the simnel or soul-mass cakes of Lancashire, the 
gauffm baked at All Souls-tide in Belgium, are all 
reminiscences of the food prepared and offered to the 
dead at All Souls^ the great day of commemoration 
of the departed. Not only did the living cat tlie 
cakes, but tlicy were given as well to the dead. In 
Belgiam the idea still holds that the pancakes or 
gauffres avail the souls; but tlirotigh a confusion of 
ideas, the ignorant suppose that the living by eating 
them satisfy the dead, and as these pancakes are very 
indigestible, it is customary to hire robust men to 
gorge themselves on gauffres so as to content the de- 
parted ones with a good meal, A has a dear deceased 
relative B. In order that B may be well supplied witli 
pancake, A ought to eat a plentiful supply ■ but A 
shrinks from an attack of indigeslionj which a surfeit 
would bring oWy so he hifes C to glut liimself on 
gauffres in his room. 

The Flemish name for these cakes are "ziclcn 
brood *' or soul-bread. " At Dixmude and its neigh- 
bourhood it IS ^aid tliat for every cake eaten a soul 
is delivered from purgatory. At Fumes the same 
belief attaches to the little loaves called 'radetjes,' 
baked in every house. At Vpres the children beg in 
the street on the eve of All Souls for some sous 
wherewith *to make cakes for the little souls in 
purgatory.' At Antwerp tlieae soul-cakes arc stained 
yellow with saffron, to represent the flames of purga- 
tory.'" In the North of England all idea as to the 

1 Rcbsbcfg DdringEfeld "Trad.et Leg^ndesde la Belgique," 
iB^o^ T, II., p. 339- 
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connection between these cakes and the dead is lost, 
but the cakes are stil] made. This custom is a trans- 
formation under Christian influence of the still earlier 
usage of putting food on the graves. When food and 
diink were furnished to the dead, then necessarily the 
dead must have their mug^ and platters for the 
reception of their food, and the basins scooped in 
the soil of a barrow in all likelihood served this 
purpose. 
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Tn like manner there are basins cut on some of tlie 
dolmenSj and other depressions that were natural were 
employed for the same purpose. On the coverer of a 
dolmen close to the railway at Assier, in the Depart- 
ment of Lot, is such a rock basin, natural perhaps, 
but if natural, then utilised for the purpose of a food 
or drink vessel for the dead. Another dolmen in the 
same department, at Laraniiirc, has one distinctly cut 
by art at the eastern extremity of the covering stone 
Inside dolmens and covered avenues stones have 
been found with cup-like hollows scooped out in 
them. These served the same purpose, and were 
in such momiinents as were accessible in the ia* 
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tcrlor, as, for Instance, those stone basms found 
in Llic stone-vaulted tombs on the banks of Lhe 
Bcyne^ near Drogheda, with their singular inscribed 
circles. Whereas such dolmens a^ could not be 
entered h■^d the food or drink basins outside 
them» 

"The Three Brothers of Grugith," a cromlech or 
dolmen at S. Kevern, in Corn- 
wall» has eight cup-like hollows 
on the covercr and one in one of 
the uprights. They vary from 4 
to 6 inches in diameter and are 
\\ inches deep, 

The cup'likc holes found so 
frequently in connection with 
paleolithic monuments may pro- 
bably be explained in this way- 
Original ly iiUendeJ as actual 
food receptacles or cups for drink, they came in time 
to be employed as a mere foim, and no particular 
care was taken as to the position they occupied. 
Thus, very often an upright stone has these cup-marks 
on it; sometimes they arc on the under surface of a 
covering store. They belong to the period of tlie rude 
stone monuments. With the advent of bronze they 
gradually disappear They are not found always 
associated with interments, though generally so, 
and it is probable that the stones bearing them 
which do not at present seem to be intended to 
mark the place of an interment may have done so 
originally. 

We know that tn a great number of cases a mere 
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symbol was taken to serve the purpose of something 
of actual, material use. Thus, the Chinese draw 
little coats and hals on paper and burn them, 
and suppose tliat by this means they are trans- 
mitting actual coats and liata to their ancestors in the 
world of spirits. In Rome, at certain periods, statuettes 
were thrown into the Tiber: these were substitutes for 
the human sacrifices formerly offered to the rivtr. 
ProbabJy the custom of giving food and drink to the 
dead gradually died out among the palaeolithic men, 
but that of making the cups for the reception of the 
gifts remained, and as their purpose was forgotten, 
the stones graven with the hollows were set up 
anyhow. 

The question has been often raised whether the 
rock-basins found on granite heights are of artificial 
origin. It is perhaps too hastily concluded that 
they arc produced by water and gravel rotating 
in the wind. No doubt a good many have this 
origin; but T hardly think that all are natural, and it is 
probable that some have been begun by art and then 
enlarged by nature^ and also that natural basins 
may liave been used by the palaeolithic men as 
drink or food vessels for the gods or spirits in the 
wind. 

About twelve years ago I dug up a menJtir that 
had lain for certainly three centuries undc ground, 
and had served on one side as a waJl for the " leat " 
or conduit of water to the manorial milL There was 
no mistaking the character of the stone. It was of 
fine grained granite, and had been brought from a 
distance uf some eight miles. It was unshaped at 
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the base, and marked exactly horn much oi it had 
been sunk in the ground. It stood when re-erected 
lO feet lO inches above the surface. The singular 
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feature in it is this. At the summit, which measures 
IS inchca by 12 inches, is a small cup 3 inches deep 
sunk in the stone, 4^ inches in diameter, and dis- 
tiiictl/ artificial. Now, that the monolith had been 
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standing upright for a vast number of years, waa 
shown by this fact, that the rain water, accumulating 
in the artificial cup, driven by the prevailirg S.W. 
wind, had worn for itself a lip, and in its flow had cut 
itself a channel down the side of the stone opposite 
to the direction of the wind to the distance of I foot 
6 inches- 

Whatcan this cup have been intended for? It ia 
probable that it was a receptacle for rain watcr^ which 
was to serve for the drink of the dead man aboire 
whom the monolith was erected. The Rev. W. C, 
Lukis, one of the highest authorities on such matters, 
was with me at the time of there-erection of this mono- 
lith, and it then occurred to him that the hoks at the 
top of so many of the Brittany menhirs, in which now 
crosses are planted, were not made for the reception 
of the bases of these crosses, but already existed in 
the menhirs, and were ntiliscd in Christian times for 
the erection therein of crosses which sanctified the 
old heathen monuments. 
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Some uptight stones have the cup-hollows cut in 
their sides, ao tliat nothing could rest in 
llicm ; but I venture to suggest that 
these may be symbolic cups, carved afler 
their use, as food anJ drink receptacles^ 
had been abandoned. 

Mr, Romilly Allen, in a paper on 
some sculptured rocks near llkley in 
Yorkshire,' that have these cup-hollows, 
says, " The classes of monuments on 
which they are found arc as follows : — 







I, Natural rock surfaces. 
Z. Isolated boulders, 

3. Near ancient British (?) fortified towns and camps, 

4, In connection with the lake-dwellings, under* 

ground houses, and Pictish towersL 
5h On single standiug stones. 
6. On groups of standing stonca, 
y. On stone circles. 

8. On cromlechs (dolmens), 

9. [n chambered cairns, 
la On cist-covers. 

11. On urn-covers. 

12. On gravestones in Christian church- 

yards, 

13. On the walls of churches themselves. 

" From the fact of cup-markings being found in so 

many instances directly associated with sepulchral 

remains, I think it may fairly be inferred that they 

' JournaJ (jf the EriUah Arclixolopc^ Aa^oclatian, voL 
Yiatviji., 188a, 
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are connected in some way or other with funeral rites, 
cither as sacred emblems or for actual use in holding 
small offcnngs or libations." 

Mr. Romiily Allen is, [ believe, quite ri^ht in his con- 
jecture, whicli is drawn from observation of the fre- 
quency with which these cup-hoUows arc associated 
with sepulchral stones. But it must be remembered 
that a libation is the last form assumed by the usage of 
giving a drink to either the dead or to a god. The 
conception of a sacrifice is comparatively modern, the 
primitive idea in connection with the offering of a 
liquid Is the giving' of some acceptable draught to 
some being who is in the spirit world. 

The fact, and It is a fact, that these cup-markings 
ore found on Christian tombstones, shows how the 
old habit continued to find expression after the mean- 
ing which had originated it was completely lost^ 

These singular cup-markings arc found distributed 
over Denmark, Noi-way, Scotland, Ireland, England. 
France, Switzerland. 

All cup-hoUaws cannot indeed be explained as 
drink vessels for the dead. 
Those, for instance, carved in 
the slate at a steep incline of 
the cliffs near New Quay in 
Comwol I , and others in the 
perpendicular face of the rock 
alsD in the san- place cannot 
be so interpreted, but their 
character is not that al^/>gethe^ 
of the cup-markings found elsewhere. The hollows 

^ They are found, for instance^ on tombstones nc^ Invcmcfts. 
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are often numerous, and are irregularly distri- 
buted. Sometimes they have a channel surround- 
ing a group. That they had some well -understood 
meaning to the people of the neolithic age who 
graved them in the rock cannot be doubted. It is 
said that in places grease and oil are still put into 
them by the ignorant peasantry as oblation ; and 
this leads to the conclusion that, when first graven, 
they were intended as receptacles for offerings. 

One day, in a graveyard in the west of England, I 
came on an old stone basin, 
locally termed a "I-ord's mea- 
sure," an ancient holy- water 
vessel^ ^ standing under the 
headstone, above a mound that 
fi^.^-A-u^^u-^ covered the dust of someone 
*"^"'^-™™'^ who had been dearly loved. 
The little basin was full of water, and in the water 
were flowers. 

As I stood musing over this grave, it was not won- 
derful that my mind should travel back through vast 
ages, and follow man in his various moods, influenced 
in his treatment of the dead by various doctrines 
relative to the condition of the soul. 

Here was the cup for holy water, itself a possible 
descendant of the food-vessel for the dead. And 
now it is used, not to furnish the dead with drink and 
meat, but with flowers. And it seemed to me that 

^ The majority of these vessels, which abound in the West of 
England, were unquestionably measures of com. But all were 

not so ; those that have rounded hollows tike cups,and not square 
cut, were for holy water. 
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man wa.5 the same in all ages, through all civilisations, 
and that his acts are governed much more by- custom 
than by reason. Is it not quite as irrational to put 
flowers on a grave as to put on it cake or ale ? Does 
the soul live in the ^rcen mound with the bones? 
Docs it come out to smell and admire the roses and 
lilies and picotees ? The putting flowers on the 
grave i*^ a matter of sentiment. Quite so — and in a 
certain phase of man's growth in culture the food- 
vessel was cut in stone as a mere matter of senti- 
ment, even when no food was put in !t. 

There are man/ of the castoms of daily life which 
deserve to be con!iidered, and which are to us full of 
interest, or ought to be so, for they tell us such a 
wondrous story. If I have m this little volume given 
a few instances, it is with the object of directing 
attention to the survivals of usag'e which had its 
origin in ideas long ago abandoned, and to show how 
much there is still to be learned from that proper 
study of mankind — Man. 

Archeology is considered a dry pursuit, but it ceases 
to be drj' when we find that it does not belong solely 
to what is dead and passed, but that it Furnishes xxs 
with the interpretation of much that is still living and 
iL not undcrstoodn 
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It 13 really remarkable how many customs are 
allowed to pass witliout the idea occurring as to 
what is their meaning. There is, for instance, no 
more common usage of everyday life than tliat of 
salutation by raising the hat, or touching the cap. 
and yet, not one person in ten thousand stops to 
inquire what it all means — why this little action of 
the hand should be accepted as a token of respect. 

Raising the hat Is an intermediate form ; the 
putting up the finger to the cap is the curtailed idea 
of the primitive act of homage, reduced to its most 
meagre expression. 

There is an amusing passage in Sir Francis Head's 
" Bubbles from tlic Brunnen of Nassau " on hat- 
lifting : 

*' At nearly a league from I^ngen-Schwalbach, [ 
walked up to a little boy who was flying a kite on 
the top of a hill, in the middle of a field of oat- 
stubble. I said not a word to the child — scarcely 
looked at him ; but as soon as I got close to him, the 
little village clod, who had never breathed anything 
thicker than his own mountain air, actually almost 
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lost string, kite, and all, in an cfTurt, quite irresislibk, 
which he made to bow to mcj and take off his hat. 
Again, in the middle of the forest, T saw the other 
day three labouring boys lanc;hing together, each of 
tlicir mouths being, if possible, wider open than the 
others ; however, as ihcy separated, off went their 
capSj and they really took leave of each other in the 
very same sort of manner wilh which T yesterday saw 
the Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg return a bow to \ 
common postillion," Then Sir Francis Head goes on 
to moralfse on courtesy, but never for a moment 
glances at the very curious question, *'What is the 
mtanJng of tills act? What was the original signifi- 
catior of ihls which is now a piece of formal expres- 
sion of mutual respect ? " 

The raising the hat is in act similar to the subscrip- 
tion to a letter, "your humble servant," the recogni- 
tion of being in subjection to the person saluted. 

To wear a hat, a covering to the head, was a symbol 
of authority and power. The crown is merely the 
head-cover originally worn by the sovereign alone 
Afterwards to cover the head sigriJted the po^isession 
of freedom, and the slave was bare-headed. When, 
among the Romans, a slave was manumitted, that 
slave, as badge of his being thenceforth a free man, 
assumed the Phrygian cap. On numerous monu- 
mentSj Roman masters exhibited their munificence to 
their slaves by engraving caps of liberty, each cap 
signifying a stave who Iiad been set free 

This is the meaning of the Cap of Liberty. On 
the murder of Caligula, the mob hoisted Phrygian 
caps on poleSf and ran about with them shouUng that 
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they were no longer slaves. The death of the tj-rant 
released them from a servile position. 

In mediaeval Germany^ the ^'ving of a hat was a 
symbolic act, conveying with it feudal tenure. He 
who received the hat put hia hand into it, as a sign 
that lie grasped all those rights which sprang out of 
the aiilhonty conveyed to him by the presentation of 
the hat The Pope, when creating a Cardinal, ^ends 
him a scarlet hat. The wearing the hat was allowed, 
only to nobles and freemen— no serf might assume 
one. Among the Goths, the priests as well as the 
nobles wore the head covered. 

When Gcssler set a hat on a pole, it was a token 
that he was exercising sovereign authority, The 
elevation of a hat on a pole was also a summona of 
vassals to war, like the raising of a royal standard. 
In a French Court of Justice, the judges alone wear 
their heads coveredj in token that they are in exercise 
of authority there, So in our own universities, the 
tutor or [ectiircr wears his square cap. So in the 
cathedral, a bishop was wont to have his head covered 
with the mitic ; and in a parish church, the pastor 
wore a biretta. We take off our hats when entering 
church to testify our homage and allegiance to God; 
and so in old Catholic ritual, the priest and bishop 
removed tlieir headgear at times^ tn token that they 
received their offices from God. 

It roused the Romans to anger because the fillet of 
royalty was offered to Julius Caesar, This was the 
merest shred of symbol — yet it meant that he alone 
had a right to wear a cover on his head ; in other 
word"^ that all save he were vassals and serfs. That 
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presentation by Mark Antony brought discontent 
to a head, and provoked the assassination of C^sar. 

Odin, the chief god of Norse mythology, is called 
Hekluberand, the Hood-bearer; he alone has his head 
covered. As Rod of ihe skies this no doubt refers to 
the cloud -co veringi but It implies also his sovereignty. 
So Heckla is not only the covered mountain, but the 
king or chief of the mountaiiis of Iceland. 

Wc can now see exactly what is the meaning of 
doffing the cap It implies that tlie person uncover- 
ing his head acknowledg^es himself to be the serf of 
the person before whom he uncovers, or at all events 
as his feudal inferior. How completely this is for- 
gotten may be judged in any walk abroad we take — 
when wc uncover to an ordinary acquaintance — or 
wc can sec it in the Landgrave of Hessc-Homburg 
removing his hat to ihe postillion. The curtsey, now 
almost abandoned, is the bowing of the knee in wor- 
ship ; so is the ordinary bend of the body ; even the 
nod of the head is a symbolic recognition of inferiority 
in the social scale to the person saluted. 

The head is the noblest part of man^ and when he 
lifts his hat that covers it» lie implies, or rather did 
imply at one time, that his head was at the disposal 
of the perso[i to whom he showed this homage- 
There is a curious story in an Icelandic saga of the 
eleventh century in illustration of this. A certain 
Thorstcin the Fair had killed ThorgilSj son of an old 
bonder in Iceland, named also Thorstein, but sur- 
named "The White/' who was blind. The rule in 
Iceland was — a life for a life, unless Ihc nearest 
relative of the fallen man chose lo accept blood- 
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money. Five years after the death of Thorgils, 

Thorstcin the Fair came to Iceland and went at once 
to the house of his aamcsakc> White Thorstcin, and 
oRered to pay blood-money for ihc death of Thorgils, 
as much as the old man thought just. " No," 
answered the blind bonder, '* I will not bear my son 
in my purse/" Thereupon, Fair Thorstein went to 
the old man and laid his head on his knees, \t\ token 
that he offered him his Hfc. White Thorstcin said. 
*' I will not have your head cut off at the neck. 
Moreover, it seems to me that the ears are best where 
they grow. But this T adjudge — that you come here, 
into my house> with all your possessions, and live with 
me in tlie place of my son whom you slew." And 
this Fair Thorstein did 

At a period when no deeds were executed in parch- 
ment, symbolic acts were ^nc through, which had 
the efficacy of a legal deed in the present day, 

Wlien Harald Haarfager undertook to subdue the 
petty kings of Norway, one of these kings, HroWaug, 
seeing that he had not the power to withstand 
Harald, '^ went to the top of the mound on which the 
kings were wont to sit, and he had his throne set up 
the icon and seated hiiusdf upon it Then he had a 
number of feather beds laid on a bench below, on 
which the carls were wont to be seated^ and he threw 
himself dov/n from the throne, and rolled on to the 
carls' bench, thus giving himself out to have taken on 
him the title and position of an carL''' And King 
llarald accepted this act as a formal renunciation of 
his royal title. Every head covering was a badge of 
' " Heimikringla,*' Saga \l\., c. B. 
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nobility, from the Crown to the Cap of Maintenance, 
through all dcgreea of coronet In 1215, Hugh, 
Bishop of Li^ge, attended the synod in the Latcran, 
and first he took his place on the bench wearing a 
mantle and tunic of" scarlet, and a green cap to sliow 
hewas a county then he assumed a cap with lappets (?) 
manicata, to show he was » duke, and lastly put on his 
mitre and other insignia as a bishop. When Popejulius 
11. conferred on Henry VIIL the title of " Defender of 
the Faith," he sent him as symbols of authority a sword 
and a cap of crimson velvet turned up with crminei 

It is probable that originally to uncover the head 
signified that he who bared his head acknowledged 
the power and authority of him whom he saluted to 
deal with his head as he chose. Then it came to 
signify. In the second place, recognition of feudal 
superiority. Lastly. It became a simple act of cour- 
tesy shown to anyone. 

In the same way every man in France is now 
Monsieur, i.e., my feudal lord; and every man in 
Germany Mein Herr ; and every man in En^^land 
Mr, i.€.^ Master The titles date from feudal times, 
and originally implied feudal subjection. It does so 
no longer So also the title of Esquire implies a right 
to bear arms. The Squire in the parish wris the only 
man in it who had his shield and crest. The Laird in 
a Scottish country place is the Lord, the man to whom 
all looked for their bread. So words and usages 
change their meaning, and yet are retained by habit, 
f^es after their signification is lost. 



THE END. 
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Wiih K.iri';ii(, TAi'H Sd'ffrM. /V^jj- &ti,i./j/C/i/. fit. 
EOTEHide fW. P.), M.Ah old testament HISTORV FOR USE IN SCHOOL;^. 

(-■?-.':■■/( I^T','. u.ta/, 
Btirtoa (Alfred), Sw IlInilraiBd Podfot L[braiy. 
BuUvr (JOflCuU^. ^f Meihwn'aVDlvu^LlbrHry. 
CBlllQCfltt f 4ltTftil), T >. [1 Sf e HnndbcoLi oi Tfi*oloBy. 
CfllilnrwiSCML (D. B.>, ITcadmntici cf ilio Koimal Huliccl^ Edipbujgh- TLST CARDS iS 

I'Ali. L.lli ANLJ AIGKPrf A. In Ihivc lUKjkeEs of^r^wirb Amw?r£, if. eitLb- Or m 

Ebrrc lliuki, pijcc :.i. , a-/., aitii jj/i 
CamtjrldgelAilailMrH. CTOail. THIRTV YEARJf IN AUSTRALIA. CflwjBw. ja-Sd. 
A (^lwn[al J-^luQn IB t'r.iipubllthD'J- 

CamdnKCChiorgG), ."in LiitrELi]>rDry. 

CsSwft P- H.). ScflO^fprdllicTKraplii.s, 

CarelHIB (Jo1Ul\ 3ce ILluHrjMd IVJcVcl Libriiy. 

CMlrlB(ThcwnaD). THf: FRV^\CH BEVOLTJTroX- fMtvi b^ C". R. I- FiKrcmi, 

l^cl]»w dT Mitcdalen CirllcAc, Oirord, Titl VolumtM. CraO'H flctf- p^. 
rHh. Ul^Ji: ANN LETTERS OF OLlVSR CROMWELL- Wiih in InTrodudiM b? 

C. H, t'lfTfin ^^A,, ntid KotM iinJ Appandicr^ by Mr*. S- C Lomm. ?irw* I'j/w-iwj- 

PunvH/^. 'Bi, ntf- 
Cailylei'&.tS. and A. J), ^T. \ Srr Lcadn&prTfpliciDb. 
Ch»mb*rllD,(Wllbm B S OHDERl^DTO CHIN^ t"*vn;« Btw. 6^. 

A Cdlanliil I'ldiriJiit i- aUh putlkbtf]. 
Ohuuwr fO. C'> and RobarU (M. B.). LACE MAKmO ^S THE MIDLANDS. 

PAST AMIPW^SENT. Wjih iMull-fflf* HliaHib^-TS. Ctm™ fttrt. at, &A 
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OtuflUrAOli] CLordK THE LETTERS OF, TO HIS SON, Edllul. mbb u [Dire^udiQii 

by CSTiACHVtv, &nl NtiTb Mp A. CAt.THirH^P. Ttrt fffiMimti. C'-ivf. tu. 
OhrlMUui (T- W,) Tim CARDUNE ISLAT^DS. Wiih ■uj.y IlltuaBiiaiu mr,^ Muo. 

Claero. ^« Clxuiol TrKnJDfiHUi',. 

CleBth»r U, L.) Ud Onuon (B,X RICHARD WAGNER'S MUSIC DRAMAS! 
lDL«pit1iilkcil> Cldboilyins Wagner". o*n CJiptuuCLOBt /* ^mr ^f/umB, fcmf U* 

Cg«tiW.O)fl' A. hKAMlNATlOrs PAPERSINVERGII- C^wm iiw. «, 

c;abb(T.i. SfF r.iiii* mur ituhf. 

CoUlnaTrood IW. CJ, M,.V, THE L(FF of JOHN EUSKJK. Wlili roriraiiv. Ifia- 
fitti L'^irat'fr t\ii!iot. C- Be#. C Albi>B Fopalar Edition. LV. fcv. jj, 0^. ngf, 

Q011ULB(W^, G')» MA. Sac CliurcbnukD'b Litruy- 

CalOxmB, HVPNhKOTOMACHIA POUl*MlLI UBl KUMAN^A OMSIA NO^ NTSt 
SOWNIUM t-SSe DOCET ATQUB OBITER PLUKIMA SCITU SANE QUAM 
DIONA CO^IMllMORAT, An cJtLkin lEmlii^J mj ^^ copiCb ojilkandmstilcrp^iria. JftH^. 

Oombfl <WlIll&m>. Sec l]lu.-.Lra(Ed P«1<cl Library. 

Ow»<A. U->, ^J A. ^ceE.C Muchuii. 

C^pke-Tojlor (It. W^ ), S« ^:(Kil■t Qu»ilana t>cncb, 

canui ifibLTie). Tiit; J'a,s.s]N'i3 QF TKL great QU££N; a Triltiit« la ibcvable 

LiT* il VIcutili E*i;iTia. Sm,\lf ^l0. %t- 

CorlcrajKAllcel i^Er Link HooLccn An. 

□Qtefl(RoBBmuT)< J>A>JrE'-^ G-\RDEK. Widi a FEuuLuij]«c SAVKi^*£HHM, fii^/. 

l"7-i. ^A-/hiy.i.f.: Uit'-hf, 31. M. h/I. 
BIBLK KL0VM;S, Wulin FroniiHpUce ud Plui. /^cd/. £». j i. &i!- 1«^. 
CDWley [AbrHliUD^ ^^dc Uii],e Librarv. 
0(>r(J-CharIOBVLL,D.,t\*iA- S«L;iileCwaei 
Cox (Harold), b.A. :9tc Scjcidt Queiijooi Scrio. 
CrB.b[>» (OaoTRQ)- "S^ Litria Ll^r.-^ry 

CrftlflB(W-AJ. APRJMER or liUBKS. C^tnux Blw. ji. flp:^ 
CralKirtraA Snp i.inJfl Mhniry. 
Cnuliav (RiohlLrd)^ Sec Liidc LLbruj. 
CriwtOrdiF, 0-1. .s« MjirvC-riflnwji, 

CrOQOltlW-l. BBlVA!^ aitiC. Witt &Perl»]l. Cnm'mSz'^. y. t,/. W/. 

CrqiXBll40X {GJ 1K& LOVING DALLAD OF LORD bATEMAFT. Wfib n Pltxa. 

tioDi Eiie EillLbn piiSlinbeil by C- Hit, iQn- 

CuSilfffl (P. B. E.}, Fulln* of All ^nW CjjII^c, OjiFofd. THt HISTORY OF TUB 
ROEK WAK. Willi ETtiri} IHuUiBliaa^ Floni, aqcI Poruaiu. imvati. Qituru^ ty, 

CuttB;£' L.>, L'D. ^<ce Lp[i[Li:r^ jf IfcUdoiL. 

T)aiiigll(G. W.I., M,Ar 'si*^: Lejj.'pr! n-fReliaion 

DaiifiOD (MdjyOJflitd Crawford (P. a.), FATUEBE tN THE fAlTH- JrmHBw- 

\'. Ci./ 

DhuM. LACOMMLDEA D1 CANTE, The lulifri TtJiLciIltciJ In; rAHSciTaTbhtti, M.A^, 
rj Li|E, Cri^mt x'P, fij. ^Ac b]u fAc^t 'icy abet, Utila Libruy^ and MeLbuen'sUnivcrKl 

LJIiriirV- 

Laiiey ( GeorgoJ. S&. Lir icLibiaiy. 

T>aTeiipDrtlCT?TllJ- ^' ConnnisHur'v Library And LiitleBoolu on Art. 

ravipn (A. ZX MOROCCO. Qguia a triiqdlo vf jotiia^p naia, uupmuDJi^t >Ales 

and liibLr<-». Wilh niAny I ] iD^Ciaticia^. Drvy ^^nr. vx. 6^^ fut 
&<Ulfl<A. <k]- ScQ L-uU Libjury- 

D«l&OB [LMH]). TrtE MhTRiC SYSTEM. Cmi* Bm. u. 
DMnoathmODT the OLVNTHIACB AJJD PKIllPPlt^ T™iJal«i upon * nev 

priDiipIo by OlUo tlQLLAKU (Trtiuiii Btif. 3J. ^ 



I 



General Litebatuee 



]y«tli0atfi6n«ft AGAINST CO^^0N AND CALL1CLE& Edited with N«ici and 
\ DCii'nilFHry, f^v ¥. VARV-'itt Swift, M. A. ftafl. Smt. a. 
lCkeilB(Cl)4rleB). Set lUuBiraiciPQcfcttl.ibTary. 
iCkliUOIl (Eloilr). rOEM5. l iisi Sericia, CrtnLnKva. is. 6tL ntt. 
loldnBon (G l.r\ M A., Pdbb <^r llin^^ Ci>IL«», C^in^HdEc. THE CREEK VIBW 
OF LIFE. TAir^ Editicn, C/m™Bvp. iu. cJ. 

A^ff. -JS. (/if, 

THi^a (J^idji Scf Soda] QLLHiioMS^iEs. 



Jjillon lEd'^ard). Sec CDiiiiaLs»uL'» Libinry- 

EKGLISH VILLAGES. 



iUiutnibl- CftBia fiw. 



DltKiiinsm [P. B.), M.A,. K.S.A. 

31. 6J -Hi. 
THE Sroav OF OUK ENGLISH T0WH5. WkliM JuttoductiuQ Ly AucusTUSjesso^f- 

D,D. St^tmiJ Ediiioi. CrovM Bi'n. ft, 
tCLD ILNGLI&Il CUSTO^[S : ELtLanl al ibe Frc^dnl Tinic. An Account af Local OImctv- 

anra, FuelvaI Cii&loma, add Abdem CtcrmDiuc^ v*^! Sunivinfr in Gr«at Briuin. Curtim 

DllOQ (W. K^X lU^A. A FRlMli.R CF TEKNVSQN. Jf^wtf edition. Cratu ivt. 

H. 6^. 
ENGLISH POEXFY FROM BLAKE TO BBOWMKG, i/c«frf £jlfidWt Cwwm 

Gfv. 3r. 6d. 

H^ B.). FAMOUS COMPOSERS, \M± Panriitu. Tim yottnui. Dtmytw.1^. 

ntl. 

tOVdMl(J.>. BD,, Lord tilEhop af Edinhurfib, S« Cfcoictjouni Libriip. 
raeSiG.) Sec Kook^nn lliTsinu^s. 
riTar IE, &,>, D.D., Canon of Cfacyrt Churiih, Reeiu? Profcb^oT o' Hebie>*' in ih* Univei^ly 
of OJifotd. ,^EKM0N5 ON SUBJECIS CONNECTED WIIH IHE OLD XESTA' 
MENT. Cri'-i'H^i:'*. 61. Sec al^L} WektciLTi&ler CoaimeiEarieL 
&ryburHt(A. R-]. i^cc: Liulc IkpuLson \\i. 

1*1 |CnarlBS)p Cify Kdjrnr nt ihp M'mif^ Pail, Ainbor of [be ■ Srary of Hit Stffdt 

l3>oncaJl(S. J.I (Mr-, CnTtiJ, flalhor of "A Vmr^ee of ConKjIalkfl.' ON THE OTHBE 

S[DE OF THE LA7'CH. S«enfl !£J>t;e*. t"'-^n* Br* *j. 
[JhUUHJ. T,\ li,5c,H4Jlillnurnleila(V.A.), GEWERAL BLEMEMTARY SCEEXCE. 

InXtULBttm 1A- E). H,::ii.^ HcadDfLiicCEicuiicilDcp^utmsiL, £u[HAiuTcduiiodCDlkte. 

Sep JiinW "^rrfnT Rnnlt 

■Diuhttm <Tha Earl of). A REPORT ON" CAWAOA, WiiL u IniiwludDiy Wott 

iJtiay ]':■", 41. ti,/, 11/^ 
t»utt<W. A.>. A POPVL\R GUIDE TO NORFOLK MtJi*..*^'^. U. hH. 
^HE NORL'OLK EKOAD:^. WLEh i^jlaucfd uid oilier LlIiiaU-adDcu by FaanE SoUttfoATt, 

Lar'^ DriHy ^'f- its- rut- Svn aJEoThc Li L lie Ouiilfl!, 
Zwlfl < John). hUTwp of S-ilisbuiy. MICBOCOSMOCRAFHEf oic A PtECB OF THE 
WORLf^ lH?;COvF,HKD' in EsEj.vBi anij Thabactieji^. P^t/ irtwd fnvt. 

RegjcljiCrd froui ctiE SjKEb B^lTldu pubLiihcJ by Rubci4 AJEuL in jfijj' 
1 VaJdft I ClemeaU See Serial l^ieUiont ^«iiF«, 
lirartU ( W. DonriM). .SceCumm^ciifcl S«icn. 
'*£rlTJir4s <B«tliftin|' HciMii; Liti^ IN FF^VCE. WiLh luny lUiuimiani. 

{OIL {FlQrce> S« lllu^TraEQil Pw-kd Llbiaiy- 

.*rtoTi{a. E.),M.A. A HISTORV OF BRITISHCOLONIALPOLICT, rEw^fM. 

[ JJ. fir/. 

A CH^Inniat Eilillan it niso piilrji.ihF J. 
Li.b7fC. Q.). 5<cTlic Liide Oukl». 
LArtonlF- Q,U ^r S. J.&E«ia 

Lvdoii (Tbamjtl), TUl: UESTORV OF THE LITE OF^ Ediicd by C. G. CnijP4r, 
Hl,A, CiTiTyj' a^fl, 61, 

»1 (E,), A fU^TORV OK ENGLISH LlTEC AIL Rt : Kinn h» B«fiiiiuBC 10 
>iiiii'iuri, T].un-lai^[ fcoiii ihc Gcjni^ii. A"«v S^'c tj- 6J, wt', 

'airbrotnerfW-H), M.A. thp_ phjlosopHv ofx h. green. Sfttud js^itftn- 

^El'fsSA [oR^THE LIFE AND OPirflOKS Of A KITIBN OF SENTIUKHT. 
Withu CnUmwd PImMi, Pest ttmg. «. 6J. mt. (sl^fj^J. " 

Frtu ELfl fiJJUon publlbhed b; J. Huri&i i<ii. 
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rvTtr m^rlul^- THKGARItENOFASTA. Stc^md Ediittm. £Wh«hc fit. 

r«rTl« (BuiiJlJ, Sw LiirltljWwy- 

ndl*r IT- GlBiton), Nf JniL CE,, Piafmai at ED|inrqiiJE, Vniyunij CdIIfct. Dumln 

in rb« Unimniir of St. Andicw^ Sm )twLi in flti^Wtv 
FtoMlDCjBflDrr)' ^'-- McflalWn'l Unlv^lAAl LiLniy. 
fioD (& w.V M. A. ^fc Junior KunUciailLLi ^rics- 
Plrth (OLH), VI V CRCiMWri.L!^ ARST^ ^ A Hm^rf criba BnslUI^ ^tdiu JuHi^^ t&i 

CiTil SVitrst Til' C'^irintcnvfalrJii ind ihc FraiectontE- LrvrmBoflL Cj. 
rUher (O, W), ^^.A. AVNAI.S OF SKREWSBUKY SCHOOL, Wiih niEttemu 

ILIdMTAtioLLl. flf" hit/. IDJl 6^. 

ntiGtrald 4E<]<ruA). THt RUR'AIVAT Ot" OAtAR Klli\YV>M. Prinifd frrMn iK* 

Filth aiLHl 1 j-,1 K<!LLi?n. WjtS h ComHit'mrj' \iy Mrt ErnrpiBW llATaoH, tad « CiopHph; 

of Onut'v K. D. Ro^^ Cmcn £jf*. Ci, At-c bIi^ TFlin^dlurf Ubrary. 
riftektr fw- &,>, M.A.^ TrCL, Elu^muifi cf ilifl Dcftfl Clou &:Ei[iDr, CHcUidIuiiv- TH£ 

STUDENT If PRAVLK BOOK. Pirl i. MOKHJifti *Ni> tvinjNt. rRAVBK «fQ Ltiakt, 

Wiib an Inlrortutlion *raJ Nm*». Cnwi Bpn ar, id. 
nmc (JL WOp M-A>, WilliuD I>iiir rinrcsarr of FulliiLaT Klkhkehj in M'GiU UDJveiiiL/, 

Maniml '. tanLFimif fflLow of Si, Jnlin't Collef . Cambrids** and formBrlf^ Stanley^ 

t[»ii(n PfdJ*-*!)! of pQTiU»l irv-onomj id ihe Ovcm ColLf M<inclia»r< ECONOMIC 

rrawr ipBTiit a modern c*im['AIv»^; OP, wak AND wireless tele- 

GRAPYiY is THK lAR L\ST Itlf^lnle^L Trrtr* Hh^ &,. 
iTuer tJ, p.). ROUND TUL WORLD ON A WHEEL. Will. .« Hl.i»in.ilffDi, 
r^f'^ t^iii/iH V'»n<H Bid. 6j. 
A CdloniAl Ed^iion a bIiD publlalicd, 

PnodKlfA bfc ^eTLb□oVlDfTe:h^alocy> 
F^«ad«s^eich <Gl VOD)- DATRV BACTERIOLOGY, A ELqeI Manuit Tor ifj« tV 

of Siinlcms Tr-iilaicd by J, R, ArF45W(nTi( Davis, M,jV Srew^ Ediiitn. RaiutA 

Crtttfu *M. af . t/. 
PBlfbltf (B- WA M,A. 5«ChuittiinirE'b tTilEe. 
0. A.UUL F. C. O. JOHN HULL'S AlJVENTURKS IN THE FISCAT. WONDER' 

LAnDp Qv Cilarlrj Geakb. WI|h 4A iLJuDtnLtionB b^ V. Cxii0liihbp5 Qdului 

OlJJlabai] 1W. M,), S»rbtUti1eCijl'3ei;. 
a&mti&dDi<i»eolD'eY,EBCL^ Sn HJutCfBiei I'qcXci LibiarT- 
OulMlKBIri.K See UtiTc Lil'mr?. 

MOTCsyH. ai M.A., TfKnw nf N*-* Collets, OifoH. BATTLtS QV ENGLISH 

KISTORY^ Wilb iKiTnemU?! rifn?,. Fi-nrrh Ei/i/iam. Hcviacdr w]lh a new QiaplK 

influiiLnE lh*SoiJlh ATHran War. t M?wn Sup. Or. 
A H]ST0RlUALGE;OGIi.VPBV OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE- Op^h* ft*, ja. SJL 
aiCWlU (H. do RX Liit.D., M.A. I^-DUS^KY IW ENGLAND' HISTORICAL 

OUTLIVES. With 5 Mnpt r*-'*^ Eitiii^. Di^y Bu*. icu- 6rf- 
ACOMPANfON GERMAN GRAMMAR. Cr^n^n. n.^. 
THE rNDLSIKIAL HI^^TORY OK EMGLAND. r«V* EtHtim, Hevifi«l. WiH 

Man and Plan.-- Crmvn ftj'o. ijh 
fcNGJJSK JiafTAI RRFnKMfcR.-i. .Srrt>nii Editiov. Crpw* Brw. iJ. 6rf. 

Set iilaD Csjimierciai Serld mil Social QuciliOPaSerit-ib 
OJtljOn (EdTrarilf. the DECLiNt; AND FALL 01^ THE ROMAN EMPlRt 

A New EdiEL^n, ediud vIlL NoTce^ AppvndicFfi, abd Maps, hy J. B^ RirHv, M fi.., LillrDd, 

Rctfiua ProTfi&toiDf OieekalCanibriJgc. /mSn/tn Vwmmii- Dcmj Siv. Gi^t {p^^ B». ^. 

eircA. Aim, Cnyfi<H Br-A tt-foefi 
MEMOIRS OF MY LJF'E AND WRITINGS TUittd, *lih nn Jniiodatiion and N01&, 

byG, HniicsBrir Hi[i,^ LLrFi, r^wuBw. *ir. 

Sec also Mf [bucn'aUni*ei*il T-ibrary- 
GitiHUi IE, C. B.^ D.r., Vicsr or LecfU. See WQimlnircr CamrnciilBriu, Handbflckft of 

TilFDlai/j *Kd OrfoTd Bfu^^EopblcS, 
QUb»rtU. B.L Sc; Liiilc Bor>kh <3ii Att. 

Ood&0F (BU^bfltbX A BOOK OF REKfEMERANCR. FcaK Brv. ?j. A^, ibf, 
Ooaioryi-fi'). MA,, Fdlanof M-«da]=QCdJcBt, O-TonL LV^AFRIVOLA. TkiH 

Mdittwit^ FrM*. Ana ». S^, 
VXHSEE TO ORDER. .'Ffc^-.^ £<iil!fft, Fe~f.tt^ tt.U. 
SKCOND STRINGS. /Vi^. Ix*. u. e<L 
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Iw^Dtata fCmml- the VICAK OJ^ WAKE^FJELD^ Wii^ ?4 Ca1odr«d PUtn by 
I T. RovLAHDfiOH, SetafSfff, OruCviftta mr/. 

I ReprinLcd n^Di lie eollLon QfrQi?- ACio fi'cafi. y^Me. Wiih id PLates In PAaiDxiBvurfl 
r h7 Tany ^fohDnnQL Liatkrr; -tr. 6J^ H'l- 54d oLbO llloEllAEad PackaL Uhnry huJ 

MclIilffl'^ UuUcnul LiLnojy. 
I ODnde«4lLL0,M.A rPniicinalorWelliThenlafialUiFrrge- Sh Wesrininirtr CoinnienLuicL 
I Or&biLmiP. Andemik), £ec Soda! giieniwiit 5uiai. 

I OranFer<F. SJ, M.A„ T.iu.D, l-SVCKOLOCir. Sxtiu/ EttifipH. Cmtttw 1 1 6rf 
f THE iOVl. CF A CHRISTIAN, (T^n^ft Dw. 6*. 

oray iE.K'ausan.1, GEKMfl^ passages roit unseen trasslai ion. cnm-, 

I flj&v (P. L,lp U.Sc.,foimerlv Lecluiet mPbyalcihi Mason Up! WKsl/ Co[1pec, Kmunchun. 
I HI?: fKLSLiJ'f.E^^ Oh' MAGNKTISM ANU ELKCTHICITV : an iAtirents^ry^txi- 
n™ll, Willi ]Si Didgnuiu^ CVinMl£FC. 3J. 6i^. 
arermcG. BticlElaJEil^ M.A,. MkisUmMasltrat tklinburpb Academj'ilBicFctlavarSt.jAhn^ 
t CtllcE'^, Oxon, NOTES OK liJREEK AND LAriNSyNTAS. CfVJt^iw. ii. &J- 
\ QreenlE.r.|. M^A. See Chare h man s Library. 
GT€smd£4 1A H. JX MA. A HJSrORV OF ROME; Dunug the Litci RcpnhlJti ud 

liicEiiih fiul4,i|>JH:- iH^U i't'lamtJl. Dtny^tV^ Vol, I. Ci]3-id4 b,C Jr IW- Ci^ UL 
Oreenveil (Doral Sr# MirUnire Libratv- 

Gregory {R A.r rilE VAULT OF IIEAVEK. A Popular IntroducUciB 14 AauowniT, 
\\\v\ viinii-TETi |llii*ira[|nnt Crawt Btv. ajr 6rf. 
I Gregory iMijd E< O- !^^c LibEBrr of r>evDtiaar 
Grevme AUaDr. A MQOEKN JOUKNAL. EdlUd by J. A, KPE>jit£|L C¥»mu fc^ 

OlSaiilg7c, H.f, A KISTORV OF THEGREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, ra^j-flv 
WIlIi ILlnurTaliDriL Seviud, with vn iddiliaiul ctiapE«r, Stmy Bitf. loi, 6>£ 
[ ftrubb iSr 0.)- £« TemltopVa ofTcchnnluEj. 
[.Qnlnejr ^LaulU LI. HURHEbL FROiSDE: MFnuranda and CDimmmrs. lUuibntBd. 

i OwytindM. L.I, A mKTHUAV bOOK. A'fl*fl/HM- i^t. 

Backott^JolUl),aD, a HISTORY OF TK£ ORTHODOX CHURCH OF CVPRtTfi. 
Witii M,LLj^ unj IIEu9t:>iliuna, Dany Brvr. iia. «'. i 

I HaddoalA. C.I, S(',f> ,F,R.E- HF-AD-HUWTERS. BLACK, WHITE, AND bSOVV. 
I \V'ii!i iiL.ikiy 1 1 1 i^jlial ions md ^ MjLp, De'nySira, l^l- 'I '* 1 ' () 

HfLdhflld lR. A.Jr Spc ^CM-ial QiiebUDnv SeH«. 

B&UIB. K-land Neol fW. Q-). THE ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. Wltt> 
I i>iirnprniLk lllii'ilratinrL^ Sfumd EiiitLrn. nviitii. Dtfpy EiA icif. M. iff- 
iHalKB, K.J. GREAT ^ J HE A EWE. WiUi aumaroos Plnq* "d Ilfu5U-»iiM». ^ff>«Jfcw. 
\ in. net. 
\ Kajnilton (F. J,V D,T*, Srt BvH&iJrf T*xu. 

Hammond (J.I.I. CHARLGs IAHES FOX: A sbfri^lcflisnnl*. 77«*ivft*: ieff,(&t 
nuuuy OJ-f- A SHORT rflSrOHV of THR ROVAL navy, twu E*«t.v 
t TiKiBs TU ThB PnsaKiri Davi IIJiibLibIhL T^ivt tWiimfa. Dwrny Ittf. ti, <yL fcdL 

r Vol. I. Tsrm-fftaa. 

LEjUuui? ^JameB 0.1. K.^. THE SRiRir AND ORIGIN Or CKRlGTrAN 
r MO'^ ^>T1C"TSM. OTWuarw. Gs. 

4HE VMr;rOM Ot' TJHE DESERT. Ciwn 3r* ij,*J, «/. 
are, lA. T.^ ma, the construction dr LARDE INDUCTION C01L5. 
L ^''■' 'i niirEiproii'; lllsg""", r'if'ty St* 1^. 

"HarilBO a f Clifford}. READING AND READERS, Fim/. flw, h- W. 
TUwtbflme iWathanlHlL S^c \.\\\\t l.ibniry. 
HEALTH, WEVLTII AND WISDOM, Cr^n GnJ. u, k(^. 
HAatn iFrant R.). bccUlie LliiEe Guidca. 
H^atb flJudlcy). Sad C'^nnDiticui'i Lili'ry- 
"TeUO lErnebt). studies l^ SAiNTSHLP, Trwulwod rion Lhc Ttvach by V. M. 

CwA-i-.iiLi. fVa^fli-'d- af-*rf^ 
Hanilsnrm^B, W,U rella-^rE^icE ColJtec, 0<Ea><f. THB LITE AND PRINCIPATE 
OF THE FMPKROK Nf' Ufi. W;lli niuvrfltjonii DtiHy^fm, im. SVi iV'. I 

SrodcrBOU (r. F.l. ^^^ T.Ullr Llbiuv and OaI'viyJ BLOgiBphibb 
RBlaVjW-E.J, Er\<.LJSH LVRIC5. -S*f Purf i"rf/f Ijh. C/flM* Be* >i 6rf. W'. 
BeDlef (W, E.J and WWblftJ 10,K A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE- C<wto» lif. 

ift^'-'l'-. I'l'' lot. 6r- 
HBM<ai(fi.H,l,B,EF,, L'.jionefW*,lmJn>l*r. APOSTOLIC CMklillAMTV? A* Illot- 
LiaLrit ty |be EirlxltiorKiU rauL lolhc Cwiiill^'Jn. Cnnm Bcv. ^ 
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LtOHT AND t£AVEM: Hi>TtNtiCAL«nti 8DCIAL 3uB^9. Crvtv^frv. ii. 
(IISCIPI.INK AND LAW. ^£ji/ It<a u . 6^. 

Hurtwrt of ClierrniT7 lLfiT(1)r S^MmlAiure Ulirciry 
BflTluiV. A.fl.i, fi.A. KNCUSH THA[>K AND 

TbtNTH CKNTUhV. Crmmitv. u. hL 
BflTWMd (W). PAUO AND rONTK: A Boek 

RllbBTt IT.L ,Sea Uttte Illuc lloclit. 

mUjClart^ K^satcrcd Tid^bfu^ Id the Ciir hhI GiJMi of U>aduu Imduiti. SeeTuEboak>1 

ofTerhTinlcicy 
Sill (HflOTTlp B^A., HuainULvr of Ibc Uoy'r ll»h SJi«jIh WvJcOUe, Capc ColaDr. A 

SOUTH AFRICAM ARITHMETIC. Crfivniw- gj. 6^, 

Tfais boeV ha^lwfp ip«ci>I1y ivnlltn far lue in SoDlb AflKAJt Kboo^ 
KlUegaB (Bow-fcTd a), wit H THE BOER FORCES, WjiIij* UlusumiianE- Stctvi 

HoibailBV (EiSutV "^^i^ BRUNT OF TliL WAR. With Map uhE lllubLritioito. 

AColaniul LdilEon u bI B9 pul>lu]]cd- 
BOWlome ll. D. rallow of CC-C, Onforn, THK THEORY OF KNOW'LJlDGB. 

BoblDU [J. &.>, MA. llfTElRriATlONAL TfiAUtJ: A Siudy of tioaaoik Prindpto. 

f mm flp'0. 9r l^i^ <i/f S*f aEi^b Social QuccliensSeTIH. 
EoAffklniT^^D.CL. Sev Ludcj^orRcUtiDn. 
HOTf imomaj Jenaraon). SHELI.KV AT 0XF0R& With pn rntpoduclion ly 

R, A. Stftuaitiil:), ^V^/, BFl^ sj. #*</, 
Haldm-SUjue (0, da). k?<q Doolu on Baaiacsi. 
HoJdlch ^SLr T, &.). KC.l.R- TKS INDIAN BORDEKLAIID] biEug & Pcr»ru] 

Renuid uf Twcibiy Vcik lllLUtrkieJ. Dimj H'& lOt- ^^ xff- 
HoIdHWOrtfUW. ^ J, M.A, A HI^TOKV OF KNOLISH LAW. f- A,* \'9jttm4i. 

Vfl. 1. I^t'ir Si0. i(u, &</. M^t. 
Holyoakata, J.V -S«« Social QufHioriE S«n», 
Hoppnar. S"^ Liiik GAlleiieh 
SoimCfr 5«e Cldi^Lal TnLEj^Jaiiom. 
Bontror^ JE. L. S.f. M a. WATEIRLOO i A Kuntive ud CritiduK, Wtih Pkni. 

Sj£ffmJ£ffifia^^ Cfffmn ii'^ §i- SccbI«j Ojifaid BloRiapliIe^ 
HOTDKA. C.}.. Mm?r a1 An ind Manual Tr&inini Dtpannifntu, Rdjul Sdwol, Gwenwicli. 

Gee TciEboskj cTTEcluialc^y, 
Barton (H. F-i, D^IL Sto Uadera al RelJgiDn, 
Bffila ^Alaxajiier). M^U^CHURIA. wirli [lliutrBtLOD> and v Map. StamJ XJitisii. 

Dvmj ^voi Tfr tU. ntt. 
Bow tj. Q.y SIX GREAT SCHOOLT^IASTEES. Willi P^zTtnU^ ^i lIUxmtiiuiL 

BffWttl (Q.). Stf Soda! Que.tiirtli f^ariai. 

BuOAOn (Bolrcrt). MI.MORLAI^ OP A WARWICKSHIRE PARISH- With louiy 

ILlutTvliani. if/mt ht-o, ta. tuf. 
Blltlua (C. E.I. TilE PRAISE OF SHAKESPEARE, An Eii6li=^ Aatholoty. Wilt 

A Picface by 6iDf rv L't Demy Pre, -j. 6ii. pner. 
Bn^Si Cmomas], TOM BROWN'S SCKOOLDAVE;. WiEb ui Intrtdoctioa u(! 

Notca I'y VtJt^'Un RaMl^iftLl'- Ltathtr. RxTjal -iiat^, ii- ^- nft. 
BaUtdlUcfii (fiOrSi^ G.}. the M-.W FORR^T, l>H:rib«d by llliuiratH inulau 

wiTh 5D PitCuics by Wai,tb:t TrNi^ALB tod 4 ty Mau Lut'r RuMr W^l^il L^v^Ov^ 

Bt#. ■? I J. ]^^^ 
Button 'A- V^>4 MA. S«eL«nilcr- off^elleiDn. 
BUCton W- H.t' Srt Lcadm of KcHtinr., 
Button JW. B,^ W.A, THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. WiLh Port™i» 

Stcand Editw- C^^ivn Biv. u, S^e ;il90 Lrailf ra urRd'giur]. 
BTfttt^. AL A SHORT HISTORV OK KLOHENCK. />*w*Hhi. jj. W. nti. 
IbMu (HBorlft). BRAND, ADranuL truiBlaicd by W^lli^mVilk^. TkirdEdHwy^ 

InM (W. R.K >1A ■ rella« bihI Tik*? of HwFind ColTtgeH Oxfofd. CHRISTTAN MYS- 
TICISM, Tbe BuiLpLc]] Leciurea fflT iB^. jTawj Sw, tsj, 0^, wr. 5ee aka LLbrtfy b1 

lanM <A. I>^>, U A, A HISTORY OF THB BRITISH IN INDIA, Wll^ Van Ud 
PlBni. CnrTOH Iro, W, 
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tCmfi-li^^A, Sea CornmcTcul SenrB- 
la (F' BuiiiItQii> ,SkTLc LiiLleOLiLdH. 
Jacob (Fl, M A. 'y'n Juniot Ecaniuiaticijl ScricE. 

SeffrevB <.D. gwjtil hoi.lv'S theatricals. 

Culvucto I'lcLuTCJn Sffer Jiajai ifflta- a- fnf- 
JeuKi) (£->, M,A.> Ri-idcr of Law in LJre UinvEi9t7 tti OxTord. K^GllSH LOCAI, 
(iOVJ£RNiMtNT. t^.«irnSw. m. fioL 

Ieeaopp lAugustUB), L>.T>. Sm l.eadcii oJ^ RdiBiou. 
6TOnH(F.E.h, M A., l-llt.D.Fnnci^ial of Haf field HifMlmluuii. Se(? ChlWtkmiab'B LiWory 

ijcnnflon {inn. Barbunr. wjli,i\m uulham donke \\d hi^ faiends^ 
Johnston < Sir H,.H,>. K-Cn, mhitjsh c^:^TKAL A(K.ica. 

IlIiiEfTJllijris jm'J Sirf Blapv SrvnJ EdiUfti. C'TJVJf ^To. i[Ij. «c^ 

JOneBlH.}. ^^cCoiuEncrLLi! Scries. 
onee iL- A. Atfaerlejil, K,C.. MP., anJ E«Uot rHu^h H. L. 



DaiCTJIwcl flUil Eirmtrared wU B^ 



With hhtIv 



THt MINERS" 



^pUII'P. to THIi CCALMlNlHlS' KKOUL.A'HON ACTS- Cn^rrtBt'*, J^i. ftj^ wt 

SOnWlalBSEll, Scz ^L«llll1?I1'i Unij^r^kl J.ihror*. 
uUflJULidj) Of Morwlch. REVELATIONS OP DIVINE LOVli, JidJted Li)- Ghacc 
\VAh:rftCK^ Lrsiut 'Az'n^ 5.^. &y. 

tTBU^- SeQ Clob-^LcaL TmiL.laLionB. 
rLlCiaiUULlU.I. See -'^OLi^tl OungiiDn^ Scries. 
itSffU- F.), r> D. THR AGAPE AND THE EUCH^TtlST, C-fP« Bm- )1. *^ 
ft(B ll Olia]> THE POEMS or. Exiled wUb lutiodiKLian and Vats h' L, da ^im- 
Dmrt, M.A ./J**V Bpor js, &i. mfL Ste alto IJllle Litrarj- and Melhli.;ik'« Unlvflr-aL 
Ll^r^iTi;. 

ame tJDlm), the christian VI^AK. Wiiji nn InirodnGtior 4Tid Nilcs liy W. 
Li.CK, O. D,, Wjifdcn of ^blflCallflgC. llliulralDd b^ R. Ammmq Uoll, Thit-J Jt.Jilia/: 

ZomidB(7h«ziiaaI). 1HE IMlTAXrON OF CHRIST, With an UtroiliicilQh by Dhatj 
('jLj<nAii. UluainLlciJ by C- M. Gesf:£. Thifd Ediiiaiu F^ap. 9x!P. ^j. ^d-: foM^d VHf 
(K,-^, ^j. Sep also Libnivdrllpvvjrioii and MeLhuen'^ LInl venal Liljrxry. 

ermedy {jAmea HCiiiElitDn). n.D.. A.ssEiiiDt Lfliuipt in Dignity in ihc Vni^f^iiT ^f 
Iiutlm. ST. PAULS SLCOXD A>iD THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. \t\{\, Imrailiicilori, Diswrrailan? anJ Noies. Crrtv* itv. 61. 

iXBltell {J. DJ- IHRClLGil 5T!OT AND TLAME ; Be^rg Lbc A>[*«D[ure< vid Eitptiri- 
<jii.csaf Jr U, KtbTdLL, ClNiplnin in Oeiicrfti Cliii^EiiEt J« Wrl. Crv^LrJi $^"1 i^^ 

tSmmlium W.^ M.A. THLCHEMtl^TUy OF LIFK ANO HIi:AL1H. IHiblrALfhT. 

rlaJ»lA.WJ. See I.illle Lihnwy. 
^XipnnV IRvdyaTd). H A K RACK ROOM GALLADB. tW TA9*„«hJ. Cr^ Bc4, 
'^jfnfifFA f.itilii'/\. At. 
A Cdlanial iLdiLiDQ |« aI^D cublUllcdr 
IXHE SEVEN SEAS, fnidTfout^/i.L J'tnlk htHU'cH. Crtwmhv,r'^f te/,6j. 
A CclMni^l Kdin.in iHpltn^uMibhnl. 
:Ul^ FrVI^MAT[0>S. ^laf TA^-H^^m.1 ^'iteonii £4ltioH. tT-Pun Siv^ 6i. 

A ColQAiil Kdilii^^i 1? aE'.d nuLlLihfd. 
lEFARTMENTAL BirriES, SijUrnth £6ilitm. Cr^-ntu^. J^vfltfvm. ^. 
A Colonial tdiEi in 1^ nl^o rii^blihhtiJ. 
llf^MW lltig ^B- J^), ^r. .^,, PrcfDHor of fiw TeBiBmenc E^Fj-rni ni K.i[^'« CnlltsBt Lnndon. 

See WHtnuDMcr Coiiiiikrn[ii.ilc&' 
[Lamb <01UjlM and Kaiv), THK WOKKS OF. Ivliitd by fc V. Lut4i With 

Nuincin» [UiuJ-rWioiJli. /nS^ivt i't^imn- Dimy Go*. 7J. S*/. fK^. 
iTHK KSSA\S Ot" KLJA. Willi D«r iw ltlu:,tr*Iloiii by A. Oaith Jtl^EJ^, ami an Iniro- 
dudionby E. V^ Lucas. DtmyZw- lof- 6Jr 
me KING ANI» QUEliW OF Ht'JlETS: Ap ita Bouli fur Chilklicn. iJktinMed by 
WILL[,^^T MiiLnn,^DV' A atw edition, in faoimU*. vdiEwl \>y C- V. LuCfct 1/.6*. 
Scc.-lIm) J'lLlJr LLluaiy. 
ilambcrttF. A. a>. SHTtn IJmIf Guiricfc. 

emliTOa (?irofHBor>, i-ic [;>imi»UDc Te^t*. ^ __ 

nfl-POfa« tUtnnlerK A Ht5T0rt^ Of EGYPT IN THE UIDDLK ACtS. fullj 
illtj«traLcX c'j-mK'I tt-?. ^b 
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■laiawal-I^KDVnor DSVOEfSHlRL a K^uby. W^itlUuLWiob. 

n««lQottia I- lUMtM A HISTORY OF POUCe mETCGLAVti. rp*«l.M^ 

Uill<FKdT>& TKF^COMLC ENGLISH CRAUilAm. EatelNwd wiU UBik»U aT 

wdtiricuratie tllB-inFwatliy IrncH [-csrv yW'i^>#- >■, «^ mtt 
Uwaarr.&XKA. ALR aniSVati^R, lllLuuue^ Cpwm-Bhl at^od. 

uttMuu«tia.h &T5A^ti']i.*r,', i^™^ 

UwkCValMlXUlf-tWuileiiafKtblcCanvc. ST, FaUL. IDE l|JLSTliR>|lUEJ,DEIL 

Looltl lJobA> !^ >TcihiK]i't Uoimul lAWkJj. 

tAr»n«r (OMtH EOiUMI LETTKKS wok a SELV-MAUK MtKCHANT TO 

A CohniAl K,i1ii >« alift pcbli^bcri. 

.A CjfL'.^lbil ILliLi^n ii ;i]'Qpv&U>l»d. 
Lover (SAJOUftU Sc* inmimed Pi^^tt Lihrary 
£ V, U 41^ 1 0^ L. O. ENGLAND DAY HY DAY ; Or. The Bi^liihnuii n«jidl»cik b 

A liLir!(»iTuc Vl-I'L'ui^ piiiI Atntmii^r 
LUCU(E. VJ, NLf, Mth Cr^^ CHAKLE^ LAUH, WTih numcraitA J>or(Taiu»id IU» 

irKlinni. I'tiO i'cli- I>*^f Sea. UJ^ "#/- 
LUDl&n. fceLles.LvBlTidntMoni. 

LvAoaiTfoel a >■ S'i [timor -'^iliixvt I^doIe^. 

Lyltfllton(Kop,«ri,i-^ WQMKV ANH THKm WOKt:. C'<»>-l». «.fci 
MM- JIO'hV KWiiL.:^3 ANI.> Vp'IIAT to wear. C'nr.<8w.u. «r. 
MicmilirjLordl. ;:k(IICM. AND HJSTORiCAL liSSAYS. Ediiwl l.y ^' CL Mo^^ 
iAi,i I , M A, TKfii i'liimnts. t'r- fc*, lit- 
'J hr niily filLiiihn i| ihit^Vot CDDipTDle ly UTinDlaied. 
M'Allm (J, E, B^y St.A, Sec CbmiiterelAi i^irlt^ 
NUJCullOCll IJ. A.). See CbDFclLiun 1 UbnrVr 
VldOtUm iV.). Se» Lcj^lei-i of lltliRlon. 
HcOsnaDtt, {Z. &,), BdiiNii o( ibe A'^aiVvv 'Yair^j, Ciij JliHioi of Lbc .Ou'^ .V/ivj. 5n 

WDowdU (A. B-J» Hcc riAff^rJ BioipapTiiei. 

NADllHylA. H). SfeCtiurf}ink.iiL'-. l.ibr;iT^'- 

MMltLBCLaurtfl), M.V A PHlMhU OF WORI>RWORTtI. Cr^nS-^, ^. 6d. 

MSairy (j. r.\ LUtr, a HiSTORY of the egypi or ihk ptolkmiks. 

Miltloniiir, W.lLl. D-j DuAiiioa PiuTcnscir of Km L**! nf Eutl&mJ in tho UnhWiiiy at 

C^nibii.lgs. ITANOH LAW TITENGLAND, tfay^ifBvt. 71. td. 
SfAldoat^ E>>, M.A. EN'GLTldlE RECORDS, A CjiDpaDlua la Llic Hl^EOiyaf EntlHiid- 

THK LNGl.HH CiriiE^Jr HIS TlinilTS AND DUTIES, Cr^w^Qi^a. ,j. ^ 
MamlmntlB, C}. M.A., trlLuw or J'cicjliou«, Omibridcc A GRKtiK ANTHOLOGY, 

UUQbBnblH, O.XM A., aii>^CD0K|A.11l>M,\. rAS.>5AG£S TOR UKSl^EM TRAPS' 

lAI'ION. Sff^-1-f f-'difwH- C'-flri'M^eff. ^r, id. 
BliLilDAOiCtur]etiJpUQf> i^^c McLLucn'it L':iivcr»al Lrbraiy. 
Mntr fj. El, I'.R.S , >>l]civ of at Jchna CoIIt^p, Ounhrida*- 

sTUiw or sct^LR\^ Srtvtd Sdiiitn. iiikiq&Btcd. Cmirfi 

AciPICUr.TIIKAt.iiK.OL.OGV. Wiih niimerous llluiiraiiQiu. ( 
MfiTToU fAndroif)' Sea tjLilc UWirr- 
KaBkBlUAsI 5«Cannflii?tiii"i UbruT- 
«fl»oa(A, J,Xr>,D. fif<Uadfri<rfR«lijio.i, 
MniAQd <Qeorp>). TflE I■^^->^.^.■^ION OF PLANT LIFK 
JllmlTlllioi'i- ^Tpvii'H Ir'^y n. bd. 



THE SCTENIIFIC 
Crnnn Oh. &r. 



LfiwcE Foma, ViUh 



Gehshal Ltterature 



ts 



*Tmafl<C,F,0.)jM.A.TEWNYSDM A5 ARELIGIOUSTEACHER. Cr, S». (b. 
iF<FtlU)r THK J'HIL IWAV ALBUM. Sicotid EdiUm. *fB. \^. ttl- 



W,i 



|rBllOWB(Bmlzu8.)> A SI30RT STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. C-Am S>4. 

Wlcieii tE. B). THE ART AND PRACTICE OP HAWKIWG. WhU j Pl«ioBr.™« 
bvO. ]!:. L4>Li4iEi anil oilier [Iluicraciom O^mysvj. loi ^. 

•HOlaiatJ. a>. THE LiFK avd letters or sir johjj everett uauiifi, 

Prr-iitlcLiL ot ihc RayiLl AcocJcjnyr Wiib ^ig llliisinuiunip ufvbiQb g :irc In l'^lOluE^A>1]^f> 

Millalb call jDbn ErcrDtt)' SccLiiiLcGalloIcL 

llimB<C. TJ, M.LM.K, t'TinciiHtl dT the Ktxaugta PoLrlechDk CdLIve'- Ser T»ibaaU of 

Tccb roJ c c>-, 
aillnB(J.G.KM.A. A HISTOKYOFROMAN ECtVPT- riiUy lllutiraird. CnivH&aa. Sr 
UiltOO, John, THE POEMS OV, BOTH ENGLISH AND LATItJ, Caoipai'd vl««»ef>l 

TliF< SanR4 vtTB !/-( in Mur^ii^k Ly Ml. tiENVv LavBS, Gentlonm of the Kuifi Cbnppel, 

Pribitd anilpTililiRh'tl prtrnrding in Ord*r- 

Prinas Annestn Pauls ChurchvArdH idj^. 

Soe niro LiEiIb Ltbrary mid MclSuan'E UDivdiPol LibrHrV, 
MlDcLm(H. C.K M.A. ^« UtUcOBllcriet 
Kitcballl?. CbnUiiArB), M A- OUTLIPJFSOF e[Ol^CV IlliutnrHl. Stttmd Edititn^ 

Cftarti Qrti, 6j. 
A rtii'buk duigDPd Id cover Lha Sclitdutn iodad tayita* S.tryw.\ Callti« of P^Ti^ciiDq 

nrid 5uJ^c□a.^ 
'SToJl TA )-' See Boalrian EUfTiiip«s. 
Hoir [D. M.). Km Lillla LiSriuy. 
fioijrij iB. E.^ SccSociikl QiicbtlQiL^ S^ricftd 

Uora (Bj.r Tbomoalr S?c Mr'.lmcu'n L'tilvcibul LILirtry. 

Mttrin J W. R), (Jud LinJlcEr, Oiclr.r,'. A HISTOKV OF HUSSEA FROM PETER 

TITE GREAT TO ALEXANDER |L \V;ih Unpund PLuih. Cwrv^Zve. ^. 6J. 
RUTiOlKR, JJ, laif DfCftnuTi Calif ^e. ^ceScliaol Fii;uTuiiB(lDn SeH«- 
lCClTTlll(J. E-L ^u lliB Titlle CuiJtB- 
Mortoni'nf^r:!! ATi4lPrB(iJt>. S^r Mi^BTOdrUk. 

BTDuIO (H. C C.J» U I^>-. LorJ GiibpLp of DurhDio. Set Leiidari af RelioiQn- 
Huii [M. M. Pattl&oa\ M-.V THE CJIEMISTEV OF riRE. The ElTmmiBjy 

Hrinrin'us o T CJi sni'. Iry . 1 1 Eei f tTQl'-'l . Ci'/TirH ST'A M. fAi. 
BunloUa^V, AJ, M.A, S<:eJ.T, Duon. 
HimrOdE. ), IJ- l>. SwTho AnMJUWUT"^ Rnolrt. 
Kavol OfQcflT lAf. E'^c IIUi^iraiDd Tockci LLkar/. 
Keal^W-e.^. ^^^^ K. PJ. IlalL 

K^flDBji (Jr n. } adA otbors. Son TJtnuy aFDwailan, 
Kli-tii>]B t J. B. B.J, Hcc Ljiilc Lilnafy. 

HlDlE]ln(T), U. A- EX\Mir«ATlON PAPKKS [V THVOYDTDBS, Ctb-^Sw b. 
ffimrOd. ^v-: lllu^ir.ncil PutV.I LlbrorT' 

jlortboot« Uamaa^ k.a tiik (ONVEusAxroNs d> James ^OK^HCOTlL 

R.A,, AND lAMKS WARD, EJiHd 1-y Ra^t,-! FlevciUp. Wilti many Fortrail* 
Demy Fpa ioj. Gi/- 

rorWftr(A.H.J, Au'hor of 'HlgliivByi and Rpuayi (p Oftvo^i qM Cnmw^L' NAPLES, 
WLb ?A CoIdihtiJ JHifMrauur.i by MadkicA O'lnvpHtHAQB^. A NwFJilKn. Crrwn 

iTovallft TTTF D[3CIPLESAT SAIs AHCJ OTHER. FRAGMENTS. Ed!i«ilbyHA 

I '* IliPCFT l-'citfi.Sfa. jr.f-t 
OIlphfmtlMTJI,!, bm Leaders nrRdiswiU _ _ _ 

OmaJl IC, W- C,». M. a., l^fflloi- of ail SouVi ; Onftwd. a history OF THE ART OF 
\^AR. Vol, IE.: Tbc MJi^iLIc Afet, frunt lha FaUrlJi tD ikc FDUrrcanth CaDlurj' Hllli- 
micd. /Jrwr end. lo^- tuf^f^ 

Ifiy CR^l-), H.Dr, Prfif*»iQr of Paitocal Theology a( Oilord aad CuiDn cf CbriH Cburrb, 
kc H^iidli^ick. ur Thrulu^y ojid Leadari ut Rvliu^an. 
m (DOUfliuh, ^iDFPi-iiTrAi'LBw, SflcifEstry [<] tEe AJIUmcc Uariba uui UmcnJ AuuiiK* 

Onilli!. ir,^at(^r'BU«f«CKL A HAN D BOOK or NUHSIHC. Statui AOitim. 
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Palmar ffTBdftTtak). WITH KUKOKI IN MANCHUPU 

PopkerlGUbartf. A IX>VEk'S PIARV: SOKGS IN SEQUENCE, J^cw, Bev, v. 

rariu&BDJi iJoimL ka-RADISI ifi solk i'akaiijsI^s tbrristki^ qk a 

[lABliKN Ob' At.L SORTS or PLEASAfJT PrOWKRSs ^W^. ^j, ji, «/- 
Al*uS[l EilLEkfri of bCuplESdIi la])aiir^ tfJIuir. "/>■ \iH\l^aSKet. 
ParnwDtarlJfthu)- lltUO-TfLOi'KS, Ok NKV FO^UiS >'0a SUM>IALR. »«»i, 

KJited '\>y PurrLivAE. 1,aj<»iun, OH4rf0. 4i. td. «fL 
ParmntJtT 1 FTDf. LMQL S» Nyanlinc TettiL 

FaaBOlL lOflOTBB). SOCIAL CARICATURKS OF THE EIGHTF-R NTH CENTURY, 
ftHfi^iitJ Qf^fi.'. £/, .?j, 6rf, »iA Srt ilIjd [,iiiie Bvfllu en An anil JUiulrai^iJ FdcIlci 

PfltarBOn*W.R.)fHn]rimmS-ift). LIFE'S QUESTIOM NOR. Cmt^^t^. ^i.CJ,nfi. 
PatterBOQtA. H,). NOTES OF AN BAST COAST KATURrtLlSX. 

i:.ij.^iif hy V. Si>UTiiGATII- SfomJ Sd/liMii. Cr. iM. 5t. 
PBOOODfefN,^, SccUllk EsakoanAn. 
Poarce <£. H,K M.A. annals of CKBI-STS HOSPITAU Wleh ihdt IHnrtn.- 

POWTJK. B.>, ijnJd Medallliiofilu Royal GeoETiiphicilSocifii'. MOkTUWARn OVER 
THE CHIlAT ice, WiTh Ortr B« l[lnttr»ir*ir?. i Thii^f, J!py^•^^ii■. js/ „/*, 

Poel (SliflflT}, Uic FcUti*ofTriii1tjCollcH,0*riHd, *el] 3ecici*iy luihe Royil CoiamiaiQa 
Qc ihq Lki^nting Lnvk PkACTJCAX UOENSIZdO REt^ORM- Stamd BiiHir/^ 

Cmii-fi Urvi ij- 6J', 

PelorHU. Pj. [iriJ- SfpChtirchmati'B Lihraw, 

pBtriaJW.Iinifidoral.E-CL.p LUD,, Piofuwtot EsntioLosy"" UniyosEijCollcBe, A 
HisrOPV O^ EGYPT, tjidh tub EftHuasT Times to tue PnHSUnr IM* VnWf 

Vol, I. PRHiusTOifiC Tlubs th XVJth DvwAsTr, /^A J£duiai. 

Voi. ri- Tua XVIIth K\m XVIITth DvumTiffH, Fai-'tM Eiiiliati. 

Vof.. ill. >[XTh ruKXXritD^hrta.iEa, 

Vol. IV. Thb Kgvit ^y tuf Pr.kmwin^ J, P. Maifapfv, LIecD. 

Voi- T. Rdnah Euij'T. J. Ob Mii.M^i M-A. 

Vor.. VI, KcvHT ihi TifE MfDDi.K AiiBs. Sta^lkv Lakb-Pihhf, M,A- 

RBLICION ANE CONSCIENCE IN ANCIEJ^T ECVPT. F"My Illn.*[»;cd, Crw^m 

tvo- If- bd. 
SVRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TFLL EL AMARNA TABLETS, ^nra* 9h. 

EGVPrUV TALE<i. [Ihiitraifld by Txi-iTithH Elltb. /■ 7^« i^otuma. Crtm.^ a<u 

V, Ctf. €ii.fft. 

EGVPTIAH DRCORATIVIT AKT. Will im^ UlunraUcnr:. C*flU« 6w, 3'- 6-^^ 

PbUUlW *W, A.). Sflt Otfuid H[o?rnph;«. 

PbinpOrtB fEOanl. MV DEVON VEAR. Wiih^allliisirflUoiBbv J. LRvFHTHVBjiriKW, 

Planaar (Philip). WITH STEVN ANI> DE WET. Sxatid Edith*., Crminiflw. v. e*t 
PUutUH, THK CAPTIVI. E-liiH, wiih bti iDfrorincfinn, Tanual Ndi«, and a Cum- 

[[jcjU.irV, Tjv '^' ^'-- Ll^Lt*iTT reLljworjcails C-j?1c^e, drocfL Dtiny Bptf, im, fij, jKf^ 
PIOwapa-wardUlvU-T.K H.Ar. Km^'it-nLI- CsmK S" SrIipnL ftmnmBiion Sciiei, 
Pooook (Roffer), A FHi:)NTlEItS\1AN, ThirdEJiUfi. Cnm-ttBv^. 61. 

A l^loi]i;iL ILJiiioJi is alw_pul,liflbed. 
PoamflrtlTnuik). modern SPmiTUALISM. I^y-rhtm/^. i»n-j li* *>t. ntl^ 

A Hiviirvaii'lflCriiicimi, 
Poar [J- Patricli Ls). . A MCDFRN LECIONARV. ^.^tmBw. 6r, 

A ClJi-iiiJ:!! KiJiLi"Ji " aiIjo piililialjol. 
PollHriKAllaal- S^ Link RnQlsfin Art, 
Pollard 1A> WJ. OLD PICTURE EO0K5. Willi 01007 ILInitEailoai- Dgwy Siw. 

1 r. d/f. nrf. 
PoUord (Bliia P.). ^'* Lit Jo DoqVb Od Ar|. 
f OllfKlE (Davidl, M.LN.Ap* Auihor ut ' Mcidem Shipbiulding aniJ Ebe M« cnfaeKl in IL 

*1f.» cic Se» Boalfl on PuilLiittii. 
PotlerjM-Cf. MA,, F.L3, ATEXT-BOOKOFAGRICULTURAL flOTAhV. Uw 

iTAlCiL J'np*J JCJi/ioH- Cr-i/tfn Iw *', 6^ 
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Potter So; (Aa OHh \VirBN 1 WAS A CHILD. Crvt^ Im. u. 
PraafiaujO.]. A k£v to THH time ALLUSLONS IN THE UIVI\£ COMSDY. 
U'lLb U Di*I. STialianartiJ. y. 6d. 

PraikCOiQJ. 5eeR,W/ofj. 

Pr#acott iO. L), AHOUT ^tUSlC, AND WHAX IT IS MADE OF. Tn?™ I». 

II &/. Jiff. 
Price IL. LI, M A, fslla* of Oriel Col!eB>, 0*oii. A HTSTORV OF ENGLISH 
POLJTICAL lECONOMY- /"ok^W tiAJjun, Crown (m. w. &/, 

, pnmrose iDBboraui, A modIlRn bo:otia C'mr.avd. ii. 

PROTKCrrON ANlt INDUSTliV. E, variuua Wriitcj, Cir*.. B™. ii-firf. w^, 
. Pueln JLld ROVlflJltlBOJL THE MICRDCGhM UK LONDU.N. ca LQNiMrfl im Mim,^.] 
TUTtF. U'ltk 11]^ ]llus:rai3flri6in CoIdui, /-( Thm ^'ohtrifM. Small ^tt. £j, xr. ifi, 
* Q' (A. T- QnlllQr CouchX THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pr«ssaijn af Epifi^h Lyriix.? 

Quovodo Villcgaa, ifc MiE,ijiuT« Librmy. 

ait.BtulE.B. THJh: W00i>H0USfcLOkHKS}'ONDKNt:R. r-MiaSM. 6r. 
Kookhun {R, B.)h M,A. Sec WcBlmilLUcFComiDuiEarju, 

RtmdOlpliiB.W.r, DD,, PrincipalcfilielliCDloCLsilCalLeef.Ely. 5k Library af Devotion^ 
lUnnlflfD- W.J, W-.\. a STUUENTS FISTORV of EC0TLA>H. C--, ?t#. *j. fiJ. 
biAbil&ll lEa^tEufBl, M.A., PcUdv and Tuiar or Fi^w Colleee, OxTord^ EJOCTklNE 
ANn nFVF.LOFSr&'VT, rrrncwE'v. fir. 

BawitomB {LavreDce, Ea^.), Srr IHusinLicd P«VtA libnuy. 

AR«al Paddr- ^.ppllJTiirntFd Pockri Lihrajy. 

BeaaonCV,), M.A. S«t Scinol QLi«ticn^ Seiic3, 

KeCtrtTT] 1W. EX Author oi 'Ancitnr Wooj tnij Iaci Woi-b m CuntUEdrfl,' trf. ROYAL 

A-JD N^^TORJC GLOVES AND ANCmNT SHOES, prpfLivly llluiErMad in 

EE^itui anJ hair-iL>iie. Qvnrto, £3, ss. miU 
BornoldB. Sh JJuie c:»rr?ii<^. 
, BOMTta (U^ E.J. SnCC. ClioiiDcr, 
BOBtrtBOn. (A), D.D., lj)Td Bri^JiDTi of Eieier KP-GNUM DEI, Tfce aaQipKni Ucmre* 

Uf i^J. f-'/'py £ri*. iJld £1/. rut. 

Robortflon <C. Grant}, M.A., K*|Io» of AJ[ Souk' Colleee, Oifom, EitBminMin (he Honour 

School of \lo<Irm hIsidtt, Oiford. io^t-t^ih, SELECT STATUTES, CASES, AND 

CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, id^i-rB^a Demyfi'o. soi. 6i/. nif. 
*TtOtiflrtBOTlCBlTO.S,> K.C.S-I. CHITRAL: ThaStoiyorbMinor Sieet. WiEh ndmeiaai 

ilLLL^ujiji-'iih, Mu^iiLid PliaiSd fimreA Edition. Crpiiit tva. 3J-6il ntf, 
KObtlLflOn 'A,W,1, M.A. Ske Church njin't Hjtilp 
Sobliuon 4Cecma\ THE MINJSTRV OP DEACONESSES. V^hku IntEoduci^ L; 

th? J:[li? Ar'fiiii'fii^pnf Canterbury. Crtntm ^va. jr. firf. 
BOCtlofOUCaLlld (La). S^« Lkltle Lltrary. 
Badwell rO. Ra. I^EW TESTAMENT CREEK, A Coiirv! fai BcfiiL-nnv WJih m 

Pref^c* L,y Wai-thti l.-icii,D,r>, WriTden ar Ktblc Collie. V-fnt/. Bw. 31. ti 
,IU»(Frod). ANCllilST COrFERS AXD CUPBOARDS : Ttda Hiiiory and D«criptioq. 

WiEh many IILirtlTBliali^ OuaifJ. /i, jj. iif^ 
Ao^erB (jL 0. L.l, M. a.. Editor iit i£« lui vulnmc of 'Itc tUntuy cf AgrirdLaTc ud 

Priff tri [-In£flnii-' Sep tiooki on Biuineu. 

.EoBfloelE. B.). ROBRRl ILAKLEVh^ EARL OF OXFORD, IlluflnHed. J^rmjiw. j'.Bd. 
Th'rtis the only llfF of Hurley in evulevce. 
See jiUd Tlic Utile Guiilts. 
Bo<9 (EdCf ardl. the KGSE REEADEK. w;[|i ntimerout lllhtlrttHinL ff*rM lt#. 

j^. (h/, /^V*^ .« i/'pj-i'j. Pivls/.aH^ /I, 6</. fwA - /»,»--/ ^'y/, 8/.; Pirt /F. »*/ 
BUb1e(A E) rM>. l-lrirt M;i«(crarCall«f(«. I'-lrhuD. S«f Junicr SrboaL Uwlii. 
BUBHll IW. Olarlli. THE LITE OF AD«XRAL LOKl:* COLLIMCWOOD. Wlit 
llluilrilicn^ bv F, bRASr,WY^. Fmrtk £iiiUtfl^ Cmarii Br'i. Or. 
A CoLor.ial KJiiioii IB alio ■piitli^ked. 
8t. AuBslnL. ^^^ LiljKkiyuf Devuiian. 
it.AlWllHtinfl^ S'? Librlry of Dr^^tion. 

'fllXlTlH. MUUrD>. RELiJlSALD, SiLanJ EJUiat. /^, V- SP'. >/- W. «<■>. 
^^leHfBt. FranolH da). Sfp LiKraryjil Lievoiion, 

nCSlttCMl(A.L,}. A POPULAR CUII>F TO DEVON. ^f#J>— iw. i^. -'/. St.&1» 
F Tbe LIE Lie Guides 
■umiLnt CJ-\ M,A, ANNALS OS WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Wiih ourntniu 

IJUiifniiDiL*, Dtmjlifo- 'ji.ta^ 
i»tliM{C.X S»F Eyrt>t.rin- Tnn. 
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•C0tt,(A.MTwtNST6rJ SPffi>JCtR CHURCHILL W,th Pflrtti^io -nfl inn^mdMifc 

MvloTfB^ (](^>t.ll,S. DHACOV!^ or THE Alii- Wjih RKiny IllnnnitUiiL C', itiA 6j- 
■tllacoiirt iZ dolt M.A. THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. Wirh am loiiQcJuction 

■nij NljEci ark J a I'l^lTiLtin f bal OETA VnliT Dtmp &>«. 71. fi^. Hf/. 
••lUlV.P-KM.A- TneMECtr^NICSOFDAfLVLrFE, lUujlr.tEd, Cr.^ui*. u.Oil 
S«lOna tEtUQlUliaX tommy smiths animals. IHiinratul b) G. W. QuL 

MttlQU.H^)^ AHKCrOTES OF SOLDIERS. Crvb* bNA ji- frf . »/. 
A CotwiiLkl Killliiin i>Ealwipubli«f>eilr 



THE I'OUtt FULIOS, 



WMct Font- dirif^r (iff, oi « ?OBpl«t* 
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t^j; Jfi^'! 1AA4 ; 168;. 

TUB Ardftn sbalrflBpsBJe. 

Dwmj Sev. jj. iW. firr fcfi fthtft, Cdtcial Edltw. W^ J' CiAra, An EditloD of 
Stall: c)p<ard in lici^lt P!ay^ lildLlH nrjcb a rail InTrodudioa. XcnuiJ NHq, tud ■ 
Com nt* nTa ly Bl 1 K« tout of ibr pBR^ 

HAMLET. LiliieJbyEDWAPii Di^wurn*. Ltn.D. 

KENG LEAR. Eiii«J tj W. t. C-u-jis. 

JULIUS [:ai';par. vAwvi &? m. M*i:MiM-i\fj, m-a 

I'lfC TEMPIII^^T, Edited by Mo PETOH Lvcn 

OTHELLO. KJiipfl bv H.C, Habt. 

T[TUS A>JrEONlCUS^ Cdiied h/H. ft. BAii-liaM, 

Tiia MEHHV WlYf:? ^F WWO^OK. Edited l.yH. C. Hamt, 

a MItJSUMMER Nir.lIT'S PRJjlAM. Eddied Ijy |I. Cur-iwiiiim. 

KTVt; HKNkV V- K.rtMf.rhy H. A. EVA«S, 

ALL'S WIiLLTH.\r K>Jrft WELL. Kdil^ Vy W. O, BuiorrocKE, 

rHK TAMESC OF TUF. :SHHEW. EdSicriby S. Wabwici: Pqkd. 

TTMON OF ATHENS. Edited ty K. DmciiL'Tcjw. 

TlM Llbtlv Qoaita BtLatMiKftn< &!liedbyW. j.Craiq, WIcb Imivduitlwu uul Nci|«^ 

See iil^u Mi^ifiuen's irnlvcrMt l.ibiary. 
a|i*rp{A.J, VK TORfAWl'OKrS. Cnrv^nlw. ai.bd. 
Shurp [ISX^- B. A■^ Sec LiEik Ucuka an An. 
SIlMIOell U. B.). THE PIANOFOHTE Sn\ATA- Jn (Iriein ftud npVelopmmiL 

BUftllev iFerCT B.L AEOWAIS ; ui Elfey l>q the dealt or John KeBU, Aulbor of 
* Cndymloji/^l':. PUfl. Fryuli Th« TypCfl of JJidar, 1801. al. Ktl. 

ShMTraUlArttory MA. S*e SocinI Uieitinni S«ie*, 

•ai^jaoy iMatJ E.>. AN EtJDLlSH OHUHCH HISTORV FOR CHILDREN. 
With a Prerare bvlhr Hiii^ap □( liila jltar, loit I'luTusni-nf h.ri^ltf^ia.'.liral tfi'^tory M Kin^^ 
College t LoDi^sit- WiiS MapB tnd IllusiratioTU- Par! I. ^rurt™ ^-a- 31. ij. n^/. 
Slcbflt (WaJtHr). ]:pi^raeLI; A Siudy in PejagQifiEy and Jden^ Vr^JLb j l^Htrui«. 
Ptmy&vt- I", <;J. Mf', 
A Co]:>PLiJ iLiJiiJork is i^vj publUhed, 
l^»« al&o OKrurd Li '.[^^ipbiTE 
SliaeCJ.^ ^ccLUitcDooksou r\ii. 

SlmnnBOiUQ. A.), fr'KANCFSCO r.UARDl. Wiih(tPiiiffs, R^yal/afft. £i,,aw.njf 
SketcLlor (It £. D.). ^c UuTe Books an Aii, 
mptOOiH, F, S-). S» LillFc [tooks on An. 

SlUOn 0OI1S1U). 5ICTLV. ^Vhhc^vtT ko llluetraCLODS. CmMilv. y. Hff. 
SnuQl (E¥KD), M-A. the: earth. An InirodiKiiDa (g PbydDfraFby, llJti^tnred. 

imAllTDod.<ttLO.)- ScG Liiilo Books Dn Aiu 
Smedlay [F. E-V f^w llliTF.tTnrff(r Pj>cliei LUirarj- 

BiDUli <Ailftin;. THE WEALTIi OP H.^TIO^S. Edited rnih ail ln[njdiii:ilau Bod 
numcfjii!i NQie* bv^ I-.DV'IN CA^^*PJ, IV[.A, T^'ova/vines. l^rmyHi'a. un.Htf. 
S»t nUa Metbteii'F; U nivtriol I.IbmT-i'. 
Smltb. (Horace and Jam^B). S«f Liirlc LEbrniy- 

aaeUCRJ,). A HOOK CK EX^fC10R. ll!ii'ti-jil«L Crwt*^-ff. 6fi 
dOPbOClOI. Sn CIhhiIhI TiHikatAlJoju. 
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SOTIMt tj^ A,X Modem LsnELiMft Muter at Eing EdvifdScbool, Bimmigluiii. 

Sc 6 Jn iiim bcbml BajIis. 
Somn CWUton E-V M,A- Spf Juciior Scliaol Boolt* 
aoattor (t;-^ ENGLISH SEAMEN. JiLdiLfd, wlih an InimduclJOQ, tij David Hahhht. 

Vol. I. (Howari[,Clii[ord.t Hji<«J[ja',.DTaJte.Cav?rLdiib>. Steen^ £iiifi>ii- Crvojn^Vf. ts. 

Vol- II- (Richard HaH^tLc^ C^cenviUc. Esisv, and RBlik^b). CrTV^itV. 61. 
BlkUue<C. H.), M.A.. atfiuii CoUcec. SceScIio^I Eiarainicion Strlei. 
BiMkmeT [W, i)- M. k., WarJen oF ^a-. Ch^II««, O.fard. SeB Ludcra ofRclifiuS. 
BlaabrtdBO (J- W-X Q-H.^Uic Cir.on of Voit, and HtsnoiioiQ Fello* of St, John"* Cottngc. 

Orfard. Sei- I ihrary orDfVDiirm. 
'fltMOlifls,' GOLF D0'& AND DOKT'S, StcoiiJ EdU^H, A:**- B™ "■ 

3Utiia&aLA.aLirL\ M.A- 

OJlTlALAlJNA: Kd»v Leuanion ElemtntferTAccitLcn^G. Srvtmrk SAiitt^ /'tfa^^SH. ii. 

KJRST LAJiN LESSONS, £if*YA £*f(in. CtwcPi *C0, 11. 

FIRST LATI^■ READER. With IsVm adnpled to tUSborl*i Ladii Prima. and Voc^bnIiiTy, 

RIASV SE^LKCTIOtJS FrU}M CjK54R. Tte HElvrtian War. Sreat^ Edin'tn. flwd. u. 
E^ASV EELZCTIONS FROM LIVV- FtrE j. The KTiat^ at Rucne. jgn^, S-w«^ 

EASY LAT3N TASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TftANSLATEON. Ttnih EJuin /?»/- 

F.XEMPIA LATTWA. Klrrt HUwciH" "m Ufid Acddenu With VKaboWy. r*w-y 

j KASV LAHN iCXEHCrSES ON THE SVNTAX OF THE SHOKTER AND 

^^ RJiVlSED LATIN PRlUlLH. WjeJl VocBliuluy, Ninth and Ctfo^r f^jfjini, -i- 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: Rule* *iid Ej.era»«. A*vh»iJ i-A'/w*. 

Creurn iro. u, orf. With VocabnUiy, v- 
NOTANDA QLJAEDAM : UuHllancmiE LAiLfL Ex«i!ih< oa ConuDoa Rukt and idiani. 

Aiiurf* £citifin. J^tap. Brfl. u. 6rf, Wltb yDCBbutiry. jj. Key, », wft 
LATIN VCCABUIARIES FOP REPETITION: Amuiaed McoHinj ta SnhjKH. 

A VUCAHULAHV OF LA'flN IDIOMS, i8«<^. .r^M.^ ArftJi*-, u. 

STErS TO GR-EElt. Stieml Edtljon. miitJ. lB-»-f, ». 

A SHOKIKK GKEKK PRI^^FK J. >««■ Bp* ft 6rf. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANfiLATJON. Tki^£diHan. r^t/t^J^ 

GREEK X'OCABULARlES FOfi REPETITION, Aminft*d a«DnlLiiB »o Sabjoelt 

^OUrtA Editiem. f.api Ave. lA ^d. 
GREB^K TESTAMENT ^SEL^CTlON^i- For [Iif Qw of 5chDDl>i. WLih liLtnxlLini«i. 

Noln, Aud VKaVulity. ppw-lft Edtliar<. Fctfi- Bf',H. aa. f^f- 
STEfS TO FRENCH. Sixth Editlim, iB-w. Sd, 
FlKST FRENCH LESSONS. Si.tk Edition, **[ jiid. C^nun tt-e. t.- 
EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION, F^flh EdiHtt. 

Irtttud Feat. 81'* It. td. 
EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELEMENTARY SYWTAX. Wilt ViJubulMi-r, 
'1 Fourth Editiatt Crm^n KT>n 'u U. K.IV. 
FRl^NCH VOCABULARIES FOR REP 
• Tuv/flh Edt-tffn. ^'Cdd, BfW. 1J. 
itfloUR. ZllioUI. M.A,j F.C.S. THE WORLD OP SCEENCE^ tncludlp, ChmiiitT 
; 



Crft9i-n Km 'u tid. Kkv. ij. rvi. 

'E'HTION: Amnied ttccadiiiK (o Subjecih 

. , .D OPSCEENCE, tndudlns Ch4mIairT. 

- KniE, Li^bt, sVuiid» Mifuvtiin, EtKiilckj. Bounj, I^uIqev^ PbyiJoLoEVp Axioaomj, 
nnd Geolojy. 147 lUuiirBiioni, S^-cnad EdiliBn. L'-frnii Sr"r 9'. t>/- S»b □i4a School 



E"aiiiLr«iiuii Scricv 
lUpTuniOn 10. 1, nf rlie THbii[c:il CalkQ?, Brjidrord, and SU(Uudl(F.>Df Lb^ Yoriulurt 

Qjllrne, Lced<. ORNAMENTAL DGaiCN FOR WOVEN FABRICS, llhutrHtJ- 

Drim* Uta Stfond t.d'Iten. ?r. &f, 
Btephouaon IJ.J. M,A. THE CHIEF TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 

EtflrOft iLELUmtlCO). S« LlHle LlbmpVr 

Starry <WJ. M A. AN>ALS OF ETON COLLEGE. Wiih aunKtou lUiuintbw. 

Df^y tie I". ^- 
BtoUiJ't iKaUiertJWl, BV ALLAN WATER. J*^.p-J £J;>/*-, Cr«* 8w, 6*. 
tBTAnaOn [ft, L), THE LItrrElS of ROHERT LOUIE STEVENSON TO HIS 
PAbllLV AND FRIENDS. S<l«[e-J anJ fidrt*d, with NoU> aad InnoriacMoo^ by 
b:<iii CsLViM, Suffi and Cht^ffr EdiriM. CmwBsp^. m. 

*3 
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LUtAKT EdITUH. PfJIulH. iPfA. ISf^VT. 

A Culisnial Kdlflirn b nlvD pLi bliihtd . 
VAlLtMA LETTERS, WJUi m Eictwd Pof ir«i by WujjaB STUAKCi, Famrik f^itTtm. 

A Cu'nJikLiki EdiUfirj ii albir ptilrliBfiCd^ 
THfi: LffK KJb' R U SI^.VE.VSON, Sfc C, tulfmf. 

■t«TBDlODlU,I.)- FROM SARANAC TO THE MARQUESAS^ Ikciaj L«Ltcn niitn 
bj Mri. M. Ir STrvBdsijii iJuelde iGij-l iataeTtiu«r» Miti Janh Wmrrt B^lfouil Wiih 
Ml JaiTDiJuciL^n hy ijai3ii<;i W- HAEPa^n, U.D., LL.D., F.k^S.S. CnkwAvA £».■«/. 
A Colnni*! F.diflan h itl^ij [ruljIiahnJ- 
fttOdclHTt lAim& M.}. ^« DiTord B[<iaT>ptii«i. 
B^at 'E. D), M.A.) ]aig AH'auiii Muiu u Eion, SCLECTIONS ]rEOM TKB 

OLYS.SEV. J^iot. itM, n.t^. 
■tObO 13. J.U PCKMS AMD HVUWS, Wiih 4 Mttaolr by r G- BLtMTOn, MA, 

8Cf*Jk«i iF.h, AL4.>t, cif Lhi libtituE* of Bkal^bi^ aad LactiEm id tbe London Cbvnlxi of 

Cumuicji-B, Src Ifuoki Dn bLujncjt. 
SCrunfl {A. WJ, ii.U. ^rt Ch\iirtiaitb\ BiUt, 
fltr<ladiH.f«D.Sc.. M.jV,Pr4'r»iii>E i>tPh)Dk:b ID tbc I>arliui CollEgt cf ScfaiiH, Heweuilt' 

oir fynf Sfi? Ttillvkul!<of 'Ifchnoloiy. 
Btrntt (Jofl^ph). Tlir. sports AND PAffOMES OF THE PBOPl^E OF 

E,NOL\NU. UlmirBrei^ b^ DUDycneriviDCi, Rfrvi«rlbyJ. CirA.ffj.isCov. LL,D,. F.S.A. 

ata&rtlOOpt I>ijaAldt. THB:3TEUUGLE FOR P£RS[A. WLihiMAp. Cnm/mirm m, 
StnrdU (F I . MnniiA] Tj-ftininti Inilnictorln th' Sluvv Caunly Ol^xn'-il- SOLtTTtONS TO 

THE CITY AND GUiLDS QUESTIONS iU MANUAL INSTRUCTION DItAW. 

IMG, /-(>. ^f-p. u. 
BuokUng jfik- JDhnl, FRAGMEHTA AUTtF^A ; m CoUcctim of &1L ik? 1jKiwqH»b>c 

Pucu^miiLCDby. And piibliiliedliv ft trkad La perperidCf hii caeuflrV' Priqfed t>y hjF 

Pria»Oru(HvNrHBBr MfFSSLEv. flDilare eq bdwIU ic Ida thcp. bl ihciiET] afih«ftlbcfs 

Arm in Si. Paul's C fa urcb yATi! . i6(4. 
Baddardi IF-I- StE C. Siephrnsa:!- 
Surtflfii {R-B-Ih -Sk Illu^iTatrd PHKktl Libnrr. 

BwUllJfttllthUll- TilElOURNAV-TOSrELLA. Edited WG, A Aitmh. Cr. ffpA «& 
BvlBH(J,B,).M.A. ri-lE FRENCH REVOLUTION- Stand SA/iOH. CivwhBiw. u«A 
BTTfftt ^HDtUh. Sec LlttJi^eiu'B^kL 
Taoltui. AGKICOLA. With InirtHlJctitm^ Noiea, M*p, etc By R- F. Davu, M.A., 

!aE« AliI(Tbiii Mazier a1 W^yincul]] Cc'lfgB. Pea*. 6t'j*r 9i. 
GERMAN lA. Dv Ltinnntt Edhar. Ftaf Stw. ti. Scr kIm Cluiiul Iruutitkxii. 
Taal«r (J.). Sp- l-ihrBTVoFLIevolior. 
Tamitoa IE. L.^ A KIETORV OF THE JESUITS IN ENGLAfTD. WIiL Dluiir^ 

TarlorfA.E.f. THE elements OF METAPHYSICS. i?r-V>^- lm. 6/h lirf. 

Taylor iF. O.i. M.A. See ConiiricrciJil &eriei, 

Taylor lL A,), Sob Oxford Biaet»pH-i. 

Tftyl*>r <r, Jt.\. M a.» Frllow of GouviUc Md Caijs CullagCn CumfeidaE. A CQKSTI- 

fUTiaNAL. A^Lf POl.inC^L HISTOHV Ol-^ kOMfc. th*,, lea. ,*. 4rf, 
T«mjBoa (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY POEMS OF, Edii«i, wnJi Nota «h1 u 

iTiirodiirrioTi, by J C If t ' i*TO *i Ti iT.i l^a, M.A^ f7ni*iw Sw, S/. 
IN MEMOnW^^^MAl.'D, AND THE PRINCESS. F-^ladb, J, C«UKC*CotLiH»» M.A. 

CfdU"! Ivo^ tis- Ste alHi LltlIp Library, 

Tortom Alice 1. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN A HOSPITAL. OuMi flw. is.U, 

Thackenr (W. BH. Sm litilfliKmri. 

ThOOb^d (F.T,), M.A. INJECT Lirt. [ lluilTAted. SecemJ£d./ianMni. Cr. Bt*. tJ.itL 

TBompeon jA. H.*. See Ths T.jtris rmidfl*. 

TUOBlonCH»ry W-l, DAILY STRENGTH FOK DAlLV ^'EEDS, T^i^lJ, E4iiitn. 

^afi. &DC. It. tit Hit. Aluediiiont in luperEoi binding ^s. mnd Or, 
TomilkillB (H^ W.), K.R.14.,^. Sea The L^l lie Gdd>^. 

TownlD? <Laav suban), MY CHINESFj notebook WUl i4 lUumftdant ind ■ 
Mapi. /"ir» J ^rf'rjSnw, Dr^y^vc. tar. 6J. lUt- 
A C^>]Q^iaL E^djEJcn k^ al^o puljIiibriL 

^rrttwa iPa^tl, MA.. DI.iiE, DANTE^STUUIES AND KBSEARCHKS. £^Mt' 
[w. Lcu, ^. Kcf. Sce alto Oji^oid Cio^kpLio. 
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TreVelxui 10. II), Fellow of Tcliuiy Colkfe, CiaibEiiJfc, EMGLAND UND£K THE 

STIFARTS. WlihMap'and Plin?, Drny^iki. los. S^. mti. 
TroutbQ^k(& E.). SccTbc Liiilc Gdidn, 

TTlafCS^ A.>. B A,. K.C.&.. HoAdDTCbtinlcal DdmrtirKiilp Swuiiei TcchnlrMl CdHcec. 

!»■« Jl:nlnr ScfliK?] I^ociki. 

-QUl<FrULCH>- 5rt LiiiLe Boolu on An. 

l^ffOKill 1J^■^ SI.A' £eE JunJar Eaamiriat|i>t SviO- 

ftdo la W), D,r. OLD TESlAMtJVT HISTORY. Wilh Mjpt TJu*^ Stdi 

Cl-Ttjrt fva. 6t. 

Wflinior fBJobRTd)- Sea A. L. Cleaiher. 

IFU-L (J- 00 DEVILS- TlEuittDiKl by Ui« Auihor ud Krotn photD^nphi. J^n-ji Su*. 

4j. ^ lui. Sec Alan rbe AflligQAiy's EDoki. 
V&ltflntH, B.T. 5» Liirk Qofiti^nn Ait. 
Walton fu^aol ^nd OoUon (OharlOB). See niusiivoa r«:kci Library, McihLiFD'j Uni- 

v?rui Library, aiic Licrlr ] .bhrary 
Wftnn«liia>-a. Van), on commando, Wiib PonifcU- C*^™ifa™ 37. tJ. 
VatarbouflB (Mth. Airred). wriH THB SIMPLE-HEARTED: Uv\c HDnilLaui 

\^'rnT,*r, in Tf irnUy Pl^fpB- SiHaH P^/f BiWr i#. •»/. Sne alto Liltla Liliiarv. 
Voa.'Ji«LoHlCr. CO, MA. EXAMINATION PAPEnS IN HORACE. C^inoi 4tP, ai, 

Spv bIm JiinLriT Im jm ^iLB IttiU S'rL». 
W«bl><W. TO- &v? Urik Dljr: Qixiks^ 
Vab^rlF. O.K ii«lMibookADf Tfchnolocj'. 
VOllftfSl<lDBJ'HA SqeTflirtboakBof Ttchncr],aFT. 

,TrBlls(J.i,M,rt.,KfllqweLiai(ii[irDf\VadhiinCaTlepi- OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFb. 
By M*Tiibr-rt urilieUoi^'rEiT/. Tiiiiii Fditi^ti Crou'wb^. y.M. 
SHORT HBTOHV or R-OitE. Ftfih Edition, Wjrh 3 Mam. tTr. Bw- ?i. drf, 

Thli book W int^ndtd Tor (hr Middle and Upp'r Fanru ai Pub]ir S^lincA and for Fbh 
StudbitB ■! (he UnivfUHtlci. J I toalUDqcnpinHH TaHc^ c<i^ Sec aLq TJicLldlc Ouide^ 
•tmOTft (Helen C.J. THF LAST of THF, great scouts C Buffalo bill J. With 
IllusEiv^cjDb St£i/tJ Edilian. Dtfj Bew. 6t. 
.bla7(a). S^HcnVy md WhiMty. 

.MOf (L.), M.A., F*lla" oi PpirLial.c CoJlegi-. CambrEd*.. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES I TITEIR ORGANISATION AND CHARACTER- CwwiBm. *j. 
■takarfO, a.), M.A. S'-e Churchman t nilnlc, 

te (Gilbert), the HATUIUL mSTORV OV SBLDOEUt, Etiiicd by L. C. 
MiALL, K-HrS., ikKiiird by W, Wakdb KowLUff, M.Ar Crtnt tvfi. fit- See also Mfihiien't 
Ui^i'riial LiliBjJ. 
taeia <E. E.). ^Ice CammrrdBl Sens. 

tObOulCJLff.X CASPARS D£ COLTCNV. Witli many lUiulntiou, i>/pvy «pf. 
IIJ. 6if. Pi*f, 
^mitUr (BIUl> 5» Uncial QuMlFanE SrrlBG 
Wtlfb* (A. Cl.)jD,5^„ Kiliioc ot EltfiS'icai iyivtiirtatU- Sdc Bnkt on Buiincu. 
WllberfOrt* CWllOrldl S«MrileBDcik?[Hi Ari. 

1 AbD 1 Limiitcl Edition on JapmtaE VcUuin, Dtmv a™ A^u^\ "'H *"" ■,Lin"™ 

I Editioik en harul.nt:id« papff. nrnryP-:'^, i" mt. A Calaaial ililitiDrk It a]«D publuhrilL 

mitbu n^. HA 1^-A. Src ^aCL>] QucatioitA Sgeici- 

WHUnian fJ. From** s« S-y-ial Qntition' Sr-rlft 

g tlHjtTU nrt fW V TUH BRIII^^EI CAHDI^MER. ]:lu>tritb;ij, /ifrtj'Hiv. 10^ &/- 

wimaciBoii (WO, H-A. tAj^y dictation anij spelling. rHtiVrf Eauim. 

Fe^f. Hcv. ir. Sre bIbo JiLniar ExuitLnalLvn SejiGMQiJ Junior Sckool I^fukl. 
motBuitonlE. M.J- MAKERS OF EUROPE Crott* Iw, Thh d £ditiini^ 31, W. 
A TeM-^>'>nV nl' P^]JiW"n HiiiuryfQr MiddreKaimi^ 
KEANCIENT W'ORtc. Wkh MApA aqiI EUulutlJooK^ Ct^t^ve. ^W. 
Scr a'.\\t The Hteii'ieT'i lloitltt. 
BDll(Bl4bOP)' atn Llbraiv uf DchotioTL. __ 

BOnrBMRhi), LORD 5TRATHCONA; ttt Snaynf hi* Ui*. IIIuiMUd. Zkmy 

A Cdlan^d! Ediljcn U ilku publlnheif . 
IflDli (A' JO' E'l-ior oT \\ii Fxi'til'^t Rrvt*u, City Edrtai af Iha i»«i^ CTj^nHirfr. Sh 
Bonk 3 i:n BuainrU- 
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WUtOn (RlOlUnlL M.A. Lyra CASTORALI:^ : Han^ of M^uh. Cfaiuch. and Ham?. 
^atl iw. n. (J. 
A vaLurrr of dfvatiankl ikbdil 
WUb«ll(S. B^>, M.A„ AHrBEuii MuHe Id Otdst^a llnpiul. EXERCISES IN LATIN 

An DlfuncnLiuT bPcL: aiUpEAd for Lawer Fainu lo kCGCHpfiBny iht SlkorUr Lofin PiiiD«r. 
LATIN H^:^AMLTeKVtRSE:A^AH^oCcnIlpwllkn^, CrrtmlEff, ^-, Qrf. KhV, 51- f^ 
Wln(LB(B. C. A, I. n ^r., >.B.S. S<* AMi^junry* K«>lf < •niT The Unl* Goidft 

WLatcrbotliiiu iCanOQ), UA^B.^c, LJ^D. SecCbiudiiDarL'KLituBj)'- 

Wooi (J, A E ' S-v-'lc^E^iookt alTechaolo^y. 

Warla worth (OhilitQpl]er)n GcnAutJiiuftiy'illDokft. 

WoraavortO iW.). ^t^ [.mk Littniy. 

Wor[lairortlnTOaridCDlartdg9<S. T,). SeoLittl< LlWiry, 

Wrlcbt (Arthur). M.A,, FdtloM nl Ourcn'i Ci>IEfe^ CiunbcELlir^ Sec CburditiEAD'a LLbnrr. 

WW*|lHB«»bm GERMAWVOCABULAV-IE-^ FOR REPETITION, /V-*, Ic^, xx.firf 

'Vroflg- rtfcoTKO K,L FrofchKjc (jf HUisrj buJie Unlve£ilT> uf Twoinu. TBli EAKLOF 

FLrfLN Willi :riLumt><inb. /lrM> Hew. -ji. f^. tuf. 
W^ilfl (A. B.). &fODERN A0V55IH[A. WUb « ^Lmp and ■ PortmlL CV»v £a>, 

Wriid£Km(0.),M,P, THE poem:; 0> WILLIAM SHAKESPEAKE. With An tnim^ 

dacUon^niJ Notes- Dtmy&fff- Sii'*nv», pin refi- itn. &£ 
WTDnOt.J Ud Pnncald.). T^E LAMD OF THK BLAClC MOUNTAJN. Beina a 

duajptuini nT MartEciifKco. Willi «□ illiuuiLLOtik CrvtutSi^t. 6t. 
A Colon^a] Kdi'lon \t aL^o published 
YMta (W. ai. AN AIJTIEOLOGV OF lRL£tI VEft££^ flm'K^ anJ EitUff^ 

ti}/ifii>ii. LVnrfH ^va. 31. 6'! 
T«ndii(U,K TJl]^ G^EAT RID TROC. ASlchtEsU intjColiniEGii nctorca, J',^ 

Brvb ij. ■■£'. 
YounjT (FllBonV THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. Wiili rjB Itjjit™ti«it, T*im/ 

Y<na« (T- K.) THE AMKKItAM CO'lTOW TNUUSTRV : A iiady nf Wjrk lod 
WoikcrL With ai InLEctLuciiun by Ei^ijak Helh, iJccirL^y iq ^iic Majicimucr OuunbcT 
of CbmiTiCTr *. Crffjtm ^nt. Ciclk, v. 6rf. ,- fia^riatr^, if. Crf. 

Sffnker (& v.). ANARCUESM. J^tiny i^^. jj.M. 

Ztnuncirn lAntOnU}, WHAT DO WE KNOW CONCERNI^IC ELECTRiCJm 
Ctvtun Gfb tii. iii. ntU 

Aittiquary's Books^ Tha 

General Edllor, J. CHARLES COX. LL.D., F,S,A. 

A £pns of volume dealing wltli various bTBUcbra Df Engli^b Antiqujltci ; 

CQwpivhcn^^ivcand pi»puLu~, ^5 wull as accujuEc and fciiaWly. 

Eholjjh Monastic Liri. Cy Ehc Rigbt Rtv- AbLuE CfOi^ucL, O.SvB. iJluau-Bicd. dWad 

Utiitioit, reuiitd. Ifenii/ Eiv>. ?j, ba.n^f. 
Rbhait^j cp ttib pRRjii^raJiic Ace in Ef^claz^d. By B, d A- WiadLei D,i^., F.n.Sr 

Wiih nkimcrous J Jlmirarii^ru and PJuii. Dimy 8110. t'- C^^ ffr 
Old Sihiriira lfDOti£ cp Tpra E^tglish CicurJCri By Ctnitioplicir Woidswortli, M-A.^ ud 

HEnry LiEElehiln. WiEh Crilourcd and □[brr lllmTmikiiiB- PrjRy Bpu. 71. tA nti. 
Celtic Apt, by }. Rgmi:]; Allrn, F,S-A- Wjiti nqmrroui lUuHnELontand Pluii. .^/jwf 

few. 7j, fiiJ. nef- 
'AtCH^otoor Ahii Faeak ArtrrguiTiaie. By R. Munn, LUD. Witi niimeroiu lUuS' 

Siiiim.i| rtp BfliTisH Saints. By J'. C- V/all. "Willi oumEniui UluiirAdDDs and Flout 
J^t/nr Ben- 7'. SJL itt, 

Beginner'a Books, The 

*EAbV FnEhCIl HllVHEIi, Uy Htnrl BLfliml. JlKliIralcd. ^*^. Stc IJ. 

'E^L5y Stoiues tkdm ENOLthH HisTOHv. By E. M. Wilinul Bunlooi Amhnt af ' Mako* Oi 

Bnfli&OBB, Bookfl on ^ 

..A ^oiH dI volumes dciliDg-Hith alllhe moat iniporlint aappcta ^f commETClal t£d 
finuidAL Activity- The v^lLvasAieicIcadEd to IreaE Hpajatel^all the oabnrlerablc 
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{cduEUies and forms of Inuincj^t, and la upUin Bccuratcl)' nad clurlj wh^t Ehey do 
and how ihey do It. TJip Jirsi Twelve; volumM :ite — 

Pmrs A«o JiKVi. By Dnuel?&Owcn. 

RACLWAia. By E. R- M^DcrmnjiE. 

Thb Stxk E:rcHAM^E- BrChm. Dugnid. SrCBMd EtiiluH. 

Tax BcHlVBSS Dp iHIUHANtE. E? A. J, WElfiaD. 

The Electbl^al Ipuustbv; tisHTtuG, TwAcruv. Ann Finv£k. EyA-G- Wbytp, B^Sc- 

Tmh Monilt MftRSET. By F. SlrikET' 

Tha Bir^^FJfi Side dv A'ihicui.tchf. By A. & L. flogenj M,V 

La\v tn Business. By H. A. WUmci, 

The BrEWiKQ Ij^ntsrHV. By iuIiajiL, Saktr, T,I.C.| F.C-S, 

Ttit; AuTor-oriLC IriouaTirv, By C- de H, Siohe. 

Mi\iHC Asa Mining Iwvpsthehts^ By 'A, Moil." 

*Twz Et'^iPiPM r}P ADUEHTi^wr:. B/Clueace G. Moran, Ear.Utu^alLaw, llloitnttd. 

*rpADE Vpio.'JSd By G. ^'"65- 

*CrviL EvciNEBHinc R^ T. GluEnn Kidlof, M.ImL C.E- IlhsiFDltd!. 

I*ri|B CoAt IriDveiKV. fly Em tan A vcj. IfTiuETaEcd^ 
\ Byzuitino Texts 

W Edited by J. B. BURY. M-A-, Liii,l>, 

I A series oHeitlsof Byjamme Hiatorlani, ediii-d by Engl iali and fordgn scholata, 
£ACHAiiUH D* Mrm-tPS- Trinafiited by F. J. HArnJton, D.D.,and£. W, B;«okf. Jhmj' 

EvAGfriUK. Edicid br T>on Parmenliflr aod M. Kdcz^ i)f0(^B]rii, rvf, C^. fi#', 
Th£ Hiai'ORV DP Pitui.ii^ Edited 1i^ C Sadiis. Dimy Zre, i^^. ntt. 
Kcrntm Cutan'tA. Ediitd by Pmfe^vxr ijmEkrn^. Dimijt £[»<■. 7* fL<^. ntf. 
Vti^ GHSaillClrB Cri' ZdoitEA. EiJJLci by J^u SchntilL- Di/H] Ef^i I ^- ju^. 

Ohoicbiaan'a Bibloi The 

General Editor, J. H, BURN. B.D-. F,R,S.E. 

A serin oT Exp[}&LLL[K)a dd the Buok^ of ihp Bible, wbjcli will be of service Lo tbe 
gent:ia.l rcidcr ia tht practical ind dcvoiional iiudy of the Siicfcd TciL 

Each ficok 15 provided wiLb a full and cl«nr Inlroductory Seclion, in vrhich u 
slaiHl what \i kao^'n or roLiJettiircd rf^pecLJng (he dAie and occulon of [ht con- 
pDAJEion of ibr Bool(,flndimyQ[hcrpfljticulflr5 thaL may ht:lp 10 tlucida^c hli lucankiif 
u n. whole. The E^tpogitioTi i^ dividprl inCo t?cuar.s of a i^onvenif d1 Itngtb, corre 
aponding ai far iis po^isitle with ibP divisioni of ihe Church l.,ecHonHry, Thf 
Tr^naUliou of the Aulh^rucd Vcraloii [a prJDted 111 full^ auch cdrrcclloiia u art 
dHiped necessary being placed in foolni^reE. 
The E11&TT.E TJ-i THE Galatian&t Edited by A- W. Rabinim. M-A, Stcomd Siitiat. Frmf. 

dtp. ]j. dJ- net. 
EtcLiifiLAiTHii- EdiltH by A- W. hllroine D.B. -A'aA Btd. ir. 6/. vt. 
Thk Ei-i&rb£ TO TPi: PmLirriANA. Edited by C. R. D- BiigiH U-D, SKimd E^i'ttM 

Femi. Brr. ii. iW- i^fr 
The EiiarLn of St. Liwee, EJii«i l*y H, W, Fulfmd, W.A- /VaA itj n, 6rf -ut. 
\\MK'i. EtlUedbyW, £, QiniE3>r>.D. /tatf fVvnw, .^"1:11/. Bv*^ u.mfnuA. Wiib Map. 
TiiE Epietl-e (IK St- Pa^l rii£ AhOLPLV TO TVM EpirrsiAvi. Kdi[«if by C H. WbiUkHri 

Ohurdunoa'a Library, Th« 

General Edilai,rH. BURN, B.D..F.R.S.E.. 

A wric^ oi volume* npon such quMilons as ate occupyiEB ^^-^ attention of Chorch 

opie at the picacnl irmc. TEi? Editor fans CAlulcd the servicer of a. band of 

^clioloi^p who, hni^ing: mjide a Ap«ia1 iiudf of tbeit reapecLive subjecli, ara in a 

po^iiion to furnish tbi? best reauHs of modern refarrh accurairly and aitraciively- 

Thk BBfiHFiHcs 01 Ehcliih Chaestiahitt- By W. £. CollLu, l^LA- Wiifc Mflp. 

5a^K New ThTA.MiihT PaoiUiU^, By Arlbu Wri[ti» M<A^ Crwji t», «j. 
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TriH KiNQDi^H fit IliATMh H^^* AttB HuHftAmji. B J Cbbdd Wuhrboihui, bL^,B.Sc) 

Tnt WuKHHAi'sHiw or tk< pRAftv Book: Iei L^iwy «ad Lkarpcvl Arptcift- Bjr 

EvQLiiTroFf. By P, B Ji*Dai, M-A., liii.D, Crriuii GtWr 3«- &£ 

Tki Dlu TuTAH Qh r AFfn Tut T^iw Sc^mtAViifLr- By I, W. FrttEi, D-D. CmuiSiw. Kj. 

The CKDncnhAH't lHria(it.CTTaH tn mt Olb TtiTAhisT, By A- M- Mfdci;^ B.A. 

T<rc Ciriracir of CVriiT. Ey fL T. :ir*«n, M.Ar Crfmm IH. Oj- 



EdHed br H. F- Fox. M.A., Fdlotr uuf Tulw of Brucnose OMegt. OxfanL 

Asenn of TruiaUlioRS from ibe Greek adtI LdLin Ctiuici Tbc PuUishcrs havE 
nlllt«d Ihe KTvicu erf sonic of ihe beat Oi^ord And CAoabridgQ Scholars, and it is 
Thdr mtenllrin thai lh^ 5«rL«^ thai] be dtslingui5li«ti by liierarjr excelJenm ss weB a^ 
by adioUrly accurate, 

AacMrLiJs— 'AKuarianon, ChDcptaoicxt EqihilElIu. TianAliml bj LeviiCiuiiFlicll, LI.D. ^. 
Croao— D« Oi^Df* 1. TnuLaMdhy Iti, N. P. Ma.nr, M.A. ^. 6^. 
CiCEiiD— ScIbcl OEAtiQiia (P[a mioQo, ?ra MLiFtJi?<, riiilippic IL. In CatilklUB). Tmulmcil 

by H. E- D- Bi.*msTflrt. M.A. 51, 
CiCiiiLD— Dr Mslar* Tc^Euin. TEBnaUtci] W F. Bj-cvL^, MfA- jf . 6<^ 
Ciciua— Df Omcili. TransItlFd hvti- H. f^DtJinrr, bl.A. u. b^, 
HlFEACS— The 04tz \ilit Efodu. TruniUled Ij A. D. GdJIev, MA. Ur 
LuciArt^Sii DuU)guu{Niiii;iu^, IcAro-McDlppiu. Tbc CikIi, Thv Sbip* Tbe PomltF, Tbc 

Lev*r of F-lnhoo-l), TnuslaUrl hyS-T. Irwin, M A, ji 6^ 
E*iHiiJCi,W— ElKLia and Aju. Tr^aildlEd by V- It- A, MorshcAd, M.A. aj. ^ 
TACTTut— Afrl cola anil G'munck TFAniEaEHf 1>r K- B. Tavaihend. u b./. 
The S^tTiMu or Jwehal- TiaMlated br 5^ G, Oi-<it- h, &/, 

Oommerdal Series, MetLufru'a 

Edited by H. ot B. GIBBINS. Liii.D., M-A, 
Crvnm $vo. 
A aciiei intCDdbJ 10 uiUt aiudents and young men prcpuinv (ot a c^jmmeidai 
careei. by sapplylng uvfuL handbook! of a cImt and prBcIi^^aT chajactn-, d«aliif^ 
with (bow subjKi^ which ore ^bsuiitiel^ F^aemiul in ibe buainuE life. 

COMMEflClAL EDUtATHH* Ifl TPtUXV APD PffAtTICE. B/ E» E, WtlitficlJ, M.A, V- 

An infroiliiinion m ^l^ihLien'i Cnrrin*i?jjil 5«Ti»i irVkTLr.g ihe qnt^iiai] of C'lmmerd^l 
Ibil kicM<i !>■■ rvlljr frirni t>Dlh iticpolnl □rric* of the l^^hcr niiilDf the JUUent 
BUFTiSH CnMHTTRfK >NC CrU.OHlB'L FSO^i kLjrhBITH TO VlCTUBI*. ByH. df B. G■b>ih^ 

LittD., M,A, Thirii EJiUan. ^1. 
CuJiuiiciAL EiANiHATiDN Faprks. By H. le BL GibUns. Lill.D.t M.A- if- td, 
Tme EcoAOUica OF Cc<r»ui:rjci. ByH. da B. Gibbiu, LiLlU,, U.A, iit &/- 
A Gkitkah Cd^mipcejii Rhaucfi. Bt S, £. Billy- Wiib Vcotbulvy. ». 
4 Commercial Gkucitapiiv or tub BniTliii F,Mftiwit By U W. Lyd*. M.A ^^■■^4 

SJiCion- ai. 
A CoPiiHikciAL GiocirAPrfT DV FaffKiGH 'Nattdk^ by F. C Boan, V-\- if. 
A FniMBH or Bu5][iia^ B> S, J«cl(4i'n» M,A. TMrJ Et^'a'p/i. n. 6J, 
COKUBirClAL AitiT>iMEriQ By f. G. T».j\ot,ti.A. TKird Sditien. il-fitf. 
Fittt'Cii CoHHciEciiAb ConiiBBFOffiiflNCK- By S- E. Bft]l;r- ^'^^ VocabuLuy. 7'>hV 

GiiHhri CarufiiiiFiAi CoirkisKKnlNCK By 5- E. EUlLy. Wkb VaubiildTy. 11. ft^. 

A FiLflj<Jtii CdriMEitcLju. ftcADiii. ByS-E.BflJly. WlibVocabuluy, S€om^ Etiititn. u. 

PirbiTi WHiTmn aud Orricr QMiunmiBFjfi. B^ E. ^ WbitlieCd, M.A. Sttattd 

EJiii^ft' 'J. 
A Guide ro Ppofes!;idfj« a^it Bt-<;ij'ta(. By H. Janc^ u. M, 

Tjih PvEtrcTFLu OP BaDK-itKiPina Bv DoiracE Es'Tfttf- By J^ K, B, M'AIlei>, U.X, if, 
CoHHABimc Law. By W. DouaZu Edwanli. u. 
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OotLrLOlflsenr's LHjraiy, Tbe 

Asumptuam scrlc^i *ii zd buaka oa aiti vpritLca bycipcrla far coUctlor^, ^iipcrblf 
lustTaLed in phatograyurCb coUoi^e, [ind coIdut, The tficbnical ^ide of ihe bjI ib 

ily iTCaxril, Thp flrai voimnn arc — 
'UBUOTjrfTi. Dy Cyril I>«veDp«iL- ^idi <o Ftalcs in J^hotDGiv-ktiic. 
hPciiciLAEK. By Edward Dillon Wiih i<i Pliio in Coloar, w in CofiotyiM, imd j in 

^MiNiATLJHEa. Bf Dudley HtacI^ Vlih 9 Plata En Cotwr, 1; in Co]|de;tk, uid is In 
MitfoBiwBrB- 
i"Ucj|iEs. By A. MukelL Wiib flu PI&Lfi In Cv^Tluiypc mid Phaioiitvnrfr 

Devotion, The LibrFtr? of 

Wiih IniTXiliK^Mons and (wher^ nectoary) Nores. 

3miiir rati %V7, cliftht 2J. ; !eatktt, jj, 6ii. nri^ 
The mdnerpiecei of dcvotioniLl litoratuTc, Thf boDlsa arc furnished %f ilh sach 
IntrodudLCTU and Naies is maybe necfluaryto exf^Bin the &LaiidpQlJi[ of the AUltior 
uid ibn obvioui difficoltiea of tbr lexi, witboui unneccsaTy intruacui between ibt 
■.ulhor and ihc dcvciul mind. 

The CcNPMqiDs-s of St. Augustinb, tdiicd IvC^ Biei, tJ-D- JUirri fitfition. 
Tua Cniij&riAK Veav^ EiLi[r>d W Waltoi Lotk, D, D, Sreand £Jitint. 
Thit- I'.'irxTiov IP CiwiBT- TMiipri hy r^ BleCp D-C' Fatrtk Hiiiion.. 
A Book of DevoTiotfa, Ed!iedl.y J. W, StanhriilBB. B.H. Siemd EdiiioM- 
LvEi. lNyocE^T]U>T. SdiEcd by Walter [.och, D.D. 

ASiflEouECAi-L^a *DHvourAKD J-IoLv Lite. Edired by C- BJMh DO. Stcsmd EJitimi 
The TturLE, Editcil by E, C- 3- Gil^saii, D,D. 
A (Juri>E TO Etbpwtt. JirlJTedhyJ. W. Sianlindce* H,!), 

IThb F<ALh:i Ur DaVIU. &liLcii1jy D. W. RnuJclph, D,D- 
Lv>4 Aro^raLiCA. Ediicd hy Canan ^crUL Hcl tend and Can an li. C BeublnBi M.A. 
Tiift I-^nii \V^r- By J. r*ukt. FiJiicd by A- W. Hmion, M,A. 
Tuit Tkougwts (JP Pa^c^l. Edited by C- 5- Jerrain, M.A. 
A Maj^ual or CoNsoLATioji rxDH THE Saevti axd Fathau^ E^iitd by J, Hf Uqrn, B.D. 
Thr SciNc OP Sdvi;^. Ediied byB. UlAvlnDd. M A. 
iThh Divonoss OF St. AFiasuii, EdJEcd by C d J. Webb, M.A 
GnACE AdoundeMj- Byjoha Bunysiir Ediicdbr ^ C Frctr, y{.^ 
B]&iid> WiLSDH'i SAChA Ppivata, Ediied b^ A- £, Enm, B.Ii. 
LvKA Sacra: A Bouk ofSacred Vcne. E^Urd by H, C^ BeechinE) M.A, Cbikhi of W»l' 

minirei, 
A Dav Quok rBon THi SALriTF Ai^u Fatiilu. Ediicd by X H^ Gura, B.D, 
HAAFkVLV WiiDOt*. A Sc]flci[on from LheRcipli&b Myncici-, Kdlredby E. C. Gr^ary. 
LlGitT) LiFB, feiitl Lgve. a Selcclioii rrmathc GcTObD Uyftlics. Edited byW, R, inlcH M.A. 

BliiBtri'tfld Pocket Libraj? of FlHin aail Doloured Books, Hie 

A icrica, in sni&ll rDirn, of aomc ol tiic fa-inouq illuairjLtcd bODka oJ ficlion and 
feneral llLeraiurp. 'i'hefte ar* faithfully repr-inted from ihe flr?! or btsl cdiltau 
iFlttioUL [EiCrodUcLlDn 01^ TIOlU. 

C0LODKBI> BOOKS 
..OU) Cdloitsio Booics. By Geoiec i'anorir With it ColDnied Flitei, /i*/, B&o* u. mat. 
I^Tke Lipe A^'D Death of Jqiih r['.n xtw, "Eiq. By triniTod. Widi iB Colfiund Pla(F« ty 
Hvnry Alkcu aiiij T. j. RiLWliiib. T^'"f Fditiet jj, &£- hh^, 
A[k> A tjmlEed edilioll DH Iit-Jja J jpan ^ H pnp< r, JcJ. V//, 
:ai Lipn Ol- A Sporismah. Dj tiimrod. WUb j; ColnU"d FUloi by HtnrjF Ukm. 
jr bit. wr. 

Also ■ I imiled edition on lu^ Jnpvur p»pt$'> w^ if'. 
[amdi.av Diosa. Dy R> 3s Suitees. WiiIl 17 ColouHd Platfli and i(» WwdciKb !■ tbe 
Ten by John Leerh. -ii. 6J-ini. 

AJko iitiuitad tdiiivnan buHjuucBep'fcpv. tor, mf, 

Sponi^ah SrORTiHG Tmrii. ByK. S. SuHni. WHIl ij Colound FliUs nd 90 Wvod' 



tuia b ik« Tffii by Ubn Lirtb- jj, 6*^. p*/. 

Fdidan on \trtt JipaiiAw [vpcT. 
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Messrs, Mhthuen's Catalogue 



JflHHKli:*' J4DHTV JifJCi Jc^LLlTISB- BjT R. £. SutHL Wid| IJ ColoHMd PlfcUt bf H. 

ALlua- y> ^. V- 

AlLiri'i ^cry ^n* illuilnliaFi^ tnUfarT aTlbe dIukI i^Ti«( fay PhlL 

jabA Ldtbcli. ^r. fiX »dt. 
A]*9 ■ ItmiLvd •cEirt.jn un Urg« JapBnutpftjHr, ju. «/- 
The AMALVbifc or thi HuHrmcFriLU, by R, 5, SurrcH. Wltb 3 CdIduthI Fkls by 

H<riry AJkqc, 4Dt] (^ [Dumrallou op Wood- j/; hj/. iff- 
Tm Ti'u* tpf tui. ^^hTjtx IK Sbubch oj tkw, Piciukk^iib. fiy WlUUai Conbt. Wufc 
30 (^olourfd ClAKibv T- RDWlmn^TiDD. ^. &/. ivf. 

AlB»a liiJiilcU <dillr?n en L>r|C JblUiEIUE ptrpcr )<:>■. Mff, 
Thi Taut or Tinrroii Syvtav ik h^vcit o« CcHfiOL^TinK, By Willlisi CubiIh. WiTh 
MColouTdl ["UluVrT. JtovlaaJHD, a- 6/. frf'. 
AlwtliETLjifdfdiLicn vn lUBe JapiDFte paper, ^cr, rut- 
Tm TifiiiD Toun D' DocTDH svmAW i^ Skmcit at a Wipb. B^ WPIImb CaniM- Wiik 
■4 Colciurcd PIkci \y T. KuvUnJiLiii. t'' ^ *■"- 
AIViBlirTLi[ed«dihon on lirK* Jipanur pafw. joi- irrf- 
TrtK EtirotT oMoHTiMv Q"*» GbM'^: <tfl Uiil* FDundling hj< dicktEDr- Syoiu. By 
ibr Auilmt of ' Tlif rhr**Toiirv' Wjrh 34 Colnu"d PLpiPi by KDWIanilonn. jj. firf. mJ, 

Till Ehgli^h DA^cT or PFATUt rcumlbt Dairv of T, Bawlindun. wiilt MciiJcal tllus- 
Irllionl bylhi Aurbor at 't>aclOi StntU.' T'tVO ffffmltil- Ji- tlH. 
Iliis bcokcoQiftiLit^fiCcjIuum] Fltin. 

Tii« D*flC« Of Lrrs: A Pocd. by iho AueEiih of ' Dacior Syntni.' lllosiriiid with H 

CaXavreii Kngrann^t ty '1- Hov}ind%?ri. it.M. ttl- 
AluvlFialted cdiTian en InrgE JapnitEu pipTi. joi- mt- 
hitK ]M LoiflDD>A: Of, ibt Djiv bM Nlfibi Scrnu of Jbtt Hawthorn, L$q.,uid bii El^uit 

Filtnd, Caiipibiu Tora. Ey Pi»rc- £■■", Wiib j6 Colouml PJai«« bj I. E. and C 

CiuiliihanVd Wilh nuinrnjiii Dcuiu on Wood- jt, ffd. tut, 
Allan limirtrl ■^Liiun on lprd« j4pBn*(*pap>r. yn- rut. 
'Rka.]. Lifr I Ft Luftutiw; 01 iFia BuiLbln \nA AJi^miuia of Bcpb TaLL^Iiej. Eiq,, ofid tJi 

Cou^n, Thft Hofi. Tom DvtbBll. Ry ai ^inAtenr(Pier» ICb*q>. WiUi 31 Colourad ploiu 

>r Alkvn»nd RuL-lindlon, Clc Tf-e ^'oiumrt- •}!. Hit, 
Thi LiPK ot Ay Actor, [ty PiErrt F-t^a. Wiib t? Coloured Pliiet b^ Thtadaw Lau. 

ftSd HVCnl D«t|n4 on Waa^. 31. £^ itfl- 
Thk VtCAft DP WAicbFiiLD. By OlEtn Ggldiraith- WlcLi 04 CoWtrd PLaE« by T, Hm- 

iKur/ion, ji, 6/. n#r. 

Alta ■ li mi Eril eililion oa Imt^c jApr[ieac paper, jdJi Vffn 
A rCprDcEuchon of a ^^cj mre biiali. 
Tkb MiL-iTAirr AcvEi'TL'RBt or JoHT'Hr XCHCOBCC. By v 0£«Gr, Wiib j^ Coloiued 

Pla[«i by '1 - Rowludiaa. ^. ba. ntt- 
Tm" NAfiop^L SfoifTi or GuAT fiiiiTAiK. Wilt DauTLpii«iE find ji CaJDurcd Plain bj 

MajU-y Alkcn. u. fW- rut. 

Alia D iLioitFi] idiiion oti larf^t Jnpantt* rtix-Vr jciTr h"- 

T^tbcoli ii caiaplvTely dilTrTcnE Tz^jn ill? laige fullu ediLLua uf ' H41I0J11U Sp«ti' by (be 

unntaTtiit, hik^ none of llifl pEtrei ar^QmilDT. 
TriB ADvxntuuB OP a Post Catiaijj. By A Nut*! OfGtcr. ^'irb 94 ColcuicJ Plaisbj 

Mr. WilluinBi, 31 M. ^v^ 
^Ak(O^J■A ; Of, the An cT Prr^ervLni; C^Linv i and ad Inproved Method aitOM^art^ PlAntiikni 

ind QrTen. fxpLoirFd and iLluitnred by l^wrrnce HawsCdnic, Esq, WJih ij Calaorrd 

PlnrtflbyT. Rnvlias, ^i. 6ff-ntt. 
An Acadbht foi Gpohn Hdiqambn ; QmvinEjie cbe complci&L lattmcilcD^ Tor Walklr£i 

Tmticf, CAnlenng, GftEEamng, Srmabling, and Tumbling, llluimied Vilb vj Ooloajfi 

PUilcBi bueI Adamed wJtb a PartiniL □i' lli« AmliDr. By OcofTfey ^jADibadOi Eiq. 

jjd 6ii. tuf. 
RoAL LiPA IN I UPLAND, DE, ihc Dawund tlls^i SccnrsDf Bnan BoEti, Eh|. , and h VET? pun 

FrlHid, Sir SbB^D O'Dochmy. Ey b hnl Prnddv- With ig Coloured Places by Huifa, 

The AD^E.'truEEs of JaHFVFT T^EwqouE IN TtiE Kavt. By AlEifd BvnoD. With it 

Colaared Pr^TFi by T. NDVluidlon ^r. 6ti. -trf. 
Tmk Old Cnqlj^h Squiiv : A Potnid Br Jobn Cu-elcis, ELti|. Wltk 140 Colvmol Plaici 

Bberllie^ylFoFT. RowEuhIioti. 
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..^^ PLAIK BOOSfl 

Tub GuVir ! A Fivrl Rt Robfl tttait. IlluBCmfd by Id Ji:ich[iLB& oKEcutod by Looit 
^_ ScLuYcnciLl liuDi (Lc luigLnaL I QVFJiiioEt& of WilJiaoL Dbke. Wiikao EuEntvcd Tick Fa^c 
^B andflFonrjir ^f fita^p fty T. Ptijllipfi, R./V. 3*. 6rf. m^ 

^^B TlaiilujIrfLtJafks acE' rtt^n^nced ib phoLa^iavDie. A.bailliniiLcdc4JLiDaaa Large JapAQCsc 
^■_ paps, viih IndkpraarsgDdailufilkate^et oftheplairi. iv- n^'- 

^HlLLirSTV ATlOhl? Of THE BoQK OF }oa^ (n^FJiEcid or.d €ngnLved b/Wniiam Bklie, 2'- ^- f'/. 
^^y TIl'^ fari<uu9 JUuVEaLioEiij— VI in numlwr — arerEprMLiicrd inpJiolQeTBVuie. AlsoiliiEuled 
^^r edibion q-i Ififgt JujianMe rapH, wilh India pniftfi nuil a r| u plicHm M r oJtho plains. I^t. Iff- 
^H^^or'a P.\flLB?. WlcL i&i WiHKLrciiLztliy ThcjiuaA Ecwiclo ii.dt/. net. 

^* by George Cruilubank. ^. 6^- »«A 

The Tdailr gk Luximn. By W. Harrivm Ain«*«ordi. Wich 40 Pbite and ^ WaodEnB in 

lb« Tent by Georf q CruiliBliark. 3J. 6^ Mti. 

J" ' 
Woodcuts in Ll>f TcvT. ^j. ^ >uA 



Tns CQrkiri^i.T Augler, Bv Izaok Wolujn anil Cb^lu ColLun. 'Wjib 14 FUici Bad 7? 
^^ Woodcuts in ll>f TcvT. ^j. ^ >uA 

^■Tke PiCKurcK rA>RP3, by CharJcs Dli:kenu Wich tikc ^j lllu'^rrnticju by ^eynioiiF luid 
^^K Pbtv, UlB 1*4 tuu Plales, nbnj [lie ^a ContcirpCraiy OrMtrli^-n FliiEfK. y. tut- ntt. 

^M Jnnlctr ExaJuliis,tion Beiiea 

^H Edited hy A. M. M. StffiWjIN, M.'V, J-Vh?/, Brw. u, 

^^t This scTtes 1^ inlGnded Lolead upLocbc SchoGliiiLanilnacloii^ri^, anrl 1e intended 
^^Ktf Lhc llac of icacbcTS and ^tndcnt^H tD aupply DinlcrlDl far the famirr and piOClicc 
^^for [he lalTer. The papers are carefully i;rndiiaiKl, covpt ihe k^holp of ihe subject 

uauAlly (augbtt and m-c [ntendEd to form part of tbt ordLnary das work, TnL-]r 

may be used vivd vtfn or na il writlcn c^amLHalioiL 

lUHlOft FaHWclr Fi(AMiHA.Tir>v Pafkk. By V. Jaf-ih, M-A, 

[uNioh LftTiP ICxAhUriA-iiUfl TAi'P'xrc'i- Hy C G. Oarciit^i M-A. 7%ini SJitjim. 

jUNioir lilHiiusii KiTAHiNAricN P^PES*!. Ity W. Williiiniwn, MA. 

IDNlOH ARLTJL>1f-TIC EkAKIH&TTl^S PaTBTcS. By W. S. Bcnr-J' SfCMlJ EJifim. 
JUNUJII ALqEURA KTAHJfJATlOW PAPKRi. EV S. W. FllTTl, M,A_ 

Iuhidh Crbee Exj^Mifj^.Tii^u Pai'srei. fly T- C- WeatbfrliriBd, M.A. 
[trtHiUfl GaNifi-M, Iz^ruRiriA-riup ExAwL-iAnoN PAratts, By W, fl. Erord. 
lur^Tivv Gv^fivtii-tfV Ry*.mihath»i Pai'biis, ByW. CJ. FUlirT, ^^,A, 
Iuhidh GmiH^n EiL4Hir'ATiij.'v P^pbjks, Ry A- VocgLlin, MA, 

Jtmior School-Books. Methii«n'B 

Edcttdby O, D. Inskip, LL.D., a.nd W. A\ ilnfAHWTJj B,A< 

A sates of efemenlary books for pupils in Lower forma, niriptj' wnlten 

bj [eachers of experience. 

Cu^'BooicoFDicTATici,'-P^3,\Gna. RTW,Wi]|ifljn'oii.P..V Ttntk Edition. C'.ii^. i».W- 

Tph Gehpiii, AccDifniMi to St, MATTHfiW. KdiKd^jyii. Wihod South, M.A. \Si\h TOioe 

Mb^^ CraaHBfa. 11. o^^ 
Tub GiiSfkL Al:!:^!!!}!^!; ro St. UAirKr f^i]ii?d Iff A. F liulU, D.D. Wlih Tluec Ma|i% 

A Jumuir ELnoLj^n GhahnaiT' By W, ^''tltloiDun, B-A. WLib nujiuTOMi piuaogea tor 
panlilp nnr! /iriiily^i^. Hid a rhapler rjn Kliay WTfimt, SrtMil EiiitiBti. C/Vfiif fluA U- 
Jumcm CHBr,iiaTii\. B/ E. X Tyler, RA., F,C-S. Wirb 71 UlnBUBLtoni, ypv*'' 
E/ifliBH. CriKua Hr^. v/. ^. 
HR AcTji or •nsa Ai'^btuis. Ediied W A. E. Rub[a, D.D. Cry^i'm 9dwi htl 

A iiisiOh FniLHLii CiTAMniAn. By L. A- Sonict pnd M-J. Acatm, dtruMb'*. m- 

KLPHFHT-if> ESPHJIMF^.TAI. SClRJJcE- PsVUitR V.^ W. T. Clouph, A. K.C. 14. ClIWHIITiV 
by A. 1^ UbiinJan, V.Sf.. Whh i Flftlca and e ^ DiBtrMUu- Crutvf tl^'tf. aj. iJ. 
JUHiDH Geuiibtbv. By NrwLS. Lydnii. Wtc^ajD OiagnTiL*. Cr^nn Btw. ai, 
, JuJlJQIt MjUrlflTISM AWLJ El-ttCTlUCiTT- Dj W. Th Clouoh. WLlb lOUiy lllvBlniliBaL 
Cndcir Btv. gi- 6d- 
?]sHiE»TA.nv FvpninMEHTAL CifRHi«TKVr By Ar Er Dbiuian. H,Sc, Wii^ omty lUac- 

lA JuviCpfi FRtTifi' PpHi«Hr Ity R. R. *J, Rainn, VT. A- Cfflum ^-a n. 
Tritf GoifEL AttotTDrrfij TO Si, Lirh& WLib ui ianodDbiluu ahJ N«ua by ^^'UlUiu 
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Leadws of ReUgion 

Edited by II- C. BEECHLNG, M.A , CiJYon cl W(4lmin3r<T. IVi/A PnHrattr. 

A miea or ihart biograpbiet oi tlie most pramiq«it leaden of rdi^ocu life 
ondtbouetit a[i:laeP4Dnii couDLrief- 



i.Aj(DiHAi NrwMAN. By tt- H- Huiii:in. 

t:t\\n Wbalhv- Uy J- JH- C'venon, M.A 
L'^>it:i|' ^'iLbivmntK, \Sy G, W^ Dnnielli 
H.A- 
C^jiuiriAi. M^HHihc^ By A.WnlLuihMi, M-A- 
CiiAqLin SiUBoH. Pr H^ C- d, MmiU-, UU 
Tqii.-< K.EULB- liy W=jr=i l^k D,D, 
riiauAE 1Zh>lhbj(^ Up Ain, U^iahAnl. 
LAtLL:&i.DT A>JDiicw£E. By h, L. Onlay, 

L>, U ^H«rW EiUtitii. 
AL'^Ut'rL^.V OK CAr4Tf[Eli<|iV, R^ K, T^ 



WiLLuH Lfttja. By W, H. Hiiltcm. M.A. 

ufrtt^iii^ ByF.iilRcC^np. Second EMi/<im. 

OK-, Ilrii-if. By ft. F. Horlori, D.D. 

i*rtip Ktp. By F, A CUiU> M,A, 
itaoBfrB Kur^ THif yi;AKP», HyT. HodBkir, 

D.CL. 
JOHTi LUnme. ByAnzusim JemppH D^D- 
Thdhai CiL^NMBn. Bf A. J. M^un, D,D. 
UtsHur I^TiHRJi. ByR^ U. Culyle^pdA. 

J. Carlyip, M.A_ 
Bj&rtar l^iriLEFL lly W, A. Sptuiicr* M-^^ 

Little Blue Baoks, The 

Genft-al Editor. K, V, LCCAS. 

A wrie-<r of books far cbildren, Th? flim of Iht edilor i^ to gel QntenmninFOT 
CKcidng "tinriA flboui normii] r^hJIdFen^ iht moral of ivb'i(?h la impUcd ntbtr uian 

1. The CA3T»wATd Ar Mk,hi>ow)Uhit. By Thontv Cobb, 

9r Tup BRfCHHbT Gouk. By Juob Ablwi. hdliedby 1^ V, Lucki. 

3- Tirs Afn CliiM- Ky 'r. Hilbfii. 

+ A S^nijui- Vkak, tly Nvltii ufyiclt, 

J. 'fut Panr.Bs *r ma Cw-itau 8y Pn^sfT A^lon- 

A. Tirn TiuL\3L'£n°r Pki^cbsate Pniorkv, By T. ColtU 

EMrt SAKBaiir'v's Gpnehal ?H<jPr lij; Ba;tr AsJ]«itj. 
A Book op Bad Ciulohbh- By W. 1'. ^^V^lL. 
5. Tk£ Li^r llAi-i. By T Wnfis CubLb 

LittU Books CE Art 

A nriu of monographs in mmiiture, roncair^iug tht rcrnpirce oulUn* of l^r 
VhUki under trr^iniFiit jiEid n^JeciJikg mlniLie deL;LlT^. T\\.<::al Liooks ere [irodnccd 

uj EO 40 {[lustrBlions, includiiLg n fTontupioi^ Ln phacogra-yuie, 

GvrEX Ait. H. B. Wajlbri. Strimd Rd. 

BuchrLATst. E, A l m nc Ti . 

RETVDt.D& J. ^imt. 

RuuHItT^ CcoTEC PuEfin. 

WATTi. Miss K- Ks U, Steidiify. 

LBICHTO>fi Alice CofldQn. 

V1LA3QUU. Witfrid WiLljecfarce mid A. K. 

c;ub«i. 

-GtJtuiK ahu Bduchei^ Elua Fd Pi.-ltaiil. 
VAriDtCi;. U^ I?, Su,M.|,WODU, 




TLBTOkf. F'. TyirlUtlEir. 
DCnuiL J<>i^ia Allen h 
HOPFNFB, H, K K. SIciTHOL 
IIdlbbik. Klrs. G, FodEKUfl, 
lU'HNE-JCNBB. FcTtuntc dc Liblc 

Cdhot. AIIeb PollAnl uid EL^dl Biia^ilnt^ 
Millet. Nfltii t^fifivk. 

''RjltnARL. A. k. U)eVMUr:<Ti 



little Oalleriea, The 

A aeriea of 1ilt!e boolca voEitniniiif enamplfq of \he tmX work of lh~ ^t-at pkIdIoi 
,£ai:h volume conlairiq ?o pUlea in photagruvurt, lagelbj^r wnb q chart outHoe of lb« 
life and irfork of ibc nuclei 10 whom Lhe book 15 devoted. 

A LlTTLB GalLMKiJ or ReVi'DLQS' I A I.[TTLB (VaLLBHV Of Hoi*u&p. 

A Little Callikv er J^n<:ii4h Feat^, 
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Little Guidcni, The 

SineMPoft flw, dothy 2J. ixt. net.; Utiher^ V, W, nH* 
twa Ajfo iTt CoLi-KBs. hy J". WtlJ«, M.A_ IJIuHratajTbr C, H. K***, FruriK 

Ovumnr.B *«n its Colloges. bv jI- HamiJian ThaRi|Hon. .^rcnni F-Jittetn. liruiLnttJ 

by B. H. N*w. 
The Ualvbili Cuush-v, By P- C A- Wlndlsn CSl, F.S.S. IltusuftUdLy E. H >"€w. 
E^HAiJBSPZJLifif'^ CouvTHT. Jif :;, C. A, WiDiTle, D,Sc, F.R,^. JUciatTBiadlv 1^ ^^ ^<^' 

Sus^vK. £f y.C'. BrabnnE, M.A, lllmlraltil Vy R, H.Ne\r. 

IVoRFOue. byW A. Duii- Jliu^rdUtlbTB. C Boulwr. 

CojiiawAtL. By A- ]« SolmaTi. IlluucarTd bv \i. C Uauliez, 

Bkittaicy. By 3. BflriDH-t-oiild. Jlinsinifolky I. WyJia 

HmTFOPnflaiwR, Bj- IL W. TonipViMJ^ r.R.H.s; lUuttrated Ilv^-I^'^**^ 

Thh E^OLEf^iL Lake'^ nj F, O, DruldnE, tl.A. llluiicuicd Uv V- \\. t^tw. 

Kkkt, Hy £5. Ulinch, llfn^lratH l>r V. \\ Hedlbcil. 

RuMB By C, fi. Ellabj. iLIUilrotcd by El, C. BopllCJ. 

Tire KiH nr WiOHT- Ky tV, Cli^Lh. jlin<[TH.?d ty F. D. Buitfahl. 

Eunnav. By F, A. H- Lamljci- llluMrnLcd by E. J[. Ne*v. 

Huc^^JGHA^fiHCEF- By E. iS, R»ciK. J] | LL itiiiirU lij' F, D. l^iiranl. 

Suffolk- By W. A. DuU. lllii(ilr:»t*.1 by j. WjU*. 

DJLKUVimiiR. tly J. C, Cm, l-L.U., F.S.A. llluauiEcdU J. C. Wall, 

TiEv NcKTH RpikPiiri nv V.iQk::ni'reE. }Sy J R. MoniB. ll|UB(rai<d b^ n. f- S. Htxtmn- 

H^MMHina. By J- G Ojj. lllii^irated LiyNf^E- Purr-y. 

SifiLv. By V. H. jB<iuiai- Wiilinuny iniiitEmEJun^ tiy iha Anihnr. 

"DoKSKT. ByFtsnleR. HpRih. ][U,itar«l, 

«CHEsmT!E. By W. M. OallLcban, niusui^icdby EltfAbeili Htrtley- 

Littte LiljraiT, The 

I Wilb 1 HtrodurticTis, Koies, and i'SoiOEravure FronlJspfcru 

SmallJ'ti/i ^Tfo. Enfh Volume, thfh, n. 6^. net; leath/r, a/. &/. ntf. 
A tnies of 5mBlltooki under lh«sbgvelJlEeHi^(R^tninJngar?inecr(lir4itntou»vnr'Mi 
{a EBElisb nadoibrr lilcraturcs, in ibc dnmjuiis ofiiKllon. pcctrj. nml Wlln Vtiri^, 
The series nkoeotiLnins volumes of !£lccLion9 in prose and verac. 

The books ^re edilPt] Kirh ihe tho&I sympatln-Iic and srlioliuly «ut. KdcIicmw 
COEiEALLis fin iniroiliicticin %*Ij^Ji klvcs f i > a ^lioU bioETHpUj uf dir ilikIiqe' h {%) ■ 
cnlLcal esdfna'e of Lbe boot!. Where iney ore nFcaAArTi t^ei'E iH3lr£ ■!« acld«d al 
(he fool oTlhepagp. 

Eacb volume b^5 & phQlogravure froDtiB|il«ce, cuiil ibe boolit nrv prodii«<:1 with 
great core. 

Kr^cu^K LiTBEra, ALn-rm Hnoicai'^ Aii4ja 

PfflDBAPpPppjUlJlCtt, fly JflJio Aiaal-n, Kdilad liy E, V^ tu«>. JV* I'fttimtt, 
HfiBTv.Ai^CTfx juaicv. 71/ imic Au^u:^. Edircd by K- ^'. l.ut^i^p 
TnnPi^AviiOF lAnrn Bacon- Edicl |:y Edwrml wdgkr. 

The Ihiij^L-^iiiv LECKsaa. By 'R. H. l>urhaih. Edii«Ll l-y J. B^ Allay. J^tt 'Wvixrii 
A. LiTTVE Hofiif or Kr^GLiqir VrcsFx Killed hy Mn. V. A. UhthvIi. 

Tilt HisTORvcF THE C-rUPfC Vathbh, By W^ULan fifiikh-nit. KJii-J l»j' R 1'*iii-4ir> R-ni, 
^vi RcnoNS pf;^i4 WiiLiAH tlLAJCFL KdiTriL bv ^J. rvTuatiiiL 
iiAva^jGHj. fly Geojgc r^na^i. F'JilheLL hy I. Fli"J"4 tJtuniup, Ttiw fWnrnvf^ 
Tub Kejmasv Kint. By Gcnrcc Hon-u*. Killierl liv J»>lni ^JuinaoTi, 

' SEL.dCT'iar'^ PErou thp Kafh-v Pdiuie; or PuKfiirT ItvDviMr'rF. I>,il'i*f1 \f\ W, Halllrn'nn, M,A, 
ifiKLKCTii'r^i FHOVI THK Ami-Jacobih i hIiIi <'vui|jt l.^r>iiij|j|'i -'liJlilwiml l'*«in*' liilllfcl by 

Lloyd SrLiwl*™. 
TnKEsiAvaoi- ABPiMiAAi Cowi,c\, F-Jiitfil bv U, C. Hlmbliv 
tBH T.Bg TiOtfft ir»ntT (.inoHJiK CKAiint- kilir<-i] l^^'A. I . J.rmiie. 

L^pHK H*i,ii"AK (iBrn-tiiMAN. D^ Hit. CfViV- l''JU<J hy Ai-nU \ffirh44<^ii, TV* IV^hih. 
iSiiK Kncliah PoEiiisoF Ricir ASD C ■** II I ( i^ *- hMI'e^l lij Kilwaid llmruit, 
VTiib I>4PffRHa ur Dahth- Tun^laCg-l i-v \f }• (' -y. l^iJiinl by V^bi Ttfyftoc^, M.A,. 
DXbt, 
VllPu»*XTOPI[>Qr Dahtii. T«r«l:.(».l hy II > <-fl(V ItJUeiJ by l^|*L T^pJBW* . M , A - 
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Tim PfmADi»& It Dak-tk Tiu«kl«i hr H^ T- C^T' Elhcd by F.ci4 Tvnifaee, U-i- 

gakBcn^rii noH rm Po^iu or Ckwcv Dahlct, lLlk«l by R. A- StmifeiJJ. 
A LrTiu BociK vr Liofrr VitDS Rdiu*] br A C, Dsh. 

T^jv |hiEit>iT4NCL Hr SitUTL VtfriBi. F.(]iWil h/ Mill Otwdnch Ffhi uid Lht] ldd«l«jgk 

^.■■•flr.iBU. ILv iViln^ GukvlL Ediled bv K- V^ Lucil Stcemd £difvn. 

Till ^Aiii.ET LtTTRPi, }Xr PJotluiacI HnwllifMnf. Edil«d bj PfTCy DnrfDcr. 

A Lmj.K iS^iK vf S^TTim VfckM', F-iJtltcd by T. F. HndsHD, 

Pa^k". B^ JuHn Ki-ai». Wiih»n Irfrmfrntltui iiy L- Bmyrtn and Vota ^yj- ytjiSmm\.a, 

SvTilax. UirA- W, KinglkJiE. WiLli an tnlEvdiicEldii uiil ^'atc>. Secniiti Editicm. 

KiiA.1 A.ifD run l_Atr Kc^AVfi nr Ki t>. lEy Cliiirlef Ijnih. Ei1i»rt by K, V Lucru, 

LohiAN LvHici. Tv F. Loct^ei. [Ali;«il by A- D. Codlcj, M-A. 

A reprint ciftli? rlniKdiilDiL 
^■■.BCTiDni moH Lor<CFBLLO«r J^jJItttl by L. M. FAicbfuU. 
Tm PaKM OF AHU»ew Makveu. Stilled by E. WiicliL 
Tuif MivaB PiWMt isr Joi>»* Mri.Tau. Fdir^ by li. C, BEPrmxc, Nf .A^ 
HMiaiaW^ucK, Hy l>. M. M«r. 1i^dll«l liy T. ^. Hciidcr-<,ii. 
A LiTTLT boQK or ^.Hr.i.Ki SOHHtTL RdiEtdbyX ^ R-Ni^Holi. 
TffB MjkEiP4i ■» L-A HvcuHtHjCAVLD. TrftulAieO by Horn i^ioiklwi^r, lilted by C If. 

HmiKCTib Adj^rsbsu- Dy Hsracff and Jua«4 Knith. Edii*J by A, D, Godtcy, M.A, 

A SdTiMKifTju. Jauihiv^ Bf LaumiH Stcrnf . Edfiolliy H- "W. FauL. 

TlipEAltV FOBMKOP Al-i-lBb, LflBD TPHlfTSOW, Killed by J, CturTun CoI)!b3, M,A_ 

\n MffifcPXiAM, nyAiried.LuriJTcnnvMKi. EdKriE by H- C- r^ciliint:, M,A. 

The I'viKriT'L'L l!y Airrcdn Lord '1'«nriysaii. KdiTrd hy Klirsl^ib ^VanL<«vonfa. 

M>Dl>d h)* ^[fied, I jjr.l rnnnynon. Icdjred by nitnlxtik Wmdiwoilh* 

\ai«itt tAii. by "W- M. I'btLcke^D^. HklJEHLbyti. i^yvon. Thm t 'attimn, 

Pamuahe^ia. Ily V^> M- TIpDcLfrBV. E4i[cdLy S. Gwysii. T'.i'n i'l/Hmti. 

Mmokd. ByW. M.TbicliCTiy. RdhftJ tyS. Gwjrn. 

CijHKTUAE. BOJ-hE, Hy W. W. ThiiclivrBy. fiiiiieJby E- Gwynn- 

The Poems or llitFfRy Valhiiah. EdiitJ by Edvard Huiidd. 

TiEB CairvLEAT Aur.iifit. kly lunlc ^V:klTmfi. Kdlicd by J. lIurbAn. 

A Ln Ti-H Eoow ur I^irfl ahd Death. Edjicd by Mr*. Alfred Wflicrbrjase, SJjttA EJU^ffm^ 

Mfr.KcrrumrifdH WnnnRmiKTH. Kitirrd by NQWrrll C\ Smirh- 

Lyhiml Bai.lad9. Uy W. WariJ»tvorLb a-id S- T. djlcndgc, E'lired by Our^e SampHUb 

Miuiatme Library, Metlineii's 

RrprintB in miniature of a few iDta-estiDg boobfi whicti have qiuliil^ of 

hcinmniiy. JcvodDii, or Itieiaiy gfinkua. 

EDfiimuiaii: A Dlaliigiie oii VcNib. Jly Edwird PhfGcrAld. From EhcrUliion pcbluliedbv 

W. Pidurina in iB^r. Geiiy ^^inn, l.eatiuv, sr. iv/. 
pQLfiMUt: DT Wlu Saws and MuJcm Jnaiaocu fly liilHcrd FiLrCicml^l. Fiam ibe aUiiw 

pubEisbtd by W. Pictttiiiff in id^^. Detnvy^'iO- Liattur, sr. titt. 
Ti'v RuiiAiVAT or Omar Kjiayvam. By Zdwud FibCttvLd. Pnpa ibc Ht tditlan of iAjb* 

TAird £ifilijm. LtaSker, tj. net. 
Thb l.ivB tF KnwARD, l^na HEnn^pT of- CiiUHaLrnv. Wnihn by blbKetr. Fium it« 

cdiiiojL pcJfii^dai hiiruwl>F[Ty Kit! Sii iln^ r™' i^iU' Mtttii'ttt -itp't. i^taiktr, of. nr/. 
The Viiin^i; c-v \K\\\ ti'iunciico tjL'Hvir:>a Vie.lbga':, Kiughl dF ibc Clidtr r^ Sr, JomcB 

Made Enills^i by R^ l<. From inc idilic-Li ptihbJ Tor IL Ilcirini^DUJi i6^ /'fafArr, 

nJ, (Kf. 
PdBM^ Ity Dura Crffnivcll. Fram tlic r:ditioa dT rB4Br Lettthtr, at. nef. 

The Oiford Biograpliiea 

Theu books ara wmtpn oy ^rhal^s cf repule, ^ho combin? knawJcd^ otid 
lltEnuy ikilL witb Llie power uf ^jopuLm- presFnUTian, Tliey art tlla?trai«) tron 
mulhcDiic inalcnA^. 

Dahte Allcmiaii. Bv Paeel Tcynhn, VT.A,D.Iirr- With id JtluiEnlianiL Srt^tad EJtlitn, 
SdVOr'jVllDUt, By E, L. £. Hsisbaif^, M.A, W[Lb l? lUuEU^daiu. Stami EJOit^ 
John Hdwaro. U y K. C. ^ Gibwa, a D., Vku rJ LrvdL Wicb ■« [UuMraTioAv, 
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THWfTVfoH. By A. C. Benson, M-A- Wlih f lUusLndDiLs. 

WAL-kbV iEALtJiiii. S/ I, A. Tivlar. WiEb i^ Mlu^^rmcbnt 

l-:RAiHu&. By V,. F. H- Capcy. Wkh ra I MiisUAli«iu. 

Thb YtJUhG PRftTKBiJEh. Bj-C* S. Tniy. Witii la JUiuintloiu. 

kobEiTT UuBM^. By 'I'. K, HHidsrwiTi. Willi la lIEua Itnii uile. 

Chatham. By A. S, M*Dow4ilL WIiIj jj Iniiaij-aiiapis. 

St. Fkahcts cff A^sibi. By Anna ^I, SioddnrU Witb i6 DliiEtrBliiJni. 

CftHHihc. ByW A, PhiUlpa- Willi u ILlu&trniiDr.^ 

tiEM:DK^ribi.a< B/ Walcer 5fche:, Wlibi: JllusEraiions. 

GoETHr. by H, G. Aikio., "NtlEb rs Ula^UiiLiiiiu. 

School Examination Series 

Hdiled by A. M. M, S TEDMAN, MA. CVnutf P^s. aj. 6J. 

ruEVCLi ELtfMlLPJATlOS PXrHHS, Jy A, M. M. SK-lniAEi, M A. Tki^-lt'H/k £Jifi3,^. 

A Khvh liaiiecl Id Tiitiiij, iijid P'ivitic 3iu<1rikii oraLy rv be bAii on lippllLHior, u itie 
I'lbbli^btr^. /■f^?^ K/liftBi. Cntrt^ Sa-j. fir. ■!#/. 
L\tfr* ExADiJ^AiiOH PJ^FE^5. By An M, M. GLcdmiui, M-A Twtl/tk EititiwH. 

GnsEK Elx^MiE^ATio^ J'ai'Eri. lly a, M, M. S;r<]diaih, M.A. Stfeittk^ S/tirion, 

Gbumav kxAAriVATjon PAptcgt. By 1^ J, &]u-ii^. FifiA. SJitioH. 
KEr(yfC9iiif^ AaVhJM^JULiHjil hbgIavc fii. firJ^ 

i'HTSI^S ]^YAHLr4ATIOK pArCHS. By It. E. Sicci, W.A., t%C5. 

GKNEJTAr KnowLnxia iiiifAMra/T^QH PAFRHS- Hv A, M. M- Sledman^ Rl,A. fcnnh 

KlLVf7'AFnf£i//frim^ Issued aaabciVB. 71, w/. 
E^zA^uvATioM Pai-ilbs ih EpjGLitH Hi>Tutv. By J. Tiut PlawilfliKWdrdlaifF'^ &,A. 

Social QaBStdons of To-day 

Edilpd by H. Dit B. GIBBINS, Lill.D.. M.A. Crtmin 8w, as. 6rf. 

A ^Eri» of volumes upon those lupka uf social, ecDiiDmlc, and Lndu^trJAl jnterisl 
(hut arc forciuD^t in (he piibUc itiirtdi 

Each volume is wrjlLcn by iin ^mlhor v>lio Vi on acknowledged uuLhurity iipon Ihc 
^nbjari Willi whicb Im dpals. 

TlTAuE UnrDHI.'iil - Naw Ar^lirOLti. ity trr lluhkclL T^i*ti Edtiittt, 

rHKCu-UhURATIVB/luVLblENT L'O.HAV. BV G- J. HDl/DBilb I'oitriK iLdUtatL. 

Mutual Tjihi^t- by J. Fiomc WilViu^on, M-A, 

Pkoii-EMS Of Fc^EHvr. By J. A Ho^i^t U.A. /^^irFf^ Edition, 

THsCoMhiinciea''MATTo?j'.. By C, K. IJiLEtB]>lf, M.A. Tk^wd EdiiUn. 

ThkAlibh IpvftMJW. riy W, II, Wiltlns, B.A. 

TiTFt kviTAL Ltoi^ii« Bi* Hr An-ln^ranri Grnham. 

La'jd NArroT^ALtiATiQr^. By tLoruy Cox, B.A» 

A biiUHTiLi WiiKkiNii Da\, hv H, ac Olhhins iiiid R, A. HAdflcJit. 

tlACit TJTiii! LAiiih An Itiiuwy ini'j RunilDtpopuLaiioit- By H- 1^ H^iore, 

rHUSTti, PuOLS, AKD CcRNiiR^. By J- StcphcD Jcaaa. 

Tub F.ICT0..V SvBThPii- By R. W, CroVr-T^.ylof. 

Ths Si A 1 K. ANQ ir^ C■■JLUflu^. Dv ^'CEL^^4]c Tui.kH'?!!. 

WabEf>i\ WoHV. By hji]y Uilht Alias Bbll^. >fid Mint Wbitle/d 

Socialism a^p Mduehi TuouiiJii-r By M. Kaaffmaiai. 

rnrt PuLiPi PM Df^TUttUsHWrin^Liii By J. A. Hobtoi. M.A. 

L[PB It* Weit Lor'DDrt. By Ariliiir SKtrwtil. M,A. Third £diiipn. 

Railway' >JA^n)^A^-f^ATlUh- bv Cltmem E<]vanl«. 

Wi^RbTIIOU^tb AMk PAUnblrltTil. By LanLia l^n^nln^. 

^h Technology, Textbooks of 

^H Edited hy PacTEisoR J. U'ERTHEIMIlR, F,I,C. 

^H Fully /Uuilrattd. 

^^X*«rMmv **iTi JorHEMV- By Ji'r C W«bb«. Third XdiTw* Crmuu Iw. ji SJL. 
l^AACTitAi, Mti:jiAMv^ By Siiliicy 11> WcU>. Tktnf Jiditiim. CmmSM. v 6^ 
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r»*Wr" IrrV tl. *./. 

T'CiifiiC^k. ABi-iumjnic *F»u Gft&nrrnY. By C- T- Mitii, M-T.M.K. C'*n-nSt*' V- ^^ 

>^ll|riio»i' fJuAVTiiikv My H, C. Gruht'. Cnraittr*. ji, fU. 
nlVTAt Wa» (RlirOLi>rf(ll). ilyA-C- Uonli. Oai# ),.-, jj. 6./. 

Tb«oIo£Tr E&adbo«kB of 
Ediiwl by K, L, OTTi.fiv, \\]i.. t'f>re'i;iv of T-ut-jnl ThctJo^ ai Oviwl, 
Anci CanDii oi Chri&i Chiirchi Oxford- 
The tcFlcs i^ imendprt, "njJ^fi. in furniili ihe cJcrgy an'l ipariien or ihidems of 
Theolosy vitb tiuitworlhj' Tc.^i-botJsiH nidcqiijitly rciircienlinfi itic ptearnl poaiD'on 
ol Lhfl que&tioni deiLU vieIl^ in p^ul, Lo mnLe jcics&iUi- la ta« ludidg pubUc an 
mccuralfl and cjjqcLsv iUrt-uiFUl o( fads nnrl prfodpLfs in jlQ quesEiom bearing «o 
ThmloeVHi^d TleligkH*. 
Tiir XXX IV Aifiri tv hf run ChVhcri i" thci-i^d- li-ittinL by E. C :i. CiLuDn, D.U 

A:f iMTKrtDVCTinH to Thi HiiToavoi' Kctif^rcH- Hy F. D. Jevoiia, M.A,, LitE.D. TilM 

EJttli/m, DfrJ/lvP. Ia<p6d^ 
T'lrBEhN^^jriNBDi'TKi lycARNATiDh. By K, J^OlLley. t),D. ^MomJamiiC'itafijr KJitmiL 

A4 Tf^i-m^jLjciiOH j<j TXA Hi9i'0»v i/r 7IPB CkREDt' By A' £< fium, B,D. Z^nq«i &n. 

I'^iis Pii]i.cwDi'»y DF KujQiati tx Enai.Ar*if akd, Ax^nii;'- l^y Alfinl CiUcEeaKiH D.D- 

A HivTQHT OP t^4iiLV CiiaisTiATi Uqctri^k I>y J' F' UGibbnE< DnbcTT MpA. /^mw Etv- 

Methuen'a Standard Library 

Ubj^h^ Me Tki En are preparLi^^ a ncwscrlvs or lei^rJnts coTilainiriB boib books af fUuiut 
|-Vtpula, whiL'tiniq DH:e«bi1p!4iri vnEinuBfiiins, atid elto nonja i-ar«r IiocIe^, of^hicJi he axiiiaii\a^ 
r ■dl^HJr mlB Dio(!tr4lD ^tke Ja ui cjiialEncc. iLii |1ll:u- amliiljuE] [^ jpWtf lJic bev bOuki of all 
Vfllinim. ariEl iiaiilniUirly of rlk» AnjfLn-Ssxa]^ i^Lcc, *'iUlilll^e r(*-Ji nf eimT leafFo-. All ilie 
6ic4t mBBtnrg of Poetrv, DnutiA, Fi^lionr HLsforr, BiocrDiihy, Afid Pbilnophy nill be fcpn- 
hmird. Mfr Biiliicy Lee will ba ihc Gcavral Ki^lor of Ehc Ltbrary, and li« wjlJ conlrlbuu a 

TlififhdriciErtailciDrMKTnvEN^ Uwiv6hs*i, LitJiMtvarc fivu :— 

i. Sui'y iipcci; ^|p IhVY. A puTF nncL iifieliriElL^i^il i?j;i in i1t« jifiinafy D^jjegt of iha kciiQ. 
■nd Llic Ijould will liQ CDrefully icttrmlid undct ibe din:i:liDU oF ci^ntpeLcni hUiDlait IhjU IIa 
Ileal edirLniu. In a uriei inrcrirlFcL Iue popular use nar IfuiEian for sfiidFiiCE, arlberpncaurliF 
dUI ppcCUng irouUio many C4i^^ Imt IhamatCci uninlctligibli EooidbiV]- niulcrai iiDil|asl-be 
ippulof Hdn^jic ia umvcr-oJ, ibe ii^cllinslia^iii cvncriLl bi:i:ii modcrnucd. 

t, CnlifHi.Tii'JBiE. Whore b teerniadifiiabla, lbtOJinpl*te w^tkA oftuch ma^lcr^ na M Ulif n 
Dai-«i4 Ban JaiiAim uiliI ^ji TliLjinLti Jlruiric hill be e'vc:)- Thcic wiU be ^uiinl in kp^jo^ 
ViiluiArs in thai lliaTcaHr-r whiidnri. huI dcflre i^lt tltr- t^'Drt^i i\t »\\ nLitltoT vill bi:iva itia oppof- 
lunliyofatijiuniiga ^iii^Ln jiLualci' pi ecc- 

3- CHBftPKTS'^-^ Thf liooki *ifi '^^ ivpII [Trinred r^i prvxl FW|ier al a piice wlikb on 1J14 whole 
igtbillniJl pDrnlkE !n iht SisLory a rim I fI! nbl -k^ Lacli Tiiliuac -Wil I CoJIIjljii IidIb tiro ^ ^v*Y*V^' 
Arid wilHiciA&LjeilJn pap^r cGi/ers, ^rowDBvc*, ai k^ijjKDce act In a rowoMflC Loa/bugb <i«ill 
Iw ukiiFilu n T>niLl>lfi Vi-liual at Chtfl ^bniing ibct.. 

4. CLirtKHEsa urTvpii. The type w[ll be & i-tty li!r,iljleQiie. 

;. S[UH JtlTV, ThpT* will I* na ej1ilcLn:J fnPUer rt(r^l S ihorl W^TPpbicJl 4lid bibLio- 
l^jLphiulliaEcby He, Sidney Lfc aX tbc brfinnljj^ urcoi-li viitunif. 

The voEuriifs may iiL^d beobioiiwd ix\ cloth ar One ^h{|]fiig r^i^E. ir jii iht 1:^4? af a riwrUe 
Val-KTia ■[ One Bid Sl^penco ne^, ThusTfM Jora&may La LoUfilll ill « Double pr>|^r YolvDie 
di One iShilDnK ncE, i^ifi onc<.1uEb voh^mc al is^Dd. neL 

'fbc Librkrv vili V«JKBU«d it rPBular tnttrvak alVr ibflpublicBLiaB ariha lirii aIa kqvlu, pU 
tf ivtUh win M pvUlibed bj^trtbcTF DkK Qgtica vill be B^vBra ofnccndkif lua«i XbeanJot 
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cninpQEliif; llio c^mpJeie »L[ks of an PULhoc wilJ ba iuutd a t con vpnlcnL lnluvaji, 

TJi-iaar? ibciuty BoOin, all DrvJikh^jcin Uic Frcss, 
liiK Waaid fi' WuLiAM Stiave^cearb. In 10 v?!uiii«i. 

Vol, p,— Ttc Tcmpfai i The Two C^atlcntcn of Vtiona; Tlie Uciry Wiwi cfWipdiDr; 

Meuurcfnr Meuurc; Tlw- Con>«ty oF }i.nors. 
VoL-n.—Mufb Alio About Nsifaiiig; Love's LaIxpuc'd Lo^L ; AMiihaitimcrNiEliL&'Diauni 

TlicLlucbAntorVeaicE: As VouLitelL 
\'(iL, iPc-Tlie Taioinfi oJ cho Sbrov; All't W*]] ihut Lndfl Well; T-rfftli N«lii: Tha 
WUjWr'iTBlt. 
Tirv PiTCPibri; PujtciiBFiL By John Hufyen. 
TfiH Noil ^CF Jape Au^TEr*. Jn j vulmncD. 

Vol. l-— Sen»*flr[dliciisiLiii|iy. 
TimEHhJLisH Wdfk3 vp FaA«tl^ Qa^n. Lofjj V^iiiix.A;.L 

Vol. J.— £4337Sftijd CoiUiHlaand thePJfv AiUniK 
Th« PokubxtfpPlav&of OLivaaCcLLi^Mi-rik 
'0^ THiluiTATiort (ii'QiJir^i. Bv TLcmas i Keinpis, 
Tire Wokifiar Urn jciir>i(av. Inahoni ta inlunnt 

Thk P»0!iT! WowK-h r>F Jri^rN MiLin^. 

Vol^. u — ElltiXkakl oslu ikail Tbt TcitnicoT K^nga tfjui M'gUllALO. 
Select WDKKsor£DniVKE> Burkf, 

V6\. 1. — KrHHTliaofl on ihv FreDcii lievoUuluB 

VoU H. — SpcechcaoD America. 
Tnh Wiiwiiio^Hfr'PV Field jpJG 

Val. I. — Tom Jorad (tiuublr Volumf.} 

VflLiL^AmtJia, (I>cLiffleyoLiiint> 
Tim PoBus OF Thomas CiirVTTEHTOP^ I& ivolumo. 

VoL I. — MlaxllDDraus PoeniBi 

VoLlL— ThaRowhv PoBma. 
Tkh MsPiTA'rroNadP^AdCLia AtmsLius. TnnilALcd byR. (Graves. 
Tkir UiBTflirv Of THw Dbclmkand Fail of tua Hjjam Kmpihl Ry isdwd GibboD, 

Inf VDJuiiil-^d 

'I ht Ncilet have b«tn rrvtscd by J. Fl- P\ify. Lilt-D. 
I1LV Plavu cpCJmiBTai'riiiii Maklo^iu. 

Vul. J. — TomburlaiiclLkcGECiil ; Pbs rrapLcaE Hiilury oFDuLlor taiBlm. 
Vol, Tt — TbcJ*w of Malta: Edward th»S«crid ; Tht MuMirn u Parii ; Tb* Tratedyof 
DidOi 

Tut MaTDVAL NltTnOVAMt AVTIQUrTrBS OF ^ELlDBhli. Uy GiJiwrt Wblto. 

Tub CoKriETE Akcier. Ld j vuluirtu^ 

Vol. I.— U* IfaakWalfDn, 

VcE, IL— Part s, by ColUN, and Pari 3 bv V?dbUu, 
THBPDEAIKOF Pe;(CY 1lYi.9HE£l]EI.LCY- IUfvOllUllEi^ 

Vol, 1,— Alajior; Thn Dayman of lbaWu»ld j Tbe Re-ali of Idflin. eE*:; 
TiTE W0JU9 or SiJ< Thomas Bhownk^ lit 6 voIuju&. 

VdL i.-'ReIibJi Mai[d and Um Burial. 
The Poa^irn df^dhp MiltoA' 1q a yqIiltdu. 

Vol. I.— pHraiJIv Lo*l. 

Vol, ri-^MuccElaacQui Pcxmi and PudlIuk Ktjjnirjcd- 
HuHFHnByCLLSKmL Hy T. G. SmMtii. 

EbLIICT WORKL or ST* Tli<3UAtf Mope. 

Vol, I. — Uk^UiiEii] Pueiii^ 
Tub AvALDCvciP RuLicLmr;, N'atUrAI- A^O H«VE*LBf» Hyjouph Dulln, D,n. 
Op I'Ji:>iAT4 UxuE»jiTJir<Liif"i. 3y John l«tlt In j va^uiuca. 
Thh PnxMh OF J'nm KHAT4- In 3 wiluinec. 
The Tiivius Comfdv or Dawtk. Tha (MiaB TmI odlMd byPas*tTflynlj»e, M.A., LlLiii. 

[A Doable Vol Limt) 

WoBtminBtar CommenlaiieB, The 

GonenJ Editor, WALTER. LOOK, D U.. V^\;nic:ii ofKchle Con^e, 

Dtan IrelDPd'5 Proleaior (if PIirgQis in !h? liniv^FMly nlOnrcril 

The object of tach Fommrnlacy is primarily pife^cIciIh To Inifrprfl Ihp aU'luir"! 

meanknf fa the preient gcncralion, ThB editors will ool dcaJ, except verjwbar- 

dlDAltlr, ynl)\ queitioiia of textual cdtidsii or phiLology; ^1, takios the EnfLUh 
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icm in IIk Rc*iiqd Version 3i ibcir tMajs, thc^wlU try lo coiul^M « hearty accepl- 

ooe* fl( crilical priticipleM VHh layaitj lo tht Cmhohc Kailii- 

Tm Boac OT Gin &iii^ fidiiod ^iib ln[jacln<;:iiuii uiid if'jia WSi F(. Driver, !>■!>■ FruriA 

Edition Diffw^aw, »of- 6.^ 
TiiK GcKMC or |i>i'. EdUvil ty K- C S. i-'iilnofid D. D, \^tttmd Etiitien, Jfe/ay Ivch ^, 
Xui AcTf ii|E 'THa Atai-TLMi^ i^[lilf(L by K. Ur Katkhnm. M.A. Dtmy itv. Set^md Ami 

CAt^frr £Jirio''' loJ. 6J- 
TXK ribfiT t<,>'l'.T'l-B I3F PA.UL T^IH APO^TLE TO TUB CORINTHIArdS. t^llrJ Ijy H. L. 

TdKKruTUtop^T. jAHSk L<lii«d Villi Intnxlucllun JUiiJ NtKu ty K. J, £uDwlia£, M-A- 
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Uarie OoreUi'a Novels 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. T^nty-riM Sditien. 

THbLMA. Vi^rfy^rr.mrf £./Aj0>. 

VRUATH: THE STOKY Of A DE.\13 SKLF. Fi/Utntk MJiiic^ 

TUB SOUL OF UUTtl. T^ii/ik £Jir«in. 

WORMWOOU. /oicWrtfAiJ/fjfli. 

UARABBAJi: A DJU.AM 0>' THK WOHLD'S TRACELiV, 

' ThD Icndar rcwcTcacDof ttii; ircntiPQDt nod cbc ImnDiDative beautr cpf Lh« wiiliai hiv* 
EicoQci]«i1 11^ tn lH« fli^n^ af tba CDncrptioa Thit "t>ttata of thf World'i Tn^-ioy" 
\i e l^jfiy OEiU (K4 inii[ic(|UBlc iraTApliluc of itic Kuprimie i:Uin43 ijf tlic iDspired nun- 
l!ivn.'^DtiBl4H Rn-ittiK 

I'ElIi 30RR0WS0F a\TAN, J^crtj-Eig/ifk LMtinn. 

' A I'Hy (KywerfiiL pitce of wofV. , . - Tit concnlkm iii mufiniac&itj and « UVfly 
lu wiD iiB pbidiiiE \/lvic vUbia tbt mcDory of luiui. . . « 'the nutbcf £u iioiDciuc coihiauid 
ol [jULBuagr, una x limiLlcu audacily. ... I Ills iTiEerfrLtin^ and reiDuluble laioaucv will 
^ivti loD^ aElcr much of iha epbemorat tittralurc af (he day ti for^DtlBn. ... A liEoruy 
phriLDiiienon . . . no^cli nnd wcei sublini?,' — W. T- ^■til.\oialiie£fnitii' e/ffrvimtSm 

' U cuiiQOL be Jellied [IjaL " TJie Maalti CbiULiaii " U a p-jHCrful boifll : thaj. il la oue 
likely Il> E^uf iinosin Tq rlalil? JijUestiiHt tn all linl t1i« nitHl celf.^at^'a leaA^ri, BTid 
ihikl II bLiiLcB ii lite liUL uf -in rAiiuEc cT Qie Chmi^lieB — iIk: Jcijy of fuilli — Id t 
ni;innpT wtiKb shaw^ t\n- inevitable diustcr bt^pms up. . . Tli« L^iud Carding BonpTf t^ s. 
beaoLfij] ^£uic, 4iL to slratd bi^^Sda ihc j-ddeI Ui^op in " Lcii MUViible^. " It in a bocli 
witli Li serious ]>UTpcife evpHSj^ with i.bbu]uLr lucoDventkinAliEyaiid putjoti . . . Auti ibU 
■■ Eq iiiy it la a 1k>dIl vorlh icaditi^r' — Exaf'/itt''- 
TEWPpfiAL POWBB: A STUDY PN SUPHE^rACV- ii^^TitmiMmtf. 

' ll il iinjuwiible la reirl Ktir.b a tawk oi "Tmipor.-il Vnwsi ' uiiihrjul otcnmina tnnvincwl 
ib'L iboCurV laliilbLKLrii lu ^uiivcf toitriiu CriLu^JJiia uJi EIlc Hj^iff t^iE wucM tiii/l (.crlain 
Ni?E«lin[i« fni iLio b<lipnTipn[ur:iiini_flrt]lt-. . . .- It ibe Lidlef inlJ-ntUni nf the boaJi was ifl 
liiJa ihc biirior up lu alL^jfD^t laiuiiife* diihonc^ty, cruelty, mni nc;Eo:t of ccnxicnu, 
uahinE bur ptaisc c;in be gi^en [otbdE inlentiaa.'^J/cfvjH^/irjJ. 
GOD^B GOOD MAN : A Sl MPLi: LOVE STOkV. .iilr/* £Jr^^^ 

AnllLony Hope's NovbIb 

TUL GOD IN THE CAR- Ttf^ih E4U:.fH, 

*A very rDmarkable bonlr, dF-iervini eiT cnlical onaly^j Imposublt wilMn oar IliulLh 
lirilliaal^ but n^V EkupctJitia] ; hvell cociji^i^n'di bur not clabaraiail j conAUuciad wkEi 
the pTDverbUil ate LbAi ccqcc^^p but yd allovb liaelf la be enioycd by ccadE^s to wbOD 
fine Lltemf^ inDlli?il is b kfta cleaKlirC-^- T^lVarlJ^ 
A ClIANCb: OF AIK.. ^ixtk EdiUtm. 

'A gracvfijlj vivacLom comod^, irufl to hoDUD dUiue- 1"ht cbuacteH 4ra Eracod wiLb# 
i^uslerly hand.' — TOnej- 
A MAN DK MARK. ^'tflA A'AV/tf«. 

' Of all f<1r. 11oik'& WKs, ^' A Man of ifuk" i^ tbc oaa which Wit »mpua kllh 
Thf Priioner ot ZemJi,'"— ^d^rcHaf Oisirvtr. 
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iKCHRONrCT.ES DF COUNT ANTOVtO, PiJ^k EiiitipH. 
'I| iaipalcclty ciKiunlui^ iloTy af Iut« 4ail dlivalrr, and pure rDin^iiice. 



Tbe Cdode 



\s iKe iBfKC paDBCriTil, rJH|>?rHie, Dnd ini>d«i and rfncEpr ef lovf, i pairteii aAetTamu^ 
BD inttcpld fighleii & f&iEljruI rrlcjiil, eivl a imBnauitafm^ toc'^-CnarJioH. 
'tHKOSO. IllQ^lTfltfd hy H. H, Mn.i ah, Sir/f. ^/tili^m. 

'Thn I tin lb ihorauglily freBb> <1iiicWwl[l vicaiity.siLliJnR i\K\i\a)A' —Sf- /amft'iGmttilt. 
SIMON DALE, Illuyraled. SLflH EdUipn. 

'Theisia ecDrchijLg anidyaii oi baFn^iri n^Fure, wiili b mast ingcniouol^conTilTucled plot. 
i^Hot" tM dTawn the codltuu cf his woTPFn villi mBrvclli>ni sublfrly latL delicicy,' 

Fcurlh J:JitiaH. 
*In de^ancD, ([^iirtii:y, anil lnct ir rank* wiL>i ilie HeyE M his tinvfl*, while in Ihp i*Tds 
Tbnce of LttpsitnillUc and i)h BublilLvaf iLa Aiialjeiail aLUnusc? 'H bb earlier vrr.iLuca/ 
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'The bunk lA noutile foi a veiy bi^Ji lilcratirqu(Ulty» find an Imtrcb oT power nod 
lUS DOLLV DSALOGUICS. 

W. W. Jacobs' KovelB 

Crown ZvQ. v, 6f/. w»--4, 
MANV CAUG0K;& Tibniy.Srfnitk Edition. 
titA URCHINS. ElevtntK Edit'on, 
A MA.ST£H OK CRAFT. JUmTnTflil. Sirf* HdiiifH. 

*Caii bt un^escrv-edljreCDjnineriiled Id bII who Ji*Te in* loat llini KppUilA for vbelnomc 
I aueJi far. "— .V>«/fl /J"". 

*Tho IjBHiiuniorriLiibooV puli]u.iiEd far man/ a da/.' —5/4(1 fb/ Wkitr- 
LIGHT FRKIGHTP, l::u*iiaittl. IumhA Edicivn. 

*KiB vrLland luDOurars pvrrettFy iircsitCiblD- &Ie. JacdLh nvrilc. ar ELippEt&^aiid tnaTHb, 
Aod icBiDcn, arid Ir'u tiew btq ihc jillicFC loi ibac oicr HilDd/ — UtUly Heun, 
' LiuEhL«r ;n ev«v page.'— JJ^i/j Jfid//. 

Lucas M^t'a Novels 

COLONEL ErCDELFDY'SWirE, Tki'ii EtiiHof<. 
A COUNSTTL. or PKRVrriKIN. .Vrai EifrtiJi^ 
IJTTLi: TETER, S'fcotti £Jif^Ku. 3/. 6*/. 
THF, WAGf-S OF SIN, Fourie.ntk Edition. 
THE CARISSTMA. f-^irrfiEJili^-- 
■IHH.tiATF.LtS3 BARRIER, /[ffiirefi EdiCiai. 

■I™ *'T]lfl Oalpl*t5 PaiT'^'r*' it i< a[ miceeviclenl iIijIh wliilil I uca^ M>1fI hat pf«»«-vcd 
h?I blrlhrl^^iL uf orig I iJ ill I L ^i, ibE aillbLiy, tLc A^liiitl WrblLJij^t ia above cica llic bljh level df 
' i>ie linpt* ihai were BoTU hrffurP- '—**'£*' jwiViV Catetlt. 

THE HIHTOR.V Of Slit klCHARD CALMADY, J*wh/A ^V.Vrt*, A LimilBd 
b>litioiiiii"iW'i VoliiQic^- (Tr^Jji Bm. i^. 

'A pkxurc finely nhd pin|ily ircnisivrd- In ill? ilren^rli tnd IpiigtiE in tvSich ifie Hury 
his lieen conctived, in it'f. weilEa at funi-y luid rullti Lirni_b'utJ'«d updii it> eiccuilDn. 
and in (ho ma^HnK sincerity of in pnlho! iSirtugtoul , " Sir KicliDrd Callnady" Jnllil rant at 
[|ieEicfilrHCiVfl]nrii]!r(«i v^ lii 1-1. '-i/Vf '«/■»*, 

'Tti*^ TPpTii Erninf I^lss MdIpe'} E?nEi]K^ A (>ii.iure fif maifpnil Jove by lurra leadtr 
jllJ Lft-rililc'— 5jtpv^ii'if'. 

'A remarkably fiiLC Lcot, viEti J noblfl mctive and asaurd roncJiuitFa/^f'lM- 

Gilbert Parker*B Novels 

Crtfivn Si's*. 6j. coi;^, 
FlEFRE AND MT3 PF.OrLE- AV7?A JWjV/p^. 

' !^ioriB happily cnnrr^kvra and finely uei:uud- ThtR A slttaixh Ukd fenuu la Mr 
rark^'s ityle- — P^Jj Tf^f^^L 
MRS. PALCHION. P'/i1 EAitpn. 

'A &plflfiiltd tiLidy ofchiwciffr'— -4y*rti«»fpn. 
THE TRAWSLATION OF A SAVAGE- JomJ CrfiV.VN. 
THE TRAtL OF THK 5W0RD. I11ii*ti«*fl- ffv** .i^fi^*. 
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WWr.J* VALWOW© CKidZ TO POWriAC. TU SlofT of 4 Lo« Nipolwo. i'i^B 

' HctQ 1TI- Jinrl rouuacc — n^, hcaLhio^, kikdn^ njoqiiDDt- Tbc chuAUei of VAlnmd 

AV ADVbVTURER O? THE UCBTU: Tbc Lui Ad*v>liii» al -Pniij PIbitv.' 

' TH* p(T?ienLboQ>lifulT oTfineand movirig Lffrnn of Lliepeal NoitL' — ChuctVt fftrmid. 
THE fiBATS or THE MlOJiTV- liliawmtol. Tfur^turtti Eitltfm, 
' ktr. PniL^er li;i & jqnil tKHl • r^BN^ flD* luhlOrrinal llirvf i ' — ^ f^ibntd, 

THt ftATTLlt Ot' TKR ^^lieOMGiiRomiuiaar Tv9 Kbie^^DOL lltutiraied. ^M>fA 

' MoibTn? more v^ichcku vr mon humsjL bu came fjnin Ur, Gilbcit Porkir tbiui ibis 

TlOWtl,'— /.ttf^tr-T. 

THE FOMP Ot' TJlt L^VILtTTEi, Jfej^W Eif/iij-n. ^j. M. 

AjtAnr UoTTlson*« Novels 

Cmv/rt Si/o. 6s. ctuh. 

TALES OF SrE\fJ StREKTS. ^i^tli EJHi^n^ 

' \ frcBl tioolL Tbe Author's nFlhal it junozinety pITctjii^H "^ fifadbHt A [bnlliui 
K«iiae of Lt^CIlT' Thf wnl^T lajrs upon ■)» a laitErr Ftji-id. Tha hmk u tbcply appalling 
anil ln«lilLblQ \a iu iDlercil, Je if bDmoroiu alui; wiibouL humiiuil wmid not maka ibc 
irt'iW ii u ceriBHi iv abIh,' — ti-'ovtJ. 
A CHILD OF THE JACO, f-'aurtk EiHiiiim. 

■Tiw bolt Ua ma,Jm^M^-'^PalI ^ttllCm^ftr- 
TO LONDON TOWN, Snmd Ediiivn. 

■Tlij* is chF nck* Mt. Arthur Marmnn, er&c^Uf' Jind leadFTi tyo^^'ubatk uid bumao.'-^ 

CI'NWING MURKELU 

' Admixabla. , , DiJiEbtl'ul bumcrolu taLlaK , . - a nmsi BTtialic and fiUiflfHctorf 
Hcli lewfliaeti L ' — Jj^KfaDw. 
T14E HOLE IM THE WALL TV^ jrj-t:^« 

'A fQutcrE'ie» i:'r '■itiuic icaluini. Jt bu n ^nalky oi laitLh Ibai onEy a uutsux iaa]r 
eofnOand.'— />ni^J C^nwiV/'- 
^ Aaaluolulc nuulcipircc, ■vtuL.d any itQ^dl&l tilf^ll be (tJuud liUnl^riLF^^Cra/^r. 

* "Tfae Hnle in ibr^ 'Wall "li. 1 fbAslcrJv piece cF ^rork. Hit duiocreri ut iliawn vitb 
unuinGBkjkJ. LxUiionlinary power-'— ^'j'O' Tt!e^afh. 

Eden FliillpottE' Novelfi 

LVING PHOPHETS- 

CHlLDBfcN Ot-^ TKh MIST- A/ft* EdiHot.^ 

THE HUMAN BOy. With n Fror«ispEect Fflurtk Edli^f^, 

'Mfr I'hiUpoiE'k Lsiidwi cfracElv wlial schwI-bDjra da, oaA Can La/ bare Ibeir inaat 
ihoiiBhli » Lil»vU« ho ihawa oJi qJl ' pei^nrl irig Embc ar JiUiaDUr.'~^fi«i/iMMj'. 
SOK5 OF THE MORNING, Sts^^nd Kdltinn, 

' A book o^slrang' po vrr npr! fatcina lirnn , ' — flfffT"""*^ /'t?- 
THE STRIKING HOUTt.S. Stixfd Edii.ai, 

* rrvB^^B^''*^'*™^7pP^^^^™ '^'^'^ humoui, aTEbLpnricil tcanicdy inllilivDluinv/'^Lfdr^, 
'Tha qibolE book Lmdijltlri uf afjcsbu uoJ ORipIci a!r fliftii liEcalhu ia Lhc cq-CLmsCTllrtd 

IrfcofiieBt lownii'— \M:'a/J»'. 
THE RIVER, rkUJ EMihf. 

'"Tbfl River" pJacti Mr. PhillpoWs bthe rrnnl rank afliririR novclUts/— fw^*, 
'Since ^'Lrjma DaociB*' vi ba\a bad nDlbing-;o pictiifeH|iie as Eliu npvroinancc.' — Mit^ 
Kt'nfjkaift Gtutttt, 

' Mf. Phillpair^^i naw book Ja a muler^er^B vhicb bringC him iDdlspulAbl^inlD the &I1I1T 
mik DrSn^Ei^noyclJsl-i,'— /*a//^ra//470^f/c 

'Th«ereiiireniaiii:tofilie WiwDnrt. The finesi book Mr. Eden FliJllpJiU bis wrii(d' 
—M^r,!nf^Pffit. 
THB AMERICAN PRISONER. T/iird Ediliwt. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fp»rik£JH»n, 



FiCTlOl 



Crevfri Zi'i>. 6j. each, 
'LI. FifikEJiiam. 
f0k Hdilien. 
6AR of the GK\- Stv€*ik 




'kird KifittOH. 
^ifik Caution, 

Fffvrtk EdiHoit. 

JVLLy. 



THE PBNWVCOMEOUICKS- TAwrf 

Kditiot. 
GUAVAS THE TINJ^ER, lltusnial 

.'ieeeiid HifiitirH. 
BLADVS. IFIjHtrnled. SttoxJ ilJItiot^ 

PAFO THE PRIEST. 

WINIFRED, TI]u;,irj<cJ. ^ntnuf EdUiim. 

THK FBOFtlSHK^S- 

nOVAL CEORClt:. lllu^LcflncI, 

.MISS QUl\A.ti-i. lllii^lmErd. 

LITTLE TlTPENNV, ^ AVn- ^VrVAw. 6<i 

CFIKIS OF ALL SORTS. 



m 



HolieTt Barr's Norela 

Crcivn Bi'Oh 6j. em:h, 

THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Thi^EMii^^ 

* A bojk wblclj Lua utFUjidouUy uiEiliril u^ by iLi npiuil huiuaiir/— i:>aJ6'L'j4'viL^/f. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. .^tes^A EditisM. 

' There Is much LuaiiibL in il, aiiU [ikui:lj CAi:clleiiL 1iliiiil*iii.'— JJu'/p (Ti'viitLV- 
THH: VICTOHS, 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA, TAif^ EJit!<sn. 

'OE thcae laei^iiev?! raciAUCCE, wblcJi are now ^^niat Eraunil, "The Coimteu Xekla' 
IS (be rtiv bi-'l vc h.iiv«, iKKty' —Pui! SJ^mIJ GitKCtil- 
THE LADV Kr.KCTRA. Second EttiUoK, 
THK TEMPEsrUOUS PETTICOAT. .Str>-*>d Editut-. 

E. Haria Al'b&RGAi'a Novels 

Cro-iun Stw. 6i. ft^. 
SU?iAN'N'AH AND ONE OTHER. ffmriA EJiHtnt. 
THE ni-UMJtK i«i \\ [.VNOCENT. St^foni Editiom. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE- Saond EJfii^. 

VK AND LOUISA, Second EJitam. 

TEH, A PAKASITE- 

B. ta Orolcer'B NotoIs 

\ STATE SECilET. TMi^d Edititn,. 
fOHANNA. Jrto'irf Ediri^a. 
THEHAPPVVALLtV. Sisgnd Eduii>>i. 



Mif^^h. Fettrth Editian. 

f ■■GGV OF THE UAKTON5- SUthEdit. 

THE OLD CANTOKMENT. 



13. H. Flndlatw'fl IToyels 
HK CREfcM" CRXV1"S OF HALr.DWKlF. I'ijih F.dili9>.. 
Mary Fiiidlat«r's NotcIb 
NARROW WAV. TAird EdUi^tf. THE ROSE OF JOV. S^w^EdiUm^ 

VKRTHIl HtLLS. j 

Itobert Hichens' Novels 
Off'Vn Bzo. 6s. tacA. 

TKB PROPHET OF BERKELEV SQLrAPE. JkhhJ EJilum 

■TONI^L'ttS or CONSCIENCE. CitctMi Edttin. 
Kllt; WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Ff/tAEdUim- 
IVEWAVS. v-ft^- 
THE GAR&^K OF ALLAH S^smA EtiiliMt. 
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Henry Jjuhto'b NdvcIb 

THE SOFT StDH. StcanJ KAitipn, f TH K AVJIJAS*1AD0RS. 3'««Hi^^4r'»«r 

THE BETTEft SORT, | THE GOLDEN BOWI- 

Mary D. Mrmn's Novels 



OUVJA'S SUMMf:R. Sc<PniI EJiuon. 
A LOST V^TATK .i M^" J^Jiti^m. 
rnii I^AHISH O^' THLrV. A AViL- 

EdiTiPa. 
•THE PARISH ^fl;RSE. 
ORAH'MA'S JANE. 
UKS. PtTER HOWARU 



A WlNTIiR'5 tali:, a 4Vtb^ EdiSi.H. 
OMKAVOTHCR'S UUHOEKS. A J/«« 

IHKKh WAS ONCF, \ PKINCF.. IHiu^ 
lr>LCiJ. y. 61/. 






LOSl" PHOPERTV. StctntJ Ed.-t!,«. 
AiON OFTHE STAIK- 3^6^. 



A ItllEAKIlR OF L-^WS, 



ft./. 



SECRETARY TO BAVNE, M.P, 



Adeline Sergeant'B Novels 



THE ^lASrtH or KEECHWOOrt. 
BARBARA'S .MO.NEV. MtlMJSdHiPl. 
ANTHEA'S WA^, 
THE VtLLOW DIAMOND, Stci^ 

Bilitim. 
UNDER SLPSPICIOS. 



THE LOVE THAI OVIiiHCAME. 

THE ENTHUSIAST, 

AC CITS En AND ACCUSKJL 

THK PROfJRRSS OF KACHKL, 
1 Hhi M^ STERV OF THE T*TOAT> 



:j, gflF. 



Sfetmd 



AlbuLCfll clh Uuia), Stc Lxut 3^ 

AQBWr If.). Aurhor of ■ Vic? V^r^.' A TIAYAKD FHOH QENtiAL. Jlliwimftl hy 

Beh"anp rAMH[i>Lin. Third EdUic, \^rvt^H tvo- y. 6^. 
BlcUbUdI' (Irvlnj), Amljor of ' Hlier HoWcn.' BARREL OF TKE BLBSSliD I&L£5 

fi/irii / f'j .'/>■•. C'rmuM fly*. ^, 
Basot fRlt^dajili. A ROMAN KVSTERY. T^irJ StUtiitn. Creiu* Biw. &, 
BarFour(Anclrav). SeaSbiUiiLg N:»v«1j. 
Buliig-aaLLid (S, ). !^cri |mB<^ 3S •uid SbliruiE Nd'eI^ 
BirlOW(Jan«X THK LANlTOK THK JiTf,\MROCK_ cnraw Sw. fii- S« bIm ?*il- 

BajTiRolJertV 5:ccpi-e -,- ao'I ^hllliQE Novell, 

BsFbie (Harold), rHK ADVKNTURkS Ol' Sin JOHM ^I'VRROW. C-^„i.s™, c, 

BeflDU (HUiiirtik iiMMANUtL ^1UR^^^:^', MtiRClIANT. Wiib j6 lUtimaiiaas 6> 

O IC C11L- ■ ti?Tnv'. -S/ri-ni? R.Htii-K. C'-r:\iii Ssu. Si. 
Bflnflon fE. r,h ,'icc Shining Ncn-U 

ReiiioiifMirEarat). SLi Kj EUI TH VANITY. Oiw^Bcw. .j. erf, 
Bas&nt lEir Walter)' F«r ShitW No^rlb- 

Bowlemc. StawartX a streti^h OKt' Till'- LAWT>. frtut tu. &i- 
BiillocklBliiLn, F.), THE SQUIREEN, f «^iih B:*- *-, 
IHli k£,D LEAOLltRS- Cnnvn ^110. Oj, 

Sefla]»EhiLllnjF N'nvek. 
Burton (J. BloimdollflX THE YEAR ONE^ A ri«c ofiUt Ftcncti Jtcnlbtion. Illii*- 

THE FATE or VALSJiC. C-v-i.- &w. il- 
A HKANjnaj NAME. L'rMiui dnr. &J. 

Caneb fB«njardl» AqeJiot of 'The Lake of ■Wmc." THE EXTRAORDINARV CO^fl- 

FFiSlOMi or- TMAVA PLEASE. TMfd f^iti^fi. CmriS™, 6h 
OhsaaeT (WflathorhT). THE BAPTST HING. C-™-ia™, 6*, 
THE TRAGKDY OF THE GREAT ItMWALD. rnVM Ih &l 



FrCTTON 



THE ^n■5TRRY OF A BU^■CALOW. St^«,t/ E^tiim. Crswii Sm, At. 
OlUTftrrt^Fll^lU K KKFF I_Ar»€IL 0¥ ITJDAV Ctvnm flm fij. 
CUftbn] (Uri. V. £.). Scciiu gziilline NovgIi^adiJ Ewkifjr Un^^^aitJ OtiU. 
)bb {TLomu), A CHANGK Ot~ t'ACK Ctt^K&Va. Or. 

l(Hn. ETBT'Brd). SreSar;! Jeannrtrr DynCflP, 

irelKUoDDtaiuej. iriF^ vmom AND the SCALES^ r^vjwlio, di. 
:e|Bt*pllfiTl.lefiilBaTrfRObBrt). THE G'KUlkDV. Crmntr^. ^. 
rockatt (B. %.\ A"ilji>r cf ' T^ic R*idcn,' cic, 1-OCHINVAR, Illiiat.fli*J. J^^jpU 
Edii'QK. C^."rr"i9:'.i, fij. 
THK Sr\Nli^rUk UEAPLER. Crrtt* B™. 6j. 
CtokerfB. M.X ^» b.iE'iiti' 

IlavFiontA. J). JiAVfKL WHVTE. C-vewrBt*.", *^. 

LVoylc tA. Couan), AutW of 'Slmkil; Halmes,' TUe White Coaipany,' eic. fiOUKI> 
[Hii HhU L.A.^TP. A-„itf, £dit!fl.i. Crtjum ll>0. *l. 

■can ifiara JeajuiettO) IMrfi P.^uraid Cuc^J- THOSE DELKlUTf UL AUEKI- 
__ CAWS. iJ]Uilr;ncil. '1 htrd Jidii.tttt. L'ravn Ei'if. ti^ 
■IHK POOL JN THE UESEKT- C^™-i.B[v. fij. 
lA VOYAGE 01" CQNSOLAnON. Crjwa Erw. 31. Crf, 
Flllillater(i. H >. S«^ ijaeT js and Sbirim^ Mavebt 
Pliidlfiter(Maryi. S^c p«t ij. 

FlSipatrlckiK? I HK VXANS AT ROW-ftLLAV. IlloaiTmred, Crwini Iw, Sj, 
FltlitOphCa laoraldk MORI; KIN THAN KIND. Crmw-Stv. 6r, 
FletK^enJ. 3.)' LUCIAN THE LiKIUMEK, Crvir ji Brv, frr. 
DAt'l3 MARCH. f-VJ— Br^* 6«, 
F[Onclfl(M E.V SfoMiillmtf^^uvcls, 
Fi.iflar fUrs HUgfl), AutJiar of 'Th^ EioIh-i, F-mwr^bt,' THff ST,AK1VG OP TKE 

GallcmiToniXAliti^''ror'KLd*ly.' RrCKKHEV'S FOMA'. Cmrwiiflr* 6s. 

GerBTd iDorothea), AuiLor ^r ' Udj Poty.' THl'. CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

KOLV MATHJMClNV. S^^hJ SJStiim. C-rwn Et^ 61, 

^^ADE 01' MONT.V- CminBrv, 6r, 

THh: KKIIir.K OF l.lFFv T^™-- flrn^p, fif. 

Gflraxd (Emily). TlII^ HEKOHS' TOWER. C/^ni-n Gto, Oj. 

Oiulng lOMTia], Aurh-.r gF ■lir<iyiu«; In ttiv Veir oT JuhLlFe.' i-rt THT? Tf>wy 

THK CROWN OF LIKE. LrmvH&vo. 6j. 

donvlIlQ {EniflaU THK INCAS TAEA^'KJ^,. NluKtraUid, C^wn-M^t. 

GlslgtCharleHJ- BUSTERS CIIUISK. Itlimriuicil. Omi. flrfl. jj- 6^- 

GOHflCC. P.). SrP .Shilling F^iijvbffl. 

H«rbertaDn (A^ea OA FATIENCE DEAN. Cnr.via^M. U. 

HlCbeOQ < RrtDertV S«paKr ^e. 

flObbeo ^Jcim OliTer), Auibtn of 'kuberi OForse." THK SERIOUS 

C»*f-fl *r'p', 61. 
Hope (Authonrk. Sc? p>f e >? , 

EooglilEmaraoDX Tiig r^iSSiSSlFPt BUBBLK, IVuunwO- C'vnMAn. u, 
Htb* <C. J, CmclliTe). Auihcrf of ■C«tiiBin Kml-* MR, HORHOCKS, PVBBKR. 

Tfii'd ii:,i:tU'n. C'tit-n fitn. 6j. 

JameB (Henry t. .'^« i.ec .i^ 

j;*niOB iGnnut), akhafiams s.ivckificf- r-wnji er*. ''", 

KijaYa<H. A, UibchsU^ HF. THAT EATHETH BliEAlJ WITH M£, Cww^^ivw. U. 

Lowlaaa (Hull- EUiliy). SceShilliniNovEJ^ 

LawBDD (BiLrrr), Aikih>^r or 'W>iMi th* KQIv P'^il*-' CNILDRFH OF THE BUSH. 

L''f ji'fl Sr^'. 6j. 
LeVett-T^U IS- V riKR\ErJ .V^r.^vy AdrHam. r-cumantt. fir. 
LUdmi(AimioV A UOMAV OF Sk^nWENT, t>«L'Fi fl™ 6^. 
iinlOC IE. LTDILI. THF. TKLTb KJSIOHV OK JOSHUA O.^VJUSO^, QjrUttlu hiiJ 

ComDiiiniii- r^yfi/ik EJ'tiai. JHr>/lkm Bm, 6,/. 
IdJ[LS(J. Lntkor). Cu-Auibur vf *Tbe DuUjie ofibftCuib.' NFADAME BUTTERFLY. 

siktOane - c:nR»aiv, cj, 

Ly&U(E(]DaX DKkRICK \AUGHAM, NOVELIST. ,*** Ti-wm-J- Ci-.li*. j*. «A 
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MBSSRSp Methuew's Catalcwue 



K'CarUwUailtllia.>.AyU»o«irf'iriiiF«eltinE/ THKUDYOF LOVALTV HOUSK. 

THE |iH^ .\Li. Cfveyii liv. &;. 

K(UU«lFauliDe BrBidforll TUC VQICK IN THB DBS&RT. iTr^. Brv, tw. 

HuaAWtUffl.). VHK, fOKTUNB OF CHRISTINA MACMAB. Third Edition- 

lbrTlQtitlChulei> Aurlirjf .>r''nw Cdlumri,' CIEHFVRA. SntmJ Etiitio/i. Cr. Sfw. fir. 

^ METAMOkFHOSIS. t^^^w Brv. «j. 

(tAA>F.RELJ. CrmiiSrA 0^. 

A DUt:|.. dVDT^jji 14m. £r, 

HMMICA. E W,V ^LlLh^l irl 'T]i« C^iLrlilp of MorTin Tludclrr,' ' Minukda oT ihc Ba1ci>dt ' 

«[<:. CLt^rKlN UNA, ILlmTral^'L f/nv'^ Brv. SrePnd K^Hi.>n fj 
lUt&«ra CHfllfllUi AuEZior cf Camln this' ihE Jiya,' llON];V. Fmrth Sd£tio«. 

CftrFF OF GErFFlTHl^COURT. t>wn tw, fij. 

Ma*aea..T.|. DKIFT. Crrt^lw, Oj. 

«!■ -^1 |?<. \\]. CVmiH- Bw fii. 

HeredhJ]iE!lia>. HtlAKT OF MV ZJEART- Crnrt Arv. fir. 

'MlaiMDllFllhr Aiiihnroa THK nkKAl WFCONCILEk, Crrtiw Bm. fa. 

WiUotd iB6rtrnJn). THE SIGN OP TUli SPI15EH. llluiUniKd. SUtt^ SJitta^ 

IN [IIKUniM or -THK RISING, Tkh^ EJitirm. f™*-- Bpv, 6^, 
THK KtJ) UiOKl'lLECT. ,'ieetiHJ £iiitiirii. Otfri*J!Tfl. ftf. 

Hr>ntrflBor <F, F,l. Author of 'Inic Tha Hi^hwii^^ nn'l H«<Jan.' TIIK ALTEK. TfiirJ 
/.'•liU'.-'n^ <.'feii'fiifV. 6u 

MoiTlann {ArtliiiTV H« pnw 34- 

HeBblt {Z). {lirs. a. Dland). THE RKD HOUSE. lltus^iaiFd. A^fM Eififin, 

frj:L-?l Hr.i^ 6s. 
THt: LlTEPAkY SEH&E. CrariMi Biv. Si. 
BdlTil <W. %.\ THE CREDIT OK THE COUNTY. Uliintriiftd. Jflwurf AV/rrw. 

TUE llMrSARRASSfKO ORPIiAW. C-bu- Bpo, tr, 

Nir.h:];^ vncATiON. t-mn- ft* 6f. 

toau I, RONAliD THE LUCKLESS, Crt^n^^. &. 

BAKHARE Ofr llK^r/PilNA. Cruiimta'a. 6j. 

Om™i (Alfrea>. OWD odh. TTIE GREY TOO OF KENMUTR. ^rfAM Arf/fT:™. 

r*Wii*^-V. 6r. 

Otmeiil]eim(EFlimipa), MASTER OF MEN, Third E'mien. Own fir*, ft. 
CMfentiflm iJoiinj, AhiSqi- af * Harbe of nraniJ ISoyou.' A WEAVKft OF WEBfi. 

.'iC<<'-iyJ^''''l<'^ C'lll'l flew. 6jr 

rH!t GA IK (IV 1 HK iJtSKKT. r*irrfff^^*L Ct/Hfi &'<f^ fi#. 

PaSa(EarrTi. Three fa^jtaslkE. C*«ir* srv, i^. 

T.INDLKY KAVS. Third Sdnfon, Crm^w St*, fir. 

Farkar (CrllbflttV Sc« pagn ^3- 

PembBrtOnGMfliX T35E FOOTSTEPS Or A THRONE, llhHiraied. Thira EtUtivt. 

1 CROWN THEE KING. With UluAUqilajia b^ Frank Ddild luid A, F'onEVfer- 

t ron'H Hf -ff. 6j. 
Penny iMrc. F, E.^, Si.c Shilling MqvaU, 
PtilllE)a[it& ii;r,enk. Sei? pi^e u siit! ^liLlline NovcIa. 

FloicthaTl iMoimailnlce), SAl^D THE FBHRBMAN. J^i/il KJil!«,. C^mBiv. &. 
'DkK.NDLF. Crtr^vn&z^, tf*, 

■PTTflB (ftlCbatOJ, WI VI FRED HDUNT. .-i ?^n,. J^dif/im. Crat-^^v. fir. 
•Q.' Amlm Lif ' T>eod M*i.b Bock-' TUB WHITE WOLF, .-ircam/ S^iffoti, C<wwi 

Quera (V. lc> THE IfUNCHBACK OF WESTMINSTER. 7'A/rrf EtHtisK. 

THK CI O^FB ROOti;. Siifi»J Edi'lipn. Crvti't^fi. S/, 

TTTf' V^l f.EY OF THE SHADOW, I flusi «iu<TJ , Sfuiif J^t/ili,'!,. C-m* 8r*. 
RbVfllGrteaL THE Wf.tOlNJ! OF SHEILA, KttffvJ Sdilic^. f™r«. Bm. &r. 
THE PRINCE OF LII^NOVER, C^(fic..flia. to 



Cmnv 
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Fiction 



EhTH COraoe) wm Another, THE DivERT£I> VILLAGE. 

Eida* IW. Pott;, Sec page afl. 

KUaia<Mia.Daviad.l- THE TRUTHFUL Liar. C-to^ flc*, tt. 

EotertiJC. G, D.). THF MI' ART OF THE A^CEENT WOOI>. Civwiiw. 311. ttT. 

•EotoOrtalMUPrajiCM FOrliflBK THE TAMJNG OF THJC BRUTE. C-flrt ffpo. ^, 

RuSiall (W. GlarbX MV DANISH ,S WE KT HEART. lIlHirtiH. ffsitrfii S^itfam 

AH^W no IS LD. SrcflKd Eiiiiiaa^ CfrjruFi flr^j*. flj. 

HJ<; !SLA\"J> ri^I^JCt^S. llluFlnilcd. i'rfmt* fts. U, 

SereeaJit I Adeline), ^ccpoeejc. 

Snannonj W.F.J. THk MRSS DECK Cfmm^t^. ir. 5^, 

JISJ rU LLVb£, SicoHii Edilhn. CriUfuBM. ai.JW. 

SnunlcliBanffllrwrt)- hkkP ska VACAHoNDJi. c^^^jihh ar.y.. «j. 

Stringer (Anliiir). THE SILVER POrPV. Ctititn^m. «*, 

SutJierlanil ^DucHbhb oD, See .StilElEne NdvcIs. 

EVflS^ArmlO^ ^oc ^niJlmg >JovLh. 

Taoquerao' iBlrB, 5.1L)> THE KOVAL CTJA}^R. CttwhiBtjii. Or, 

TtiotnpQOn (VaaoBX SPfNNERS OF l.li^E, r--^-- Ot*. 61. 

Vamcmaji (Paul), BY A FIM^ISII LAKE. cVranBop. Cf. 

i Hr; mini; Ol' I HK FOKKST t-m-n ni« 6j. See al&o SliillliiH Nr>veln 

VatflOQ (E- B- ttarriott)- ALARUUS ANT} EKCURSIONE. Crrt-wS™ fa. 

LMTAt^J lUrirL.NJl- Slcati^ H.iitUn. Cr-*&H asa. 61. 

WoJlBfaC.) THESEALADV. C-v?*'- Bw 6j- 

WuyLUUi TSlrftDleyjH ftuthor or -A Gejitlemmi ol fnuiM,' UNDER THK BED ROBR 

^Vl.h Mlu' Ir.LricinFJ by E. C, WooiJiJJU.B. Sig/iflttlM Kittiim. Cra^n -Hf, ts 
WliIts(atcwaitE.>-Aiiiliijruf' ThffLLl-jeJ TiaH.' CONJURORS UOL'SE. A EjimanM 

idl jiiF hr^f J'mil. Setnitd Edition, C'rdOrfi S/hS. fip. 
White iPprcjj. TLIF SVSTEM, Th:^ FMHbh. C^jk-Sm £/. 
WUll^UlbOll [Hra C. N.). Aurhoj cf llie PAnmi^mAt^' PAPA. Sftend Kilifimi. 

Cretfti Br'E*, Ah 
THE AD^KMURC OF FRJNCESS SYLVIA- C^tfTPN bwi. y. trf- 
THF_ WQMAV WHO DAkiD. Cm^tv^. 6j. 
THE Sl;A LOUl-D TELL. .-itu^Hit ^ditltm. Crm^nlv^ 6j, 
[HE TASI LK OK THE SHAIJUWS. Stccnii EditiftH. Crmin liw 6*. 

IWilUamaoQ 10. N. (md A. M0> 'J^l'E LIGHTNINCp CL»'DUCIOKi Beine ilm 
L^kODLBiicccf a rklotoi Eir. l|lii>,{rpr«d. ^Vf^* tdirifn- Crw^'m Hrjft f^. 
5rHK PKJNCtSSPH^^SEE. 3llu»u.ied, Third £dil»»- Cr^'H^va. fi., 



Metlioen's Shilling NoveU 

Chih, U. ueL 



EncQUFiAGED Ly the ei*^^^ '^i^ Aicklsr uUe of ihaij Supcnay Navels, Mems- MeLhuen bftve 
4l«i«ininB<i Ed laiHii- a n«v«rLc<LarEif(iQnBt AlnvpTiceuiuIrr inclJilcDr ' Mimiircn'qSKrLiJitb 
NciVCLs.' These booli4 bfc wcU prlolcd odJ ncJl boiuiil lO cfotftf oltd tliE Cacf I Icdcc cf tHcIr 

SLDlii^riuiy bfl cAD£ed fiDRi [he nam's ^1' thaae autHort wbo fODidbuTP rli« firly voruire^ ul 
f scrEea. 
MrwiSr Metbuen vould paiDi otii itai tbfl liuuks art is EUQd nrkU u tonjE u a lur AbilJiDe 
novrl, ihnl ihcy rtc Iwund la rlalb uid ni>E in pApvr, ^mt ihai fll^ir price Ia OdV ShilEils v^/, 
TIjc^' feci iwtc iV.u\ ibe public wtll a^vr^i-Lii? '^i:fi ^oud pqiEcIiu^ liinaiuj-iiiinil ibc bmlacaii 

TLic Tiem vulumci flic— 
Ada]ia» SeiBOUltr A GRJ^AT LAD\'. 
RlcliBjrd MarHti, MARVfiT.S ANu MYSTERIES* 

Tom Ofliion r^ukKHriv'5; homv. 

a B. Miurlalt-WfllHon. I'HE SKIRTS OF HAPPY CHA>'CE. 

BoUock iBbon F.J THK BARKVS. 

THE tH VUMEkS. 

OlflttWOOOrW). tfJE CROWN PF LIFE, 

PrnnclgiM. El MJ^^^ ERIN. 

SnttorUinl (Onclieau Of>. OXE HOUR AKD THK NEXT, 

ftU-ifln *.i. flloundsll*!. across THK SALT SEAS. 

OUphoat (Mra-J TtlE FROUHiALS. 

Bl&onr (AudrcwJ, VENUhrtNO: IS MlNa 
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' (lobartt, AiiEbor ot • Tbc CwflUK TekliL T|1£ VICTORS. 
ultbn(LordBmeBt\ makv uameltoN. 

OOMrO,y% TDK HFliEMl-TIOrrf Of U.WlI' LOHSOM. 

PUdlator (J. H-J, AjiLj. ^r ' iht Cm* Onv^ ot Hiiao-rie,' a DAUGHTEH OF 

Cobb[U.tJ, ■.> TKE JCrno OF ANDAMAN. 
aiODtfl (Km W. t) A WOMAN ALONfL 
PhUlpatU (EdKU KANCV KREL 



TKrfirTTi'C*; Wmt rtF nnKi>Tii¥. By Mri- 
W. K. CUfTord, tl1u>iiifcl«d b/ cWan 

Taw IcwLKnavrn't £'iVom>. Py S, IlHftiie' 

Okvv a GuAB&Ein)iii Doc py EJIIli E, 

liib Uocran or ttas JULm, Ey Hafry 

LiTTLl >j{i EH, By Local Malet Sfzt'ml 



By W, 



Bookfl for EofB emd Qirlfl 

Crmtm &w. Jr. &1". 

hlA':ri[R RticnArn.iJiH'* Vov*nir, 

Cl4ik RdsBclU 
Tui StrcRffT OP UADAUk DC MoNruc, Hr 

ih< AuiWof'MdUr, U«L" 
^\u PtfLEurt ; Or> ibc ISoy vho woulil dol «*<> 

The ll£x; OukT^L^fi. by Mi^ Mulswailkl, 
A CtBL or TKH Pbopt t By i^ T. M^adt. 
Hemv Ciri^v. nj-l.. T- MraJc- m. (ij. 



Thfl Novela of Alexandre Dumaa 



T"if Thiee Mir=KicrtB.Hi. Wiih > lona 
lalrQ^ucliQP liy Aiuljcv Longi Doqlili: 

Ti[K PniFicx OF TiiEFVK^ Stt*n4 KfiUieH. 

KoBiJf Hooti, A SfiiiieL la Uk uLnve 

The C^iBiiCAT' I^bothim. 

CiiORiiaa. 

Cbol^Eahbd Jxcgirnr: Jauh: Frc. 

TviDnTv Yeaib Ai'iEK. JDuubk vu[ikin<. 

AhlAdRV. 

liiji Cjutlb op Ei'i'sTrEU'- 

ThB ShOVIALL. and bl'LVAMRt-TA, 

Cecilb: Ok. Tub Wedhiuq Gdwh^ 

Acrt 

Thf Black TuLir. 

PorE ij- Tbe Mad III (ht Ifi'^n Mo.'ik. 
Doqiili VclumPTb 

The Woi-fT.eaijbh. 

U^pom; o«* Tub Wo«Kn'a Wak- DqiiM^ 

LtdIiiAe. 
Pauu>b; Meiiiat; and P*elai. BnifHo. 
Tmt AO^EHTUHfiS OF CArrAlM PASI'HJU, 
FOhHAUDI. 
GAtLRJBt LaFpII^PJIT. 

The RHHim^riiKCEi op Au-i-fiMV. 

CA^iEn(^E Bi-uv. 

TiTjf CiiF^vALrsi l^■^-IA^^^tF?^TAJ- 

SvLVflnpim-. 

"CdhscuncEt 

'Tuft RITC^INT'i DALJIiHTUt. A Sojucl 10 



mumud EtflUdE. 

Tuv Tmrn Mu'^ieiitffps, lltuBtrtiBd m 
Colour by Fmili Adariitib n. 5J. 

Tun PKIF4CR DP rmEVBS. JJlmtntnL ri 
C'^Trtur liy f nuih A^liuDB. «r, 

L'olhinr Vy Pmnlr AHnoii^ aM- 
Tjin Ccp45icah DnniTPiBHi, IUluluecJ Tib 

CaiuiirtyA. M, M'lHIaP, i/,&i'. 
TRtrfAT-iifc lUufitmLPiJ ill Culoiic l>r Muara 

Orr, 
The ttucu Tijlip. Illutu-aipd in CoIoiu by 

A. Oir. 
I^EOvr.vi;, tLLntrBE«(l4nQiJci(vbyMaiuqOn, 

Of, 

Tw'ENTV Vha^i APTirrL lETuarralKl in Calaiu- 

by Fralt AiJaiTih y. 
AuAuuT. ]]IU5[fa[td in ColoLir Iry tiofdun 

Droiune. or. 
TUC ShOWBALI^ AElJ SuLTj^nPTfA. [IlkU- 

lr;it?i1 in Colinir by KibuI: Atioini. sr. 
'TirB Vid.-iHiH Dn EnAr>ltUiMME. Pan I, 

1i:u(ir:krL*rt in CiJuur ly Frunk Adonic. 
'CfiOpEMitn jA.c.,niTi jAiiHi Kit, ijui- 

irated in ColiruT by Gordon Bmtont 
'Tub Castlb np ti'i>b'TRik. llluEinivii ia 

CcIdiix liv Stcwa^i On- 
"ActB- lUiLifnTpJ in GdIqiif by Gi^hrJaii 

BiDwnc, 
XFcnPT Of. TiiK WaoDisr. Gawfj. IILu- 

Irfllcni 111 CulQiai ti> Dn Murray Smi[h- 
'TiiE ADviEsrujdu ur CAi^iArh PAHriiiLi. 

lICusTrjTi-d in Ci>lLkiii Ly Prkmle AJubb 
'The Wuu'.T-RiU'biL IHiKuamliDCalQW 



